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The President discusses what selling must do to win the Peace. See page 176. 
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F MODERN MARKETING 


“We Kuow Our Grands Be: : 


In the Small Towns of GRIT AMERICA, 
we're strongly influenced by brand 


advertising. Every year the GRIT 
Reader Survey shows the rise and 
fall of brand preferences in the 


GRIT Small Town market. And every 


year more and more national 


advertisers are realizing that 
advertising in GRIT results in a 
steady sales growth in GRIT AMERICA. 
GRIT’s advertising lineage increased 


nearly 50% in 1944... and it’s still 
climbing in 1945, with a host of famous 


names (see pages 98-99 of the new 
1945 GRIT Reader Survey). 
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GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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HE 
HAS A NOSE 
For NAGS 


AGS are news for Johnny Sabo. And he has a 
nose for °em. No matter what horses are due for 
a ride at the big tracks, Johnny Sabo knows their ante- 


cedents, ancestors and payoff probabilities. 


In naming the winners or in describing in “horsey” 
adjectives what happened, John Sabo is a name to 
conjure with in Detroit among those to whom the 
ponies are “meat and drink” or just pastime. Adept- 
ness and an uncanny sense in picking the horses 
who will lead at the finish line have brought him a 


tremendous following. 


While he is a turf specialist, Johnny Sabo is equally 


facile whenever he writes about any sport. He covers 


JOHN S. 


For the most disinterested and meritorious public serv- 


ice regadered by any American newspaper during the year 
1944 Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
“A DYNAMIC PAPER SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 


*JOHNNY SABO 
Turf Expert 


football, baseball and hockey for Free Press sport page 


readers, with the master’s touch in descriptive accuracy 
and in the colorful verbal background he employs in 
reporting the world of play. 


Detroit is probably America’s best sports town. In 
no other city are the fans so loyal to their favorite 
game or team. No where else do they so liberally sup- 
port them with paid admissions. For that reason men 
like John Sabo are so valuable—why their work on 

y 
Free Press sport pages helps make this newspaper best- 
| pag J pay 


seller, best-read, best-liked, most-wanted in this area. 
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[2] SALES MANAGEMENT 


Of the 22 different net- 
work daytime programs 


that Hooper listed among 


another 
full year at 
the top of 
the heap 


Chicago's “top 10” 
between May 1944 and 
April 1945... 


17 WERE HEARD OVER WBBM 


and |3 of the 17 rated HIGHER 
locally on WBBM than they 
rated nationally.” In fact, 
throughout the whole year 
only five non-WBBM programs 
made Chicago's “top 10” 
and they had LOWER ratings 


locally than nationally. 


INEVITABLE CONCLUSION: 


If you're interested in 
daytime radio — WBBM is 
a must in Chicago. 


*C. E. Hooper, May, 1944—May, 1945 
Mon.— Sat. daytime, 8 A. M.—6 P. M. 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Welcome Mr.—— 


Life's Darkest Moment for many a business visitor 
comes when he thinks he has been forgotten, yet can’t 
quite bring himself to the point of needling the recep- 
tionist into taking notice of him again and his purpose 
in calling. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan has just brought out a neat little folder de- 
signed to keep that moment from plaguing salesmen or 
any others who happen to call at their plant or branches. 
It opens out to three times its folded size of 4 x 6 inches. 
It is printed in red and black and contains the answers to 
most of the questions which might arise in the mind of 
the average visitor. 


The folder gets off to a good start on its front cover, 
which bears the word, “Welcome,” in large red script at 
the top. Then comes ‘‘Mr.,” followed by a dotted line for 
the visitor's name, which the receptionist fills in before 
handing the folder out. “We're glad to see you,” also in 
script but in black ink, appears directly over the illustra- 
tion on the cover, a bird’s-eye-view of the plant at Passaic, 
superimposed on a red background. 


The first paragraph, headed “You Are Our Guest,” 
says: “We appreciate your stopping to see us, and we are 
anxious to do everything possible to conserve your time 
and to make your visit here a pleasant one. If this is the 
first time you've been our guest, we hope you'll find the 
information in this folder useful.” 


There’s a paragraph on interviews, with the startling 
suggestion: “If you don’t make your contact quickly, please 
ask our receptionist how soon he (man you wish to see) 
will be free." Another paragraph gives the office schedule, 
with the polite hint that “We like to keep the last hour 
of the day free. since most of us are occupied with office 
detail at that time.” 


Wartime restrictions and the necessity for passes are 
covered in another polite paragraph. So is transportation 
—visitor’s gate, parking lot, bus lines, and so forth, which 
must save a lot of correspondence with people who want 
to know how to get to the plant. The remaining space is 
taken up with historical background, information on Man- 
hattan’s war work, its absent servicemen, and a list of its 
products, branches and warehouses. 


Maybe we're just old softies, but it seems to us that if 
more companies had folders like this for visitors, re- 
— would be more popular and the dispositions of 
salesmen and other callers would be much improved; in 
slv..t, the world would be a pleasanter place. 
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Lady in Waiting 


Jeanne Owens is the only girl we know who got her 
wires crossed—and made a business out of it. She's re- 
sponsible for the windows with which Bonwit-Teller 
stopped traffic for two squares last spring—the circus ones, 
with all the animals cleverly contrived out of common, 
garden-variety chicken wire! It was her nimble fingers 
which produced the wire animals—hers, too, the fingers 
which fashioned the ballet dancers, after Degas, with shiny 
bronze wire hair. Like her wire figures, Jeanne is sori of 
traffic stopping too. Tall and willowy, she looks like a 
front line show-girl, which she was (but more of that 
later), or a champion swimmer—which she is. In 1939 
she was national woman’s backstroke champion; in 1940 
she walked off with First in the outdoor finals, same class. 


Shortly after that she began studying art at the famed 
Art Student’s League in New York City. Definitely she 
was good. The Wakefield Galleries gave her a one-man 
show, and in everything but the financial sense she had 
arrived. We won't tear you emotionally with the sad and 
time-worn story about the starving genius-ridden artist. 
Suffice to say Miss Owens had to leave the League and 
affiliate with the ‘““Beachcombers of 1941,” which featured 
Willy Howard. The show was on the road; she caught 
up with it in Boston, lied like a rug about a vast experi- 
ence, and after showing her shapely shafts got the nod 
from the director. 


“Catch the show from the orchestra at matinee,”’ he said 
with an airy wave of his manicured hand, “and go on 
tonight.” 


It was horrible, she says, with an involuntary, but 
tantalizing shudder. They put her into a dress with a long 
train and she fell over it three times the first night. The 
next performance she rolled off into the pit and badly 
frightened the tuba player. 


Three nights later—Christmas Eve—she was back im 
New York City—swelling by one the army of unemployed. 
A friend, who worked in the display department of one 
of the bigger stores, touched with the holiday spirit, got 
her a job trimming a huge Christmas tree. The rest of the 
department fell to with an eggnog binge after the boss 
went home. Jeanne kept trimming because she didn't 
know any of the personnel. When the department manager 
showed up at 5:00 A.M. to inspect the tree, he found 
her still wearily pinning fake ermine tails. He was su 
impressed he gave her a permanent job. 


A year later she took one of her wire bulls by its horns 
and went out free-lancing. The Bonwit window was one 
of her first jobs. 


Jeanne says that any success she’s achieved can be 
chalked up to her originality—which she claims stems from 
research, not intuition. Right now she’s making eight little 
papier-maché figures, copies of an antique Italian woodl- 
winder she tracked down. Out of the heads of the figures 
rise a stripped-down umbrella-like arrangement. On these 
Bergdorf-Goodman, for whom she’s making them, will 
hang scarves. When we called on her she was wearing 
the smile that wouldn’t come off. She’d discovered a way 
of simulating bronze on the papier-maché figures—tougher 
than managing a train, she allowed. 


Someday she hopes she'll have enough War Bonds to 


go back to serious painting. Until then you'll be seeing 
her handiwork in all the best store windows. 
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M&F CIRCULATION CENSUS 


1200 FIELD MEN 
DIG OUT PERTINENT 
“WHO'S WHO” DATA! 


Mill & Factory’s Circulation Census of key trading areas 
is unique in publishing procedure. It is made possible 
by the experience and co-operation of 132 leading In- 
dustrial Distributors, whose 1200 salesmen call regularly 
at every worthwhile plant in America. Their fresh- 


from-the-field findings show: 


1. Total number of worthwhile plants. 


2. Their authoritative financial ratings. 


3. Names and positions of men in these plants who 


receive and read Mill & Factory regularly. 


en eet ee et a 


a wo 
) PLANT RATING & COVERAGE TABLE g 
TOLEDO TRADING AREA A 

RATINGS: NO. OF PLANTS PLANTS RECEIVING READERS IN 
P (Excluding branches, MILL & FACTORY THESE PLANTS 
\ warehouses) 

AAA 75 75 100% 138 S, 
| AA 35 35 100% 42a Of 
, A 18 18 100% 22. (| 
\ B 29 29 100% 36 
4c 29 29 100% 30 
> Others x 152 218 


. MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 

i ... covers all worthwhile plants in trading area. 

/ «..reaches the men who can say “YES!” and make it stick. 
| *Includes unrated plants of substantial buying power. 


& NE ge eget 


Sales & Ad Managers say: 


“Its Brass-Tack Approach saves Time 


- saves Guessing” 


Advertising and Sales Managers are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the M & F Circulation Census — say it is a made- 
to-order “yardstick” for accurate measurement of vital 
postwar markets. You, too, will find it useful — helpful 
—a microscopic closeup of exactly what your advertis- 


ing dollars can buy. ' 


we 
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~ SPOTLIGHTS YOUR MARKETS © 


Typical example of the 132 lucrative trading areas to bce 
highlighted by Mill & Factory's Circulation Census is Lucas 
County, which comprises the Toledo trading area. Proved 
coverage of key men in all the important plants in this area 
makes MILL & FACTORY the number one medium to reach 
the men responsible for the big volume buying. 


* * * 


WRITE or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Repre- 
sentatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4; and Pershing Square 
Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


IN THE GROOVE 


is typical of the shows 

built by and at WMC, It 
combines the proper 
ingredients of showmanship 
and good listening structure. 
It has personality. 


WMC-produced shows pay 
off in consistently high 
Hoopers. They have that 
certain something that 
induces listeners to come 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


back for more. 


That’s why we say WMC 
is the, station MOST 
people listen to MOST 

in the Mid-South. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


5,000 WATTS e 


DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
q THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Aspiring to get into business for himself, G. I. Joe may 
be astonished, five years from now, to find what kind 
of business he really got into—and how different trom 
all his present dreams. 


Bob Bowes’ “Last Writing Job’’ 


Robert M. Bowes, president of Bowes “Seal Fast” Corp., 
Indianapolis, died one bright day last June. One of the 
most enthusiastic of salesmen, and always interested in his 
fellow man, late in the spring he gave an interview to a 
staff writer for SM. Perhaps it was his last interview. He 
said at the time he was having “‘a little trouble” with his 
health. 


His story, telling how he planned to train returned war 
veterans for sales work, — in the June 1 issue of 
this magazine. The other day a booklet was issued by the 
company he so long headed. It is called “Basic Principles 
of Salesmanship” and is described as “‘his last writing job.” 
It isn’t a bulky work—only 20 pages. Here are a few 
brief excerpts from it: 


“There is no substitute for experience in the develop- 


|ment of sales skill.” 


“To honestly sell is to get benefits to people . . . not 
to take something away. That is the purpose of sales- 
manship.” 


“You want people to like you? . . . All right, then, you 
must like people. When you like people you want to do 
something for them.” 


“A woman is interested in a refrigerator because she 
wants to keep the baby’s milk ange & Then why not 
talk to her about keeping the baby’s milk properly? And 
not so much about mechanical construction, of which she 
knows so little and probably appreciates less.” 


“Skillfully weave the benefits into your sales presenta- 
tions.” 


“A salesman must not only be worth while, he must 
look worth while.” 


“Any salesman who has been on his job any length 
of time and does not have a ‘canned’ sales talk should be 
‘canned’ himself.” 


“Desire to possess is 2 very human and very natural in- 
stinct. Desire to possess is based upon desire to add to 
the satisfactions of life. Desire sufficiently intensified im- 
pels decision—the final step in completing a sale.” 


Bob Bowes, a very human man, ended his last writing 
job, fittingly, with this. “Amen,” if you'll notice, was 
his final word. On the last page in his last word to man: 


“THE AUTHOR’S EARNEST PRAYER. 


“May God be with you, SALESMAN. . . . Go out and 
make good. Do your bit as a better salesman and make for 
a better country in which to live. . . . Better selling has 
made, and always will make, the best country on the face 
of Gods’ green earth. 

“AMEN.” 
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Photos by Ewing Galloway 
JOHNSON ELLIS MILLIKEN FULENWIDER STULL 


SEp 


HERCULES POWDER CO. announces the elections of William 
R. Ellis and Mahlon G. Milliken as vice-presidents and mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Philip B. Stull, now a vice- 
president has also been elected a member of the executive 
committee. The company also announces the appointment 


: ; 


BLANCKE 


of J. B. Fulenwider as general manager of the Cellulose 
Products Department and J. B. Johnson as general manager 
of the Explosives Department. Both men have been assistant 
general managers of their respective departments. Mr. Fulen- 
wider joined the firm in 1926, Mr. Johnson in 1921. 


NEWS REEL 


DREYFUS 


DR. CAMILLE DREYFUS has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Celanese Corp. He will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer of the company. HAR- 


STANLEY B. MONASCH is 
appointed sales promotion 
manager, Three Feathers Dis- 
tributors, Inc. He joined the 
firm in 1936 and formerly 
was assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Schenley affiliate. 


MONASCH 
TEMBER 15, 1945 


OLD BLANCKE becomes the firm’s new president. 


CHARLES A. KIRK is elected 
executive vice-president of 
International Business Ma- 
chine Corp. Mr. Kirk is also 
a director of the company and 
was previously vice-presiden’ 
in charge of manufacturing 


KIRK 
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Tell the people who tell the world 


The way John Carruthers con work on a jury isn't the market. They not only have the imaginction to try end 
half of it. Any day of the week, without benefit of a the money to buy new products but they're the peoz'c 
single whereas, he moulds opinions whenever he opens who start the trends that resclt in future volume. 

his mouth. 


Folks listen to his advice on everyining from fishing tackle 
to economics because they know it is sure to be based 
on sound judgment. He is typical of the significant peop!> 
who depend upon Newsweek for straightfcrward report- 
ing and news interpretation. 


if you have an idea you want to put acress — cbhout a 
new product or a new service — it will pay you to put 
It up to the people who make up this important top-of-the- 


IN THE PROFESSIONS .. . Leadership — Readership 
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Aah’ * PRESDWOODS 


PRODUCTS 
TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


have Ceen advertised tn 
POULTRY TRIBUNE 


You can't afford to leave a “Two Billion Most manufacturers of Building Materials 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine Schedule. 
1944 gross farm income from Poultry and are keenly aware of the lively building 


Eggs was $2,689,000,000. (Source U.S.D.A.) 
tempo on Poultry farms. The pounding 


of hammers and the cackling of hens is 
a regular and profitable duet. Every 
day, America's laying hens produce six 
million dollars cash income. If you can 
talk good housing... good ventilation... 
good insulation... or anything else that's 
good for the Poultry Industry, put Poultry 
Tribune at the top of your Farm 


Magazine list. 


Tak Fi 


Tour FARM Haguree ist Is Not Complete vitor T R | R J N o 


MEMBER: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. America’s Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 

Representatives —New York: Billingslea and Ficke—Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 
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Extra Profit 
Lucy 


for EXECUTIVES 


9. What is 
DIRECT ADVERTISING? 


A. Printed Salesmanship aimed 
directly at your customer or 
prospect — reaching him in 
person, at his home, his of- 
fice, or at point of sale. 


9. Why is it valuable now? 


A. It builds dealer organizations 
disrupted during the War, 
creates consumer demand 
for your product by name, 
aids you in establishing your 
position in the heavily com- 
petitive post-war market. 


9. Does my g>ncral Advertising 
Ag2ncy handle it? 


A. Some do—the majority do 
not, because Direct Adver- 
tising requires specialized 
techniques. 


Q. Can my Advertising Manag2r 
and his staff handle it? 


A. Yes—with the assistance and 
cooperation of a Recognize 
Leader in Direct Advertisince 
such as the D. H. AHRENC 
Co. 


@ AHREND CLIENTS HAVE 
WON TWELVE NATIONAL 
AWARDS WITHIN THE 
PAST THREE YEARS 


* 


Consultation without obligation in N. Y 
Metropolitan Area. Elsewhere no charge 
will be made for consultation if our pro- 
posals are accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 


WoOrth 2-5892 
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I see a candy item in the drug out- 
lets, called “Old Nick.” That would 
make a good gag-name for a razor- 
blade. 


= 

To SM’s cartoonist, Angelo, I have 
relayed this idea: Four Quonset Huts 
in a row. Caption: “Hut—Two— 
Three—Four.” 

» 

At my suggestion, Bob Graham, one 
of the column's longest and most re- 
liable contribs, has been named Asso- 
ciate Copy-Director of Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia agency. 


Wonder why A. C. Spark-Plug 
doesn’t do something obvious with its 
trade-name, like: “ACtion!” 

+ 

Curiously enough, within a day of 
each other, I saw three movies plug- 
ging coal and its vital role in the 
nation’s power. One full-length film 
in color, with Bob Trout narrating, 
seemed the best of the lot. It is spon- 
sored by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. 

* 

Add similes: “As alike as two chip- 
munks.” Incidentally, maybe this is a 
fair definition of a chipmunk: “A rat 
in technicolor.” 

* 

A man with the engaging name of 
“Pinkstaff” down in Tennessee writes 
that he may be interested in buying 
my little printing-outfit. If he runs true 
to form, however, that’s the last I will 
ever hear of it. Guess I’m a poor sales- 
man after all. 

o 

Littoral-minded people obviously 

prefer the seashore to the mountains. 
6 

Speaking of which, I have a note 
here somewhere to say that some of 
the mountain resorts should issue fly- 
swatters to the guests. They tell me, 
come to think of it, that they’re known 
as “fly-flaps” in the old South. 

+ 


Pete Woodward, by the way, bought 

a “Victory Swatter” this past Summer. 

The label read: ‘“This Victory Swatter 

can’t be used to battle the Japs, but 

the steel saved in the wire handle can.” 
e 


After more than a quarter-century 


of advertising, Oldsmobile has come 
up with a cute play-on-words: ‘Look 
to Olds for all that’s new!”. 
° 
Tessie O’Paque says she sees a fel- 
low named “Rites” in the obituary 
columns almost every day. 
a 
For our local movie, the linotyper 
set it so that the general effect was: 
“Healthfully air-conditioned Walter 
Pidgeon.” 


aa 

Prompted by the phony expense. 
account printed here, Grace Leach, 
public relations, Fawcett Publications, 
sends one that was actually put in by 
the well-known writer Homer Croy, on 
his return from Washington, where he 
had gathered material for an article in 
August True: “My Poker-Playing 
Friend, Harry Truman.” It went like 
this: 
ee ED nna vececincsces cus 10¢ 
Injury to my feelings for black look he 


od able ae wack eae ae ale ea 15¢ 
Se GN GIG noc ccccccdccoscss 12¢ 
Willard Hotel. Twin beds, one unoccu- 
PE ccces Chui ele ke ben ee enes one $8.20 
Lunch on train, sitting across from pretty 
AAAS ae ee eee $1.60 


Strain on constitution from refusing drink 

Se errr 15¢ 

Here is where I offered to buy the editor 

a cola drink+-damare to my morale by 

reason of dirty look he gave me...... 10¢ 
ss 

Aside to Paul (Santa Claus) 
Weiner, v. p. of Purofied Down 
Products Corp., Empire State Bldg.: 
Thanks, publicly, for that steel tape 
measure you sent me. Hope you weren't 
working the Saturday morning that 
bomber crashed into vour office-build- 
ing with such tragic effect, even if your 
quarters are several stories below the 
scene of the sickening impact. 

* 

Fraternization Note: Every 25 yeats, 
we lock horns with the Krauts in an 
all-out death-struggle. However, a few 
days after the referee’s whistle calls 
game, our bovs try to date the frauleins 
as though they were never enemies. 
Ien’t this all pretty cockeved? Why 
fight one week and fondle the next? 

* 

Correction: A later letter tells me 
that Mr. Pinkstaff is really interested 
in buying the printing-outfit. Now, 
how in the world do I pack that equ!p- 
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k Vi hen you watch these men laying the top four inches of a landing strip, 
~ you’re watching a team of machines making light of a job that would crack the 
bY backs of countless coolies. 
¢ 

Reading left to right, there’s a Blaw-Knox blading spreader, a Jackson internal 
s) vibrator, a Foote mixer—to be followed by a Blaw-Knox finisher and a 
ss Koehring float to put the finishing touches on the sky-roads at New York’s 
A new mammoth Idlewild airport. 
- And back at Blaw-Knox, and Jackson, and Foote, and Koehring, you'll see 
\d- teams of management-men — 42 Business Week subscribers plus 124 pass-along 
yur readers— mapping their executive thinking with the efficient help of this magazine’s 
the alert business news reporting and interpretation. 

It’s the same no matter where you look. You'll see Business Week at work 
ALS, wherever you find management-men building the strips for happy business landings! 
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At Left: Map shewing relative 

size of Sioux City's A. 
B. C. Retail Trading 
Zone. (Portions of coun- 
included in toto.) 

Below: Closeup of the Sioux 
City Retail Trading Zone. 
Shaded counties are 
among the nation's 
wealthiest in gross cash 
farm income. 
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i] 0 17 Counties Or 
8 of the Nations Richest Farms 
In a recent and authoritative survey of all counties from Maine to 


California, it was shown that out of 200 counties having the highest 


gross cash farm income 17 of them were in Sioux City’s retail trad- 


ing zone.” 


Such figures speak for themselves and require no elaboration. It is 
sound evidence—and added evidence—of Sioux City’s compelling po- 
sition as a business center at the very heart of one of the nation’s rich- 
est agricultural areas. 


In this postwar period of readjustment the stabilized buying power of 
Greater Sioux City affords the advertiser a solid market. Sioux City’s 
wartime industries are her peacetime industries — reconversion and 


unemployment are not FARM problems. 


*Copyright 1945, Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power; further reproduction not licensed. 
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ment and get the whole thing to Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., without spilling type, 
quads, and reglets all over the Atlantic 
seaboard ? 

e 

Writes Jack Lutz: “An announcer 

this a.m., in airing a spot-commercial 
about canning-jars and how good they 
are, ended by saying: ‘Sugar? You do 
not need sugar for canning, Friends.’ 
It occurred to me that here, if ever, 
punctuation is highly important.” 

. 


When the previous issue lumbered 
off to press, the Japs were still trying 
to decide to take their bitter medicine. 
The war appeared to be in the bag at 
long last, but still ahead of the date 
most military authorities had set for its 
conclusion. 

The column can add but little to the 
reams of copy accompanying the elec. 
tric news of full surrender. It is in 
order, however, to say that our leaders, 
including FDR, planned some pretty 
effective strategy. Our armed forces 
fought magnificently. The heartache is 
for those who didn’t come back, and 
for those who were cruelly injured. 
Without detracting in the least from 
everything that went before, history 
will reserve a special page for /a 
bomba atémica. 

e 

Suggested slogan for the Leather 
Belting Manufacturers’ Association: 
“Leave it to Leather.” 

e 

I often think there will never be 
true democracy in this country until 
the newspapers and the “‘slick’’ maga- 
zines get rid of that stuffy (and 
corny!) feature—the Society Page 

e 

“Gratitude,” it would seem, is 
merely a word in the Oxford English 
dictionary. 

* 

Go and see “The Story of GI Joe,” 
as a tribute to a bunch of fine kids: 
but don’t expect too much in the way 
of entertainment. It drags like a crusty 
brier that needs reaming. 

o 

Allan Converse wonders why Mum 
or Lifebuoy didn’t do something with 
a headline like: ‘The Big Summer 
Offensive!”’. 

. 

Russ Branch tells me about a copy- 
writer named ‘Moses.’ It seems that 
when he sits down-at the typewriter, 
the bull rushes. 

. 

Suggested headline for a Lucite of 

Monsanto page: ‘‘Plastic Sorcery 
* 

“Hot diggity!’ . . . said the Chiel 
Justice.”"—Nescafé. Which definitely 
dates him. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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REFLECTING the Farm South’s New Vitality 


Youth in itself is vitality. 
It is action . . . progress. To youth belongs 
the future. 


The 4-H Clubs of America represent youth 
with something on its mind, alert and eager 
youngsters with a determination to be adults 
who count. 


63.5% of 4-H boys and girls—1,001,267 of 
them—live in the farm South . . . Southern 
Agriculturist’s market. And Southern Agri- 
culturist devotes an entire editorial depart- 
ment to farm boys and farm girls every issue. 
every year. Reach the youth of the South— 
and their parents—through this fine old farm 
magazine with over 900,000 circulation. 
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The packaging industry soon will 
be invaded by the big three Akron 
Rubber Companies as it has never 
before been invaded, 


The contributions ready to be 
made by Goodyear’s “Pliofilms” 
and “Vitafilms,” Firestone’s “Velon” 
and Goodrich’s “Koroseal” will in 
turn give the packaging industry 
the materials it needs to enter fields 
heretofore untouched. 


The functions and qualities of the 
Akron wrapping films are similar. 
They are said to be more air-and- 
moisture-proof than any other 
wrapping material. They permit 
very little vapor transmission, are 
resistant to snags, tearing, oils, 
greases, acids. They prevent mil- 
dew, will keep out germs and in- 
sects. They are tasteless, odorless, 
and will in no way affect foods. 


This new contribution by the rub- 
ber industry is another reason why 
Akron, a rich free-spending mar- 
ket, should top your list when plan- 
ning your future sales programs. 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York ¢ Philadelphia © Chicago 
Cleveland @ tLos Angeles © Atlanta 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Salesmen’s Commissions Again 


Will you clarify the new regula- 
tions with reference to getting in- 
creases in money ae far as a sales- 
man on commission is concerned? 
Can a company increase commis- 
sion rates without permission from 
the Treasury Department where 
the amounts received are more 
than $5,000? Can this be made 
retroactive, and, if so, how far 


back? 


The new Internal Revenue Bureau 
regulations remove all restrictions as to 
salaries, commissions, bonuses, etc., in- 
cluding those over $5,000. 

The only requirement is that any in- 
crease in compensation to employes or 
salesmen cannot be used as a basis for 
getting an increase in the ceiling price 
of any article manufactured by the 
company. 

Bonus and salary increases can be 
retroactive, and may go as far back as 
desired. 


Consumer Credit Controls 


What changes can be expected 
in consumer credit controls dur- 
ing, or after, the reconversion 
period? 


The Federal Reserve Board probably 
will drop its control over charge ac- 
counts; that is, the requirement that 
such accounts must be paid by the 10th 
of the second month after purchase. 
However, it definitely intends to con- 
tinue restrictions on instalment buying, 
particularly of high-price products 
from refrigerators up to automobiles. 
Plan is to keep such controls until pro- 
duction and demand are thoroughly in 
balance. President Truman’s executive 
order on reconversion authorizes re- 
laxation of credit controls wherever 
such relaxation will not contribute 
either to inflation or deflation. 


Soon: No Air Priorities 


How soon can we expect assured 
business travel by air without the 
necessity of priorities? 


The War Department has ordered 
priorities on all domestic commercial 
airlines abolished on Oct. 15. Begin- 
ning Sept. 15 priorities will be reduced 
from about 100,000 a month to 15,000 
a month or less, creating better oppor- 
tunities for getting airline seats. Only 


one class of priorities will be issued, 
instead of four as previously, during 
the Sept. 15 - Oct. 15 period. Also on 
Oct. 15 controls will discontinued 
on travel on civil airlines to South and 
Central America and Alaska. However, 
priority controls will be continued for 
some time on airlines across the At. 
lantic and Pacific oceans. 


Traveling Without Passports 


Is it true that business men may 
now travel to various other coun. 
tries for business purposes with. 
out first obtaining passports? 


The Secretary of State has amended 
the Passport Control Regulations to 
enable American citizens to travel be- 
tween the U. S. and any country or 
territory in North, Central or South 
America or adjacent islands without 
bearing valid American passports. Of- 
ficials of other governments in this 
hemisphere have indicated that the 
aplliens of their countries will be 
changed to permit American citizens to 
travel therein without passports—but 
passports will still be necessary until 
they have done so. Passports are not 
needed in Canada. Mexico requires 
passports and visas of American citi 
zens, except as tourists and students. 


FM Broadcasting 

Is it likely that Frequency Mod- 
ulation broadcasting will supplant 
standard A.M. stations, necessitat- 
ing revision of advertising plan 
ning through the medium of 
radio? 


As of March, 1945, some 58 Fre 
quency Modulation stations were in 
active operation throughout the coun 
try. The expectation is that FM broad 
casting will extend widely within the 
next few years, and the FCC has a0- 
nounced post-war rules for the filing 
of applications and holding of hear 
ings. . 
However, the Radio Section, Nation 
al Bureau of Standards, says: “Stand 
ard AM stations are not expected to 
be discarded as a result of the expat 
sion of FM. Allocated - broadcasting 
bands probably will remain about # 
they now are.” The Bureau expects 
see on the market soon a good cof 
bination standard AM and FM set with 
record attachment. 


When Is Peace Legal? 


Since business is subject " 
numerous laws and_ regulatiot 
which continue for some set peT™ 
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| CALL ON Spee FOR GOOD HUNTING 


a WEAF ...... . . New York “SPOT” spelled backwards is ““Tops’”’—and, seriously, that’s the 
ant . een . . . . : 

itat- WBZ & WBZA Boston, Springfield service Spot” 18 rendering to many time buyers with spot problems. 
Jan- 


Maybe he can’t always flush the exact time you have in mind. 
of® WGY...... . . Schenectady , ’ 


But the truth of the matter is that many a well-known advertiser 
KYW. . . « « « ~ « Philadelphia 


Fre has found that “Spot” is super at turning up something that fills the 
be: WRC. . «e+ + + » Washington bill. For NBC Spot Sales specialists have at their fingertips all 
road: KOKA . ; Pittsburgh the vital facts . . . facts that may open your eyes to some great 
a oe opportunities for great results. 

sa WIAM ...... . . Cleveland 

nw. WOWO ..... . . Ft. Wayne Call on “Spot” today for good hunting on one or some, or all of 
ee NBC's eleven essential stations . . . stations which will deliver your 
and sales messages to 55% of the radio families in the United States . . . 
ed tom SOA... ~~. ~~. . - Denver families whose buying power is 34.2% greater than the average for the 
a KPO... . . «+ ©San Francisco whole country ... families who buy all kinds of products—fast and often, 
put 4s 

acts to 


NBCs 


RO}) SALES 


ct to 
ation New York, Circle 7-8300 + Chicago, Superior 8300 « San Francisco, Graystone 8700 
veriod Washington, Republic 4000 « Cleveland, Cherry 0942 « Hollywood, Hollywood 6161 


Denver, Maine 6211 + Boston, Hancock 4261 
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automatically, 
permanently, 


economically recorded 


Now—police reports 


Telephone Conversations 

Airport Traffic Control Towers 

Medical Case Histories 

Radio Broadcasts 

Police Work 

Conferences and Staff 
Meetings 

Educational Projects 

Speech Training Courses 

Preliminary Legal Testimony 

Law Enforcement 
Investigations 

Diplomatic and Intelligence 
Activities 

> Governmental Monitoring 

hs of Radio Broadcasts 

Radio, Theatrical and 

Dramatic Rehearsals 


aaaet 


Silently—faithfully—the Fonda Recorder makes an eight hour record 
on cellophane tape of all verbal police reports, testimony, evidence, 
emergency calls, etc. Fully automatic, it requires no attendant—can 


be playe 


ET acquainted with the Fonda 
Recorder and you will find numer- 
ous essential uses for it in your work. 
Consider these features: It records up 
to 8 hours on cellophane tape unat- 
tended ... There is no processing of 
the tape—throw a switch and listen 
to the play-back in full, natural sound! 
. . - It functions equally well in a 
sound-proofed studio or outdoors. 
No technical skill or knowledge is 
needed to operate it... Any part of 
an 8-hour recording can be immedi- 
ately located for playback .. . Its 


back immediately. 


fidelity compares favorably with that 
of any other reference recorder made 
. . « Any Fonda recording can be 
played back hundreds of times with- 
out evidence of loss of quality. 


FREE—For latest information and liter- 
ature on this all purpose portable tape 
recorder and its multiple uses in business 
and industry, write to: 


FONDA DIVISION 
JEFFERSON-TRAVIS CORPORATION 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

NEW YORK e WASHINGTON + BOSTON 


Continuous Sound Recording Equipment 
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after the “termination of hostilj. 
ties,” how is the date of the “end 
of the war” to be determined’? 


President Truman definitely has 
given Congress the responsibility of 
deciding when the formal end of 
hostilities shall be proclaimed. This 
will be done by a joint Congressional] 
resolution providing the legal date 
upon which the expiration of such laws 
and regulations will hinge—unless 
Congress acts to repeal some of the 
measures separately. The President has 
asked Congress not to act precipitately, 
and it appears that end of the war 
will not be proclaimed for several 
months. 

For instance, the increased excise 
taxes and postage rates will revert to 
lower levels on the first day of the 
first month after six months following 
“termination of hostilities.” The pres- 
ent price law runs to June 30, 1946; 
hence price control and rationing ter- 
mination are not tied to the date of the 
war's end. 


No Lack of Paperboard Boxes 


How soon will paperboard boxes 
be in adequate supply for com- 
mercial purposes? 


Expanding civilian needs, due to de- 
mands for packaging reconversion 
products and certain wartime restricted 
commodities, will not be handicapped 
by lack of paperboard containers, the 
WPB Paperboard Division says. Gov- 
ernment control orders limiting pro- 
duction for civilian uses have been re- 
voked; military requirements have 
fallen off sharply, and the supply of 
folding and set-up paperboard boxes 
began to ease considerably immediately 
after the Jap surrender, WPB reports. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1945 


T : 4 e e 

Next Year’s Advertising 
THE C.E.D. ESTIMATES FOR 1947, which were Picto- 
graphed in nine pages in the August 15 S.M., will give 
the readers of each of the 290 industry sub-classifications 


a reasonably sound basis for setting up advertising appro- 
priations. 


While 1947 was used as the “‘first year after full recon- 


| version,” the sudden ending of the Japanese War moves 


the date up, so that for all practical purposes the year is 
1946. 


Nothing is more true today than the historic words of 
President Roosevelt back in 1933, “We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” People can take the necessary, and 
probably temporary, unemployment due to reconversion 
in their stride—or they can become panicky. All that would 
be needed to start a depression would be enough people 


» thinking we are going to have one. 


That's why advertising can play a big part in winning 
the Peace, just as it did in helping to win the War. 


Advertising can help to insure public confidence in the 
ability of private enterprise to create the 54 million jobs 


| called for in the Committee for Economic Development's 


survey. 


Advertising can help to reassure the factory employes 
who have been laid off or who are fearful that a lay-off 
is coming. 


Advertising will show your salesmen and your office 


| workers that you are backing up your belief in the future 


with your money. 


Advertising will remain easy on the corporate purse even 


| though the excess profits tax may be cut or abolished. The 


nian I 2 


normal tax will remain high for many years. 


Boldness is required to get the peacetime wheels re- 
volving quickly. 


| Two Budget Methods 


» “HOW TO SET THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TION?” is the question being asked these days. Some 


companies will use their 1941 sales volume as a means 


B of projection. Those whose business has not been inter- 


tupted by the war will use current figures. 


For those who do not find the answer in the records 
of their own organizations, we suggest two recently issued 
studies. One is the report referred to in paragraphs 
above, the “American Industry Looks Ahead” report of 
the C.E.D., and the other is a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Market Research Department of Life magazine called, 

What's Ahead for Advertising?” 


Using the C.E.D. 


= report a manufacturer would be 
justified 


either in setting up an advertising budget for 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 


1946 which would be 42% higher than in 1939 (that is 
the over-all average increase), or a budget more definitely 
attuned to his specific-industry if that is one of the 290 
covered in the C.E.D. report. 


The Life study first shows the close relationship between 
national income and national retail sales and then an 
almost equally close relationship between retail sales and 
national advertising. The first page of Marketing Picto- 
graphs in this issue presents two charts from this study. 
In the following pages of the Life pamphlet the publishers 
give the past. relationship and the probable future rela- 
tionship between types of advertised products (foods, 
beverages, drugs, clothing, automobiles, etc.) and retail 
sales. If you can make a good guess on the probable future 
course of national income or retail sales, then these charts 
will show what each industry is likely to do in advertising. 


But in addition to what we ordinarily think of as ad- 
vertising, it is tremendously important that a generous 
appropriation be made for public relations. Actually, public 
relations is more all embracive than either salesmanship 
or advertising, and we agree with our friend Kinsey N. 
Merritt, General Manager of Public Relations for Railway 
Express Agency, who said in a talk recently that nothing 
is more vital to the efforts now evident throughout the 
United States to speed along an era of prosperity and a 
return to the American way of life than quick restoration 
of good public relations in business and industry. 


Hard-hitting and constructive advertising copy is good 
public relations and so are the “‘plant-town” newspaper 


DISTRIBUTION OF NET CORPORATE 


PROFITS DURING THE WAR 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS| 194] 1942| 1943 | 1944 


CORPORATE 
DIVIDENDS 


CORPORATE 
SAVINGS 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


RAPHIC BY PICKSS, M. Vom 


With dividends leveled off during the war years cor- 
porate savings have increased, and they will be further 
augmented by excess profits tax credits. They provide 
the nest-egg for expanded sales and advertising budgets. 
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REGISTRATION OF 


NEW 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


? 
241,916 «st 


1939 40 "41 "42 "43 "44 45°46 


SOURCE: U. 5. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


APaic BY PIC’.S. &. 1) —_— 


If the theory is correct that following reconversion 
there will be as many good years as there were war 
years, then the automotive trades are definitely 
assured of good business continuing through 1949. 


pages which can do a lot to reassure workers and their 
families and their merchants and the professional men and 
service employes that Company X believes in the future 
and is making rapid progress in reconversion. Bristol- 
Myers, for example, lost no time in reassuring the towns- 
folks around their Syracuse and New Jersey plants that 
they were there to stay. “We like Syracuse and the people 
who live here. . . . We intend to stay in Syracuse until 
we are numbered among the oldest citizens . . . there will 
be no shut-down, no wholesale lay-offs.” 


A strikingly good example of fine public relations 
reached the desk-this morning. It is the 1945 Annual Re- 
port to Employes of The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. The report is unusual in several 
respects. In addition to giving the employes a financial 
picture of the past year, the report tells the story of 
American business in terms of Champion progress and 
forecasts the foreseeable future for company employes. 


Will Selling Be Necessary? 


A COUPLE OF YEARS BACK I hazarded a guess in this 
column that many people who have learned to get along 
without things during the war emergency would not quickly 
rush back to the pre-war habit of “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” 


Now comes partial confirmation in a guest column which 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson wrote for 
Drew Pearson. 


He points out that during the war he had to mow his 
own lawn, but he learned how each section could be 
mowed to develop the best cut of grass, and that “I not 
only improved the lawn, I improved my digestion. 


“I shall reflect on the fact that an auto salesman could 
sell me a new car each year. A car that had gone past 15 
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or 20 thousand miles I figured no longer reliable. But } 
learned autos will go 50 thousand to 100 thousand miles 
and still be pretty dependable. Tires, too. I used to think 
the life of one was 10 thousand miles. But I had a set 
bought in May, 1940, which have gone more than 59 
thousand miles; have been recapped twice—five years 
service and still good. 


“We needed lessons of thrift, which as a great nation 
we may well retain. America has been prodigal. We have 
always been a little wasteful—our resources were so great.” 


The ‘pent-up demand” idea has been greatly over. 
worked. Those who think that Americans will rush out to 
buy everything which they couldn’t buy during the war 
are, in my opinion, due for a rude awakening. 


Some non-buying habits have been formed during the 
past four years, and habits once formed aren't easily 
broken. 


Be prepared for a tough competitive selling situation. 
If it does come, you will not have lost much. It will be 
like paying insurance on a house that doesn’t burn down, 


Bayard Taylor, regional OPA price administrator in 
Chicago, expressed the opinion recently that “There will 
be such a y ame for goods that advertising will not be 
necessary. Advertise when business is poor; don’t bother 
when business is good.” Mr. Taylor’s boss, Chester Bowles, 
made a fortune in the advertising agency of Benton and 
Bowles. He wouldn’t have made much if he had offered 
that advice to his clients and if they had followed it. 


Significant Shorts 


A Plug for the Survey of Buying Power: Ray Pres- 
cott, our Research Director, has just been checking the 
Department of Commerce's state estimates of income, re- 
leased August 15, against our own estimates which were 
prepared January 1 and published in the May 15 SuRVE\ 
OF BUYING PowER. He says that the two estimates are 
absolutely identical in’ 16.3% of the states, differ 19% 0 
less in 37.0%, 3% or less in 61.3%, 5% or less in 
71.3%, 10% or less in 95.8%, and that in only two states 
is there a differential of more than 10%. 


Packard’s Allocation Plan: Manufacturers who att 
worried about working out a fair method of allocating 
their first new models might well follow Packard's decision 
to establish what it calls an “open book policy” under 
which any dealer will be permitted to see the company’s 
record of shipments to other dealers. The idea is that an) 
argument from Brooklyn or elsewhere to the effect that 
“we was robbed” will be quickly settled by a look at the 


| book. 


Boston Conference on Distribution: Dan Bloomfield 
reminds me that this year’s annual Boston conference will 
be held October 15-16 at the Hotel Statler. While the 
meeting is limited by O.D.T. rules to 150 persons from 
outside Massachusetts, anyone who has other business 
Boston at the time of the conference may make his ow! 
hotel reservatiorfs and, of course, will be welcome at the 
conference. It's always worth attending, and this year’ 
ptogram is particularly good, with the main themes being, 
Price Trends in the Period Ahead, Distribution Costs— 
Will They Rise? and World Markets for American Bust 
ness. 

—Puiuip SAcisBur! 
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PRIVATE BUSINES 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


. SPENT FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


BEFORE THE WAR 


DURING THE WAR 


| $275-300,000,000 


A YEAR A YEAR 


$500--750,000,000* 


SOURCE U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


® estimaten 
CRAPHIC BY PICK-S, ©. 7. mum 


DouLars FoR Propuction ResEARcH—only pennies for 
market research. It isn’t logical when the nation must 


ERHAPS distribution doesn’t 

cost too much, but for the sake 

of argument let’s agree for the 

moment with our critics and 
assume that distribution costs could 
be reduced. 

But before agreeing whole-hearted- 
ly with the thesis that distribution 
costs are much too high, we should 
point out that every intelligent busi- 
nessman knows that distribution costs 
could be lowered materially by lop- 
ping off all frills and non-essentials— 
but it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
this would benefit the national econ- 
omy. People get costly service because 
they demand costly service. 

However, there can be no ques- 
tioning the fact that much more time 
and many more dollars have been ex- 
pended in reducing production costs 
than in similar attempts to reduce dis- 
tribution costs. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has recently 
completed a survey among a group of 
its readers who were asked to tell 
about their own individual company 
Practices—as to the number of people 
employed and the number of dollars 
expended in projects designed to low- 
&t production costs as compared with 
work which might conceivably result 
in a lowering of distribution costs. 

It all started when the writer was 
having lunch one day this spring with 
the two partners of Stewart, Brown 
and. Associates—Paul Stewart and 
Lyndon Brown. Paul Stewart, you may 
femember, was co-author with Dr. 
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sell 42% more than in the biggest pre-war year. 


Frederick Dewhurst of the Twentieth 
Century Fund book of a decade ago 
titled, “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?” and Lyn Brown left the 
cloisters of Northwestern to become 
Director of Research of Lord and 
Thomas (later Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing) before going into partnership 
with Paul. 

At the lunch table we were dis- 
cussing some of the attacks made 
against marketing men because of sup- 
posedly high distribution costs and 
one of the partners said: 

“Tll bet that in the average com- 
pany they are spending anywhere from 
10 to 50 times more to learn how to 
cut production costs than they are 
spending to cut distribution costs— 
despite the fact that out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar 60c goes for distribu- 
tion as against 40c for production.” 

This struck me as a challenging 
statement—and I decided to try to 
find out from SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers what the truth was. So we sent 
a questionnaire to several hundred se- 
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Marketing’s biggest post-war problem is that 


WHY 
Does Distribution 


Cost So Much? 


of expanding sales and reducing distribution 
waste. In the face of these facts, does it make 
sense that pennies are being spent for market 


research, dollars for engineering research? 


lected SALES MANAGEMENT subscrib- 
ers—a fair sample by geographic lo 
cation and type of industry. 

The returns indicate that there is 2) 
minimum of 10 times as many people L 
engaged in cutting production costs , 
as are employed in trying to lowet | 
distribution costs, and a minimum of 
15 times as many dollars spent. 

No one knows the exact dollar fig- 
ure for either industrial research ot 
for market research, but the United 
States Department of Commerce say: 
that private business has been spend: 
ing during the war period for indus: 
trial research somewhere between $50C 
million and $750 million a year, while 
the estimates for market research 
range from $6 million to $12 million 
a year. Double or triple or even mul 
tiply this amount by 10 to include 
all forms of endeavor designed te 
lower distribution costs, and the sun 
is still tiny as compared with the 
amount spent for industrial research. 

S. C. (Chick) Allyn, president ot 
National Cash Register, stated on 
August 8 that in the past quarter 
century his company had spent more 
than $13 million for “engineering and 
research” and that this represented an 
average investment of $100 per year 
for each worker. He didn’t tell how 
much had been invested in market 
research. 

As the SALES MANAGEMENT ques- 
tionnaire was worded the answer 
called for an evaluation of more than 
research, ‘The exact wording of the 
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So They've Asked You to Be 
a Meeting Chairman! 


THEN PASTE THESE SIMPLE RULES in your hat. If you follow 
them they'll save untold embarrassment. They'll get you classed 
as an expert, and they'll keep your audience from yawning itself 
to death. 


1. Chairmanship of any meeting—even a small one—is a respon- 
sibility requiring time and thought. If you haven’t the time to 
make adequate preparation, turn down the invitation. A chair- 
man can make or break a meeting. 


2. Resolve to remember that the function of a chairman is to act 
as an adhesive to hold the meeting together, and as a traffic 


cop to keep it on a track. You haven't been asked to make a 
speech yourself. 


3. Long-windedness is the unforgivable crime on the part of a 
chairman. Write down what you have to say at each point in the 
program, then cut these remarks in half, If what remains of any 
part still runs over five minutes, cut it still further. 


4, Remember that the chairman is there to show off his speakers 
—not to show off himself. 


5. Get enough helpers of one kind or another to take all mect- 
ing details off your mind; you concentrate on your specific job. 


question was as follows: 

“We don’t need precise figures— 
an approximation will suffice—and I 
hope you will cooperate by putting a 
ring around the figure coming nearest 
to facts: 

1. In your own company, what is 
the relationship between the men and 
wonien employed and the dollars 
spent in market research and in sales 
cost control work, and in sales and 
distribution planning—as compared 
with the people and the dollars er 
gaged in engineering or chemical re- 
search, in production control or other 
types of efficiency engineering, in fac- 
tory cost accounting, etc.? Answer be- 


low by ringing the nearest approxi-_ 


mate figure or jotting down the actual 
figure. 

For every person engaged in trying 
to reduce distribution costs, the fol- 
lowing number is engaged in jobs 
leading to possible reduction in oro- 
duction costs: 
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l- 3- 5- 10- 20- 30- 40- 50 and over 
and for every dollar spent in trying 
to reduce distribution costs, the dollars 
spent for reduction in production 
costs are: 
1- 3- 5- 10- 20- 30- 40- 50 and over.” 
The questionnaire went to 300 com- 
panies and 117 replies were received, 
of which 93 could be tabulated. 
Chart Number I shows the break- 
down by industrial groups. The vari- 
ations between groups are interesting 
Sut not necessarily conclusive because 
the sample is obviously too small in 
some of the industries. More signifi- 
cant is the average for all industries 
which shows that 9.86 times more 
people are engaged in engineering or 
chemical research, production con- 
trol, factory cost accounting, etc., than 
in market research, sales cost control 
work, and sales and distribution plan- 
ning—and that 15.23 times more dol- 
lars are spent in the first named activ- 
ities. 


Bear in mind that these SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT subscribers are not truly 
representative of American industry. 
They are a cross-section of the more 
enterprising and progressive compan- 
ies. If they invest in a ratio of 10 peo- 
ple and 15 dollars, it is quite likely 
that the ratio for industry as a whole 
might be as high as 50 and 75. 

Some of the subscribers wrote let- 
ters which give an interesting and 
clear picture of the activities in their 
companies, but which do not contain 
figures which can be tabulated. For 
example, in one of the largest office 
appliance organizations in the coun- 
try a subscriber writes: ‘The same de- 
partments of our business which cot 
cern themselves with the reduction 
of production costs are likewise con 
cerned with the problem of the tt 
duction of merchandising costs and 
the split of time and effort is not lit 
erally ascertainable. In addition, out 
general sales management and Depatt- 
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6. Resist mightily the attempt to tell corny stories. If you must 
tell a story, it had better be good, it had better be pat, and you'd 
better be a good story teller. 


74 See that your committees on registration, attendance, platform 
props, etc., have done their work so well that you will not be 
late in starting your meeting. You must check on many things 
in advance. 


8. Don’t forget the need of a seventh inning stretch. Any 
meeting that runs two hours or longer needs a break. 


9, Be tough, in advance of the meeting, in your instructions to 
your speakers on their time allotment. 


10, Be tactful, but tough, about cutting off long-winded dis- 
cussion from the floor. 


11. Talk into your microphone and be sure your speakers do. 


12. See that your notes are typed legibly, preferably in jumbo 
type with your sheets clearly numbered in consecutive order. 
Check yourself ahead of time on pronunciation of all names, on 
all titles, initials and organization names, on company designa- 


tions. So many chairmen muff their introductions of speakers. 
Mr. Johnson won’t be flattered to be called Johnston; you'd sound 
like a dub if you said “General Motors Company” instead of 
“General Motors Corporation;” don’t stutter when you say 
“American Cyanamid,” Practice aloud—ahead of time. 


13. Try to stay away from the stereotyped meeting language 
which has been used until it’s threadbare: “I’m flattered at this 
opportunity .. ”. “It’s a great privilege . . .” etc. 


14, Don’t try to summarize what a speaker has said unless 
your program committee has specifically asked you to do so. It’s 
usually a terrific bore to the audience. 


15. If you are to be chairman of an audience-participation 
meeting, play safe and plant a few good questions with friends, 
who will start the ball rolling. Otherwise you may encounter a 
dead spot when discussion is supposed to start. 


16.; Don’t forget to thank your speakers. 


17. When the fireworks are over, wind up your meeting fast, 
even at the risk of seeming in a hurry. Don’t let it trail off into 
anticlimax while the audience shifts about in its seats. 


ment of Sales Personnel and Educa- 
tion are vitally concerned with this 
problem. While I suspect that the man 
who bet on the proposition that 10 to 
50 times more being spent on pro- 
duction costs could win his bet, I am 
sure he would lose .on the basis of 
our company alone. We are concen- 
trating the bulk of our efforts to re- 
duce sales costs by seeking to lower 
turnover through improved selection 
and training.” 

Another manufacturer—a maker of 
radio equipment—reports that for 
every person engaged in trying to 
teduce distribution costs 50 or more 
are engaged in jobs leading to pos- 
sible reduction of production costs, 
and that for every dollar spent in 
trying to reduce distribution costs, $50 
Or more are spent for reduction in 
production costs. Then he goes on to 
Say: 

“Technically speaking, everyone 
connected with production or factory 
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processes is responsible for improving 
the efficiency of his particular job and 
thereby reducing production costs. 
These responsibilities would extend 
from cost estimating, order and break- 
down, purchasing, receiving and in- 
spection, material control and han- 
dling, production planning, process 
engineering, fabrications, sub-assem- 
bly, final assembly and _ shipping. 
Each department undoubtedly has one 
or more individuals working on im- 
provement in procedures and meth- 
ods. 

“In addition to those who are in- 
directly concerned with production 
costs, we have the industrial engineer- 
ing group working on the most efh- 
cient factory layout. We also have 
development, design and styling engi- 
neers, time study engineers, process 
engineers, systems engineers, trouble 
shooters, product inspection, advance 
development engineers who merely 
develop and establish basic engineer- 


ing principles, the cost accounting 
group and internal auditors. 

“Just how many of these should be 
counted as responsible for produc- 
tion costs, how many are concerned 
with quality of product, and how 
many should be considered as produc- 
tion operations is a most difficult 
question. 

“On the other hand, all those with 
commercial responsibilities are con- 


_ cerned with distribution costs. This 


would include the product sales man- 
ager, regional office force, field organ- 
ization, sales analysis and sales sta- 
tistics, credit and financing, advertis- 
ing and promotion, commercial and 
market research. The alignment of 
functional responsibilities between 
different organizations varies so much 
that I doubt the existence of com- 
parable data. For example, it is the 
policy of our organization to reduce 
the amount of routine detail work to 
a minimum in our Research Depart- 
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CHART I 


DISTRIBUTION VS. PRODUCTION COSTS 


INDUSTRY 


Automobile Production and Supplies 
Building Materials and Supplies 
Clothing and Shoes 

Drugs and Toilet Articles 

Electrical Machinery and Equipment 
Foods and Beverages 

Hardware 

Heating Equipment 

Household Appliances 

Industrial Equipment and Supplies 
Paints and Varnishes 

Office Equipment 

Sporting Goods 

Textiles 


Miscellaneous 


PERSONS 


Number of 


DOLLARS 


participating 
companies 


Costs: 


14.5 in production 
8.6 in production 
5.3 in production 
3.7 in production 
9.6 in production 
6.8 in production 
5.9 in production 
3.0 in production 

39.4 in production 

14.0 in production 
7.6 in production 
5.8 in production 

20.3 in production 
9.5 in production 
7.7 in production 


For Every Person Engaged 
in Reducing Distribution 


Costs: 


25 4 in production 
11.2 in production 

8 2 in production 

5.2 in production 
19.0 in production 
11.4 in production 

6.8 in production 

6.6 in production 
33 5 in production 
21.2 in production 
15 6 in production 
10 O in production 
24.3 in production 
18 2 in production 


For Every Dollar Spent in 
Reducing Distribution 


11.8 in production 


9.86 


ment. Therefore, we are supported by 
clerical workers in sales statistics, tab- 
ulating equipment, typing 1 and 
other special services, yet if we did 
not have such support the clerical 
force of the Research Department 
would be substantially larger.” 
_ Out of 93 companies whose re- 
turns could be tabulated, there were 
_ four im which persons or dollars or 
both are greater in the distribution 
_ cost field than in the production cost 
category. One paint company, for ex- 
ample, says: “We have many more 
persons engaged in trying to reduce 
distribution costs than we have en- 
gaged in jobs leading to possible re- 
duction in production costs, and we 
spend many more dollars in trying to 
reduce distribution costs than dollars 
spent for the reduction in production 
costs. A conservative estimate would 
be about 4 to 1 in favor of production 
costs.” 

The trend seems to be towards 
spending more money in the produc- 
tion research end in proportion to dis- 
tribution costs, but this may be a 
war phenomenon traceable to the fact 
that many organizations have been 
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forced to cancel or curtail their sales 
activity. One such company, with a 
greatly curtailed civilian program, 
says that the Sales Research Depart- 
ment has been operating for two and 
one-half years and the comparison of 
the figures for 1944 (budget) and 
1944 (actual) shows that for every 
dollar spent for sales research $20 
was spent for general engineering; in 
1945 and in 1944 it was $13. The 
term ‘‘general engineering” in this 
company includes the expenses of the 
product engineering, factory account- 
ing, industrial engineering, and pro- 
duction control operations. 

The opinions of a few sales man- 
agers in the wholesale field were so- 
licited, although their answers are not 
included in the tabulation. We wanted 
to find how wholesalers were think- 
ing and what they were doing. A let- 
ter from a hardware wholesaler is 
fairly typical. He says: 

“About the only concrete post-war 
plan we as a distributor can make is 
in the general reduction of our oper- 
ating costs. One of the plans we have 
in mind to bring this about is the 
elimination of duplicate items and 


lines that we have carried in the past. 
For example, in normal times we 
cataloged and carried in stock ap- 
proximately 20 numbers of nail ham- 
mers; we believe that when we can 
get into normal distribution perhaps 
we can take care of all the hammer 
requirements of the retailers that we 
serve with six or eight numbers. This 
same condition applies to literally 
hundreds of items in our stock. 

“Another plan is to give more at- 
tention to furnishing our dealers with 
the hundreds of items that we carry in 
full-bundle and full-package lots. To 
accomplish this of course we. shall 
have to work closely with the manu- 
facturers and accumulate information 
as to the quantities and standard pack- 
ages that the average customer can 
buy. This naturally will eliminate re- 
packing much merchandise, thereby 
cutting down our packing and check- 
ing — By the same logic, tt 
will reduce greatly our expense in out 
claim department. The sale of met- 
chandise in broken packages in the 
past has been responsible for claims 
from customers, due to the items reach- 
ing them in bad condition.” 
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INDUSTRY 


Automobile Production and 
Supplies Company 


Clothing and Shoes Company . . 


Foods and Beverages Company. 


Building Materials and Supplies 
SE ataceaces «taaenes 


Drugs and Toilet Articles Com- 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment Company............ 
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CHART II 
PERSONS DOLLARS 
| For Every Person Engaged in Trying to For Every Dollar Spent in Trying to Re- 
| Reduce Distribution Costs, the Following duce Distribution Costs, the Dollars 
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CHART I1—<Continued from page 39) 


PERSONS | DOLLARS 


For Every Person Engaged in Trying to For Every Dollar Spent in Trying to Re- 

Reduce Distribution Costs, the Following duce Distribution Costs, the Dollars 

7 , Number Is Engaged ia Jobs Leading to Spent for Reduction cf Production Costs 
INDUSTRY Possible Reductions in Production Costs: are: 


| ¥ | 
Less 50 | Less! | 50 
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1 | | lover| 1 over 
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Broadway Hits 
Inspire 


THREE ORGANIZATIONS CON- 
SPIRED to turn out these windows 
—which look like a new trend in 
the merchandising of phonograph 
recordings. The Lenore Boe Studios, 
New York City, made the realistic 
papier méaché figures, for The 
Theatre Guild, Inc., of the prin- 
cipals of two smash _ musicals, 
‘Oklahoma,” and “Carousel.” Lib- 
erty Music Shops, New York City, 
decided they’d be perfect to put 
over two albums of songs from 
the shows, by Decca Records, Inc. 


MUSIC SHOPS THE COUNTRY 
OVER recognized that “certain 
something that sells” in Liberty’s 
bright-eyed windows, began copy- 
ing them to advantage. The top 
three photographs are of windows 
in and around Chicago. The bot- 
tom two are the originals by Boe. 
Liberty had its window display 
staff dream up the little carousel 
which actually turns. When Liberty 
breaks up its display the figures 
will be lent out by the Theatre 
Guild to other shops on request. 
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New Management Patterns to Meet 
Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales 


In this, the second part of Mr. Bigelow’s “thumb-nail course in 
post-war sales management,” he continues his discussion of recruit- 
ing methods, with special attention to aptitude testing, and consid- 
eration of salesmen’s compensation plans. In Part III, scheduled for 


SM October 1, he will cover important aspects of sales training. 


Part II of an article in four parts 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 
Management Consultants 
New York City 


OMORROW, sales managers 
will be compelled to use more 
scientific methods of recruit- 
ing, testing, and selecting sales 
personnel. They must adopt and in- 
telligently use advanced selection tech- 
niques, not only for field salesmen, 
but for supervisory people as well. 

In Part I* of this article I pointed 
out that scientific selection is not a 
single-step procedure, but a process 
consisting of at least 10 steps, as 
follows: 

1. Thorough-going job analysis and 
job description. 

2. Systematic recruitment of pros- 
pective applicants. 
Adequate personal history rec- 


ord. 

4. Preliminary screening procedure. 

5. Diagnostic interview. 

6. Psychological aptitude testing. 

7. Merit measurement of present 
men. 

8. Multiple interviews. 

9. Outside character and personal 
history reports. 

10. Personal interviews with refer- 
ences. 


The Importance of Job Analysis 
and Description: The first step in 
adopting advanced selection _ tech- 
niques is to write out Job Descriptions 
covering the various sales jobs, from 
field salesmen up through supervisors, 
district and branch managers, home 
office assistants—plus one for the sales 
manager himself. 

You can call this Job Description by 
any name you choose—duty outline, 
hiring specifications, pattern-of-work— 
as long as your sheet answers these 
nine simple questions: 


*See SM, September 1, 1945, page 35. 
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1. What does our 
to be? 
2. What does our 
to know? 
3. What does our 
to do? 
4. To whom does he report? 
5. Who supervises him directly ? 
6. Who reports to him? 
7. Whom does he supervise? 
8. Whom must he work with? 
(Jointly) 
9. What reports does he make? 
Questions 4, 7, 8 and 9 may over- 
lap the all inclusive Question 3— 
“What does our salesman have to do?” 
—but these later questions are too im- 
portant. to be observed by the general- 
ity of Question 3. 


salesman have 
salesman have 


salesman have 


Write Up a Job Description 


Writing up your first set of Job 
Descriptions may turn up some inter- 
esting facts. Some years ago, we made 
a national job analysis study of the 
salesmen’s activities of a large cos- 
metic manufacturer. Like most com- 
panies, they had never written up a 
Job Description on their sales job— 
they had no formal duty outline of 
any kind. 

We analyzed their letters to sales- 
men and sales bulletins for a three- 
month period. We listed on cards 
every task called for in these communi- 
cations. We asked the assistant sales 
manager to go through the cards and 
time each task, indicating the average 
number of seconds or minutes it 
should take to perform the assigned 
job. When the cards were listed, one 
duty to a line, the list made a sheet 
31/, feet long, and if the salesman per- 
formed the required duties, it would 


have been necessary for him to remain 
in each drug store 161/, hours. 

Such management cannot be called 
scientific. When you get your Job 
Descriptions written, time them. Find 
out whether your demands are ridicu- 
lous or reasonable. 


Systematic Recruitment of Ap- 
plicante: At the last, any selection 
procedure is a progressive means of 
screening out the unfit or unsuited by 
a series of interviews and tests. A few 
of those being considered fall by the 
wayside at each stage of the screening- 
out process. Obviously, the sales man- 
ager must have, to begin with, a 
sufficient number of applicants to lose 
the customary percentage at each 
screening-stage and still have some 
survivors to be considered and hired 
at the final stage. 

For example, if you require 10 new 
men and your experience shows that 
you eliminate, on the average, 90% 
of the applicants before they reach the 
final stage, it is obvious that the mere 
mathematics of the job compels you to 
start with 100 men or more. 

Too often, sales managers rely on 
“drop-in” applicants, random refer- 
ences by friends, acquaintances, or 
present salesmen—as the sole source 
of manpower prospects. With this cas- 
ual method, they never accumulate a 
sufhcient number of prospects to per- 
mit the needed number to survive the 
screening process. 


Other Steps in Selection: A com- 
prehensive personal history of the ap- 
plicant is essential to sound evaluation. 
An adequate applicant blank and per- 
sonal history form is helvful here. 

A quick, once-over preliminary 
screening procedure helps save time 
and money. For example, a large feed 
manufacturer will not hire a man 
without either farm selling, or farm 
feeding experience. A lighting fixture 
concern will not accept applicants hav- 
ing marital trouble. In many com- 
panies, passing a stiff physical exami- 
nation is a requirement. If your policy 
includes any “knock-out points” which 
automatically disqualify an applicant, 
it is wise to check these points first. 

A diagnostic interview, based upon 
tested “pattern interview’ experience 
will reveal many amazing facts which 
you would never expect to be able to 
obtain from a straightforward inter 
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RATING 
QUALIFICATION STANDARD PLUS] BENALEY NEF 
D- POINTS POINTS POINTS 
S 
Nt 1. FARM EXPERIENCE 
na 
7 a. As a feeder in past 10 yeers 50 
b. As a feeder more than 10 years ago 30 
e , 
pa c. Raised on farm 20 
d. Has done farm selling 25 
a 
; 2. ACQUAINTANCE IN TERRITORY 
na a. Travelled territory as county agent, salesman ; 
. or otherwise 10 
; b. Farming there now or recently 6 
Ww 
at 3. STANDING IN HIS OWN COMMUNITY 
+f a. Excellent 15 
“ b, Goed 10 
ned c. Fair 7 
d. Poor (don’t hire) 
e. Time resided there less 
on 
than 2 years 1 
>t: 
vil 2-5 years 3 
ve over 5 years 5 
aS- 
a 4, HEALTH—PHYSICAL CONDITION 
er: 
“ a. Excellent 25 
b. Good 20 
c. Fair 10 
Deduct 10 points if afflicted with: Arthritis, Diabetes, 
m- Rupture, Limbs missing. 
Ip PENALTY: Deduct 1 point fer each day's illness over a total 
on. of 10 days for the past year. 
ef- 
ity 5, INDUSTRIOUS 
nd (Rate on basis your own opinion) 25 
e 
an 
rm 6. PERSONAL DOMINANCE 
ire a. Enthusiasm , 5 
av b. Determination & persistence 7 
m- c. Courtesy 5 
mI d. Courageous, not afraid 4 
cy e. Self-confidence 3 
ich f. Appearance, carriage, etc. 3 
nt, g. Fluent talker, thinks 2 
en Forward, Net Points 
nce 
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RATING 
QUALIFICATION STANDARD PLUS [PENALTY | NET ’ 
POINTS POINTS POINTS 
Forward, Net Points 
7. AGE 
a.. 30-40 20 
b. 40-50 15 
c. 50-60 12 
d. Over 60 10 
8. PREVIOUS SELLING EXPERIENCE 
a. Selling direct to farmers 30 
b. Selling to fee dealers 10 
c. Selling to other dealers 5 | 
d. Canvassing experience—(i.e.—house-to-house or office-to- 15 . 
office) "4 
e. Other non-canvassing, non-farm experience 10 Bis 
f. Success in prior sales jobs | 
Excellent 10 ~ | 
Good 8 J 
Fair a i 
9, FINANCIAL CAPACITY 
a. Money for 6 months’ operations 20 
b. Money for 3 months’ operations 10 
c. Money for 1 months’ operations 5 
d, Can borrow to see him through 3 
PENALTY: Deduct 10 points if he must rely on business for 
current income during first 4 months 
10. CHARACTER 
Your own estimate of his truthfulness, sincerity, loyalty, 25 
frankness, etc. 
1], PERSONAL FACTORS 
a. Ambition 
Above average 8 
Average 5 
Below average 3 
b. Education 
College 4 
Agricultural College 3 
High School 2 
Grade School 1 
c. Married or Single 
Married, with wife and 2 or more dependents 7 
Married, wife only 5 
Single 4 
Widower 4 


TOTAL NET POINTS 


Distric 
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Four years of war has imposed severe restrictions 
upon the business activities which help to make 
America great. Now some of these restrictions 
are being removed. Business soon will be free 
of barbed wire entanglements, again working for 
the good of a nation at peace. The future of this 
country well may depend upon what business 
does with its regained freedom... the goods it 
makes, the jobs it offers, the way it utilizes adver- 
tising to sell the greater output that is neces- 
sary to make more jobs. Aggressive firms already 
have advertising plans well under way, plans 


that include Champion paper for the job ahead. 


THE + Charnypiin Taper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mg) Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
e ® bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
om ' MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
\ bm NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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view. Such a planned or diagnostic 
interview is the scientific substitute 
for the old-day random interview 
which wasted time and obtained little 
information of value in selecting a 
man. 


Psychological Aptitude Testing: 
Psychological aptitude testing, as an 
aid to selection, has advanced rapidly 
in the past five years. It has pro- 
gressed out of the racketeering stage 
into an intelligently - experimental 
stage. You can now obtain from rep- 
utable commercial groups of psychol- 
ogists a sound, common sense set-up 
of selection procedures. Several words 
of caution should be voiced on this 
subject: 

First, psychological aptitude testing 
is a new thing to most sales man- 
agers. It requires trained psychologists 
to administer the tests and trained 
psychometrists to rate and evaluate 
them. I don’t recommend that you 
fool around with this buzz-saw on an 
amateur basis—you may get your 
thumb cut off! Tests are not expen- 
sive—and the seasoned psychologist’s 
comments are worth more than any 
over-all mathematical rating. 

Second, psychological tests alone 
are only one tool in the large toot 
box of scientific selection procedure 
The other nine tools mentioned here 
are equally important. 

Third, Psychological tests of indi- 
vidual applicants are of relatively 
little value unless they can be com- 
pared against a pattern of aptitudes 
and personality traits which represent 
the profile of the best men in your 
own company’s pre-war or present 
sales group. 

In other words, there is no such 
thing as a typical salesman, a standard 
sales type against which you can 
measure the test results of an indi- 
vidual applicant for your sales job. 
What the sales manager needs to 
know is how the individual’s profile 
compares with the composite profile 
of the known best 20% of salesmen 
in his own company. Any other com- 
parison helps but little in reaching a 
decision to hire or not to hire. 

What does this mean? It means 
that the first step in the scientific 
utilization of aptitude testing is the 
thorough examination of your whole 
group to establish composite profiles 
for at least your best 20% and your 
poorest 20%. 

At this point, almost every sales 
manager and every genuinely honest 
and realistic psychologist encounters 
a serious basic difficulty. Who is go- 
ing to decide which are the best 20% 
and the poorest 20% of a company’s 
salesmen ? 
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Is the sales manager going to ren- 
der a personal judgment out of “the 
bowels of his wisdom?” If so, then 
the tests will be judged to be good 
only if they agree with the sales man- 
ager’s personal opinion. And if his 
opinion is truly so accurate as to be 
relied upon as a yardstick to test the 
tests, why does he need tests at all? 
He can render his personal judgment 
on each applicant without the aid of 
tests, and thus save his company much 
time and money. 

If he doubts his judgment enough 
to wish to use tests—then why should 
the best 20% and the poorest 20% 
of his salesmen be selected for testing 
on his say-so? 


No Scientific Escape—Yet 


Up to now, no very scientific es- 
cape has been provided from this 
dilemma. The professional commer- 
cial aptitude testing groups endeavor 
to get the personal rating of one or 
more company executives who have 
observed the salesman in action—on 
the theory, presumably, that even if 
the guesses are wrong, three wrong 
guesses are better than one. This 
method merely pyramids whatever de- 
fects are present in the arbitrary per- 
sonal rating method as used by a 
single individual. 

This is not to charge that the in- 
dividual personal rating method is 
not an improvement over the cus- 
tomary over-all or ‘lump-sum’ ap- 
praisal of a salesman by his superiors. 
The moment you classify into groups 
the factors contributing to a sales- 
man’s success, and ask his superiors 
to rate him on each of the factors 
separately, you improve the chances 
for a more accurate executive evalua- 
tion. 

But, it seems to me that simple 
common sense requires that qualita- 
tive judgment be rendered on quali- 


factors, while quantitative judgment 
should be given on quantitative 
mathematically measurable factors 
such as sales performance. 

But the unscientific operations of 
the past in most sales departments 
render a_ scientifically quantitative 
judgment difficult. 


Why? Because the salesman who 
sells the largest volume is not neces. 
sarily the most desirable salesman, 
Perhaps he sells too high a percent. 
age of unprofitable or low-profit vol. 
ume. “But,” you interpose gleefully, 
with that ‘‘I’ve-got-you-there” gleam 
in your eye, “we evaluate our men on 
a strict volume-of-profit basis.” Good 
—certainly that’s an improvement 
over a straight volume basis — but 
do all your salesmen work in identi- 
cal territories having identical sales 
potential and opportunity? Therefore, 
regardless of your volume-of-profit 
method of rating, you have no way 
of knowing what relation each sales 
man’s profit performance bears to the 
profit-potential in his territory, with 
the result that you still lack an ac- 
curate quantitative measure of ‘Who 
are the top 20%?” 


Study Salesmen’s Reports 


Take a look at the table below— 
it demonstrates the point quickly. It is 
taken from an actual sales study: 

Observe that Salesman A stood first 
in volume with the largest per cent 
of total sales—16.31%. This is meas- 
ured against a potential opportunity 
of 10.10% of total company poten- 
tial, giving this top-volume salesman 
a performance factor of 1.067. But 
also observe that Salesman F, with 
only 7.77% of total volume and only 
2.33% of total company potential, 
had a performance factor of 1.206— 
more than twice as high. 


Assume that in small 


this very 


tative or unmeasurable personality group, we were to separate the 12 

PER CENT OF TOTAL | PER CENT OF TOTAL | ANNUAL NET 

MARKET OPPORTUNITY | ANNUAL SALES MADE j|PERFORMANCE 

SALESMAN IN EACH DIVISION BY EACH DIVISION FACTOR _ 

Rank Per Cent Rank Per Cent |Rank Per Cent 
E 1 21.33 3) 14.77 10 457 
D 17.40 15.14 7 575 
. 3 10.62 4 13.35 3 831 
A 4 10.10 1 16.31 2 1.067 
E 5 9.15 5 8.46 6 611 
H 6 8.01 8 6.67 8 550 
l 7 6.98 7 7.28 4 688 
G 8 5.64 9 5.61 5 657 
} (new) 9 3.77 1 1.56 12 272 
K (new) 10 3.12 10 2.25 9 416 
F 1h 2.33 6 7.77 1 1.206 

L (new) 12 1.55 12 84 "1 359 
100.0 100.0 661 


Here’s one way to rate your salesmen’s performance. 
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A little over a year ago we told you how a secret 
device had helped win a great battle. The device 
came back from the wars, was sealed in a box, 
and placed in the vaults at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


We couldn’t tell you the full story then for 
security reasons, but now we can open the box 
and let you know what was inside. It was a 
magnetron, a kind of electronic tube, installed 
and operated in Radar equipment on the famous 
U. S. S. Boise. 


The Radar was used in night action off Savo 
Island in the Solomon Island group on October 
11-12, 1942. During the engagement, six Japa- 
nese warships were sent to the bottom. 


IT HELPED SINK SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics to 
work in perfecting Radar as a military instru- 
ment. Through Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing branch, the Bell System be- 
came the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 


This is not surprising for Radar development 
and production stem from the same roots that 
produced and continue to nourish this coun- 
try’s telephone system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Successful IDEAS 
are always ata 
PREMIUM 


. . « and the Robbins Company has an 
outstanding reputation for producing 1:deas 
that result in resoundingly successful pre- 
mium promotions. : 

Before the war Robbins had engineered 

romotion plans for many of America’s 
foegest users of premiums . . . based on 
long years of knowing what will succeed 

y tnowhe how to make them succeed! 
Today the ingenuity and skill of Robbins 
craftsmen are serving the government's needs 
for military emblems — to the extent that 
Robbins is the country’s largest manufac- 
turer of distinctive insignia for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. ; 

Tomorrow, Robbins ideas in metal will 
spark your premium programs to new highs, 
with timely, interesting, appealing promo- 
tions designed for success! We will be glad 


to discuss your postwar requirements with 
you now. Estimates and designs submitted 
without obligation, Send for the new 


Robbins catalogue. 


The Kotlhinse Co. 


Ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


EX 
A CSD 
STRAWBERRY 
SHORTCAKE ror 
EVERYONE OF 4,316,721 
PERSONS IN THE STATE 


© ST. JOSEPH 
f MISSOURI 


ARM MARKET 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
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men into three groups (331/3% each) 
instead of five groups (20% each), 
and select the top four and the bot- 
tom four. On a straight volume basis 
you would pick the following as a 
test group: 


Top Four BOTTOM Four 


A* 16.31 H 6.67 
D 15.14 mR 2.25 
B 14.77 J* 1.56 
C* 13.35 L* 84 


If you were selecting a test group 
on the basis of performance factors 
thus weighing their performance 
against their potential opportunity, 
you would select: 


Top Four BOTTOM FouR 


F 1.206 K* .476 
A* 1.067 B_ .457 
Cc? 831 L* .359 
I 688 J* .272 
*Indicates. men included under 


either method. 

Please observe that, on the basis of 
volume alone, the best man (on a 
performance-to-potential basis) would 
be omitted from both top and _bot- 
tom groups. In other words, on a 
volume basis, this top man would 
have been omitted altogether—and 
would not have been tested at all! 
He would not have been included in 
the standard profile of “best 20%.” 

A Realistic Appraisal 

This highlights the point I wish to 
make: That unless the sales manager 
can evaluate his salesmen’s perform- 
ance : sg against the back- 
ground of their potential opportunity, 
he is not appraising their work re- 
alistically. And if he cannot appraise 
his individual salesman’s worth to his 
company, how can he pass any worth- 
while judgment on the accuracy or 
value of aptitude tests? 

We have had more than 15 years’ 
experience with this performance-to- 
potential yardstick as a tool for evalu- 
ating salesmen’s success in their work 
in many lines of business. We have 
found it a practical, useful and re- 
liable tool of management. For that 
reason, and because I am a practical 
businessman, as well as a pragmatist 
at heart, I am willing to rely wholly 
on the performance-to-potential fac- 
tor as a means of selecting the 
groups of salesmen to be tested—and 
further as a means of evaluating the 
accuracy and practical usefulness of 
the tests after they are made. 

But if I were asked to add certain 
qualitative factors, I would choose 
“Ability to maintain cordial relations 
with customers” as the first qualita- 
tive yardstick, and “Ability to carry 
out instructions and cooperate with 
management”’ as the second. On these 


qualitative factors, | am willing io 
accept the personal judgment of three 
executives who really have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the men’s work hal 
its and their results. 

I have been following the app!: 
tion of psychological testing to 
selection of business personnel 
since the early days of the Otis 
in World War I and I have 
encountered any company that has 
made a really scientific, or even syste- 
matic, study of the effectiveness of 
psychological tests as a means of 
arating those salesmen likely to suc- 
ceed in a given business as compared 
to those likely to fail. This in no 
way damns aptitude tests or the 
science of testing. It merely empha- 
sizes the completely unscientific mood 
in which sales aptitude testing” has 
been and is still being carried on. 

Applying Aptitude Testing 

Returning for a moment to that 
essential first step in aptitude testing, 
viz: Getting the composite profiles of 
your best and poorest 20% of sales- 
men, it is not enough to select the 
two groups and have them tested as 
individuals. That alone would tell 
you little or nothing. The individual 
profiles must be combined into two 
composite profiles and these profiles 
charted and compared. Usually it is 
wise to make an “item analysis’ to 
determine, in your company’s partic: 
ular case, which items in a test are 
significant and which have no mean- 
ing. Such an analysis sometimes re- 
veals some amazing and worth while 
facts not revealed in any other way. 

This first step in beginning the 
really scientific use of psychological 
aptitude tests calls for extensive sta- 
tistical work—-which, 1n turn, costs 
extra money. Pay it—gladly—and 
suspect any practitioner who does not 
insist on your spending enough to 
get started on a sound and thorough 
basis. This course will prove cheapest 
in the long run—and by far the most 
resultful. 

If your recruiting program requires 
that you hire many men at branch 
office points where the process of tak- 
ing tests and forwarding them to 4 
distant point to be rated consumes 
more time than is available, a simpli- 
fied mathematical rating chart, such 
as shown on pages 43 and 44 may be 
the most practical solution. . 

This Rating Chart may be designed 
at once or it can wait until after you 
get your composite profiles of ‘best 
and “poorest” men. The Rating Chart 
will not reflect all of the personality 
factors measured by your psycholog'- 
cal tests, but experience proves it t 
be a very serviceable device. 

The Rating Charts will not uner 
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A BUSINESS 


When he was twenty-one years old, Isaac Weber, of 
Omega, Oklahoma, stepped out and bought $1,000 
worth of sheep and put them to graze on his father’s 
farm. The wool clip and lamb crop the first season 
paid for all of the original investment. It also con- 
vinced young Weber that sheep raising could be made 
a profitable business. 


But Isaac decided that before he started farming in 
earnest he’d like to go on with his education. So he 
attended Oklahoma University, graduated as a student 
in business administration, and took a job as accountant 
with the telephone company. 


Came 1940, and his uncle decided to retire and Isaac 
had an opportunity to purchase his farm to start in busi- 
ness for himself. Today, farming adjoining his father, 
he works 720 acres. Five hundred sixteen acres are in 
cultivation. All are owned outright by the senior and 
junior Webers. 


The Weber specialty is lambs for the Easter market. 
They are ‘hot house’’ lambs, early, tender, flavor-full, 
and bring premium prices. Last year they brought Isaac 
$4,800. His wheat land produced another $10,800, 


1945 


MAKING FARMING 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: 


Thirty-five year old Isaac Weber, Omega, 
Oklahoma, marketed $17,500 in farm prod- 
ucts in 1944. 


with some seed wheat selling as high as $1.80 per 
bushel. More than 4,500 pounds of wool added another 
$1,500 in income. Total marketings by this 35-year-old 
Oklahoma farmer amounted to $17,500 in 1944! 


All of Isaac Weber's land is terraced. He ran five and 
a half miles of terraces with a plow in 1944. He operates 
two tractors, two combines, one pick-up truck and owns 
a passenger car. His modern farm home is heated with 
butane gas, has electric lights, a gas-operated refriger- 
ator and a Tappan gas range. 


Weber's lambs produced the prize winning fleece at 
the Oklahoma Lamb and Wool Show in 1944, top honors 
in fine wool in 1943, the grand championship in fine 
wool in 1942. His Rambouillet ewes are crossed with 
registered Shropshire and Southdown rams. 


This progressive Oklahoma farmer is young in years 
yet old in the experience of the business of farming. His 
is the type of resourcefulness and business sense that 
dominates the modern Southwestern agricultural picture. 
It is characteristic of the pattern being drawn by the 
farm paper most of these Oklahoma-Texas farm families 
read, ‘ 


Early lambs are Weber's specialty. They bring pre- 
mium prices on the Easter market. 


The FARMER x STOCKMAN 


Oklchomea City, Okiachome 


Represented by The Katz Agency 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN x OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY x KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS % KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) 
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“You've got a touch of reconversion!” 


* 

tingly select the best man out of a 
group of good men, but they will 
rather consistently eliminate the 
“punks” who should not be consid- 
ered—and that is the service the sales 
manager needs most of all—to avoid 
spending time and money on the in- 
trinsically unfit. 

Psychological tests are useful as in- 
dicators of the type of training needed 
by new recruits. When you have rated 
a whole group of trainees, you have 
gained a picture of their strength and 
weaknesses. You have before you a 
composite indication of the training 
these men need. 

Where could you get a better pic- 
ture? You want to capitalize their 
strong points, bolster up their weak 
ones. Study your test results; they will 
help you devise a course with exactly 
the right emphasis on various sub- 
jects. 

Four other points in an all-inclus- 
ive selection procedure are worth a 
word here: 

Merit measurement, or merit rat- 
ing, is needed both for up-grading 
and to help build morale. 

Multiple interviews with an appli- 
cant are regarded as essential by most 
modern-minded sales managers. The 
first interview is, essentially, the ap- 
plicant’s prepared sales presentation 
of himself. The second and later in- 
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terviews reveal the applicant ‘‘on his 
own’’—and tell the interviewer much 
more than did the first interview. 

Independent, outside character in- 
vestigators and personal history re- 
ports are another essential of success- 
ful selection. In several cases, by 
means of such reports, employers 
have been prevented from hiring ex- 
convicts, confidence men and appli- 
cants with a shady past. (Perhaps the 
ex-convict deserves another chance; 
perhaps he will turn out to be an 
honest and competent man—on these 
matters, I do not presume to judge 
for anyone else. I only say, if you 
hire such a man, do it with full 
knowledge of his background.) 

Personal interviews with referezces, 
wherever possible, are becoming more 
and more of a necessity. Few com- 
panies will go on record with a de- 
rogatory comment on an ex-employe. 
And they will tell a sales manager or 
his personal representative much more 
than they will write in a letter or 
confide to a professional investigator. 
Interviewing references is a costly 
task if they are located in distant 
points, but it is better to spend the 
money to avoid an error than in mak- 
ing one. 

These 10 steps in scientific selec- 
tion, if followed out, will take much 
of the guesswork out of recruiting 


and hiring salesmen. This new pro- 
cess costs more initially than the one- 
interview procedure, but it is infinite. 
ly less expensive in the long-run. 

Repeatedly, sales managers say to 
me: “I can’t get our salesmen to do 
the jobs they ought to do. They ne- 
glect X and they slight Y—those are 
jobs our salesmen just don’t like!” 

“Well,” I say, “Let me see your 
compensation plan. Where, in it, do 
you pay them for doing these dis- 
tasteful tasks?” 

“We don’t—those tasks are part 
of their job!!” 

“I see—they’re part of their job 
—hbut not part of their pay. If they 
end up believing that these are jobs 
they are not paid to do—how can 
you blame them? Why should they 
do these things? They don’t get paid 
if they do—and it doesn’t cost them 
anything if they don’t!!” 

“I never thought of it that way!” 


Solving the Payment Problem 


Probably the reason you never 
thought of it is because no one in 
the sales department has ever thought 
his way clear through the pay prob- 
lem. Most salesmen’s pay plans, like 
Topsy, “just growed,” and through 
the years they have been added to and 
taken from, modified to meet special 
cases, until they are now honey- 
combed with so many revisions and 
exceptions that the original objectives 
of the plan have been wholly lost 
sight of. 

The present in-between period pro- 
vides the ideal time to examine critic- 
ally the present plan and, if needed, 
to devise a new and better plan tail- 
ored to the company’s needs. 

There is a widespread tendency to 
copy some other company’s plan after 
some not-too-carefully-studied modifi- 
cations. This results not in a better 
over-all plan, but merely in a differ- 
ent pattern of defects. The sounder 
and more basic approach is to study 
the company’s particular problem, 
taking into consideration the capital 
available to the company, the type of 
selling to be done, the type of cus- 
tomers, the size and potentialities of 
each territory, the degree to which 
each territory is developed, and the 
customary earnings of the kind of 
salesmen needed for the job. 

After a preliminary survey of the 
company’s requirements, ask a lead- 
ing question: “What does this com- 
pany want to buy from its sales force? 

There are five things you can buy 
from a salesman: 

1. Territory Development: Getting 
new dealers, jobbers or distributors, 
and/or new customers. 

2. Sales Volume: Maintenance of 
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IGURES show that folks in the 

Fort Smith area (that’s us Dilly’s) 
eat more and better food per capita 
than they do in Milwaukee, for example 

. and you know what big eaters 
those Wisconsin people are. Yes, we 
work down here and it takes a lot of 
good food to keep us going. Not only 
the bread and butter variety, either— 
but “fancy packs” as well. 

So— 


‘| 7MdsAbovr- 


| Your Cereal 


Your Coffee 


9 Your Cakes 
ft 
- and other good foods? 


. P.S.: And Don’t Forget—You 
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present volume; increase in volume. 

3. Technical Know-how or Sales 
Engineering Service. 

4. Merchandising Know-how and 
Service: To help customers, including 
dealers, jobbers and distributors move 
out the products which selling has 
moved in. 

5. Training of others. 

Incidentally, in deciding what you 
want to buy from your sales force, 
you are not only deciding what type 


| of man you will need to employ— 


you are also setting up a rough yard- 


| stick of how you are going to split 


| other objectives are neglected by the | 


up your sales compensation dollar 
among the various tasks. 


Dividing the Sales Dollar 


In other words, how much of each 
dollar do you wish to pay for getting 
new distribution and/or new custom- 
ers? How much for maintaining or 
increasing sales volume? How much 
for technical sales engineering ser- 
vice? How much for expert merchan- 
dising counsel? And finally, 
much for training others? (For the 
sake of a label, let’s call these divi- 
sions the “horizontal’’ split-up.) 

Every experienced sales manager 
knows that when his basic pay plan 
spends all the money on the single 


objective of increasing volume, the | 


| salesman despite all the pleading and 


pressure which the then hamstrung | 


sales manager can bring to bear. 

But even before the sales manager 
answers the question, ““How much of 
my sales payment dollar shall I allot 
to each task?’ he must consider an- 
other type of allocation (Let’s call 
it a “‘vertical’’ split-up), which an- 
ticipates making the best possible use 
of the selling dollar as a tool of sales 
management. 

Experience suggests that, for the 
purpose of making men responsive to 


management, the sales compensation | 


money should be divided into five 
unequal piles, as follows: 

1. A base salary (or drawing ac- 
count) for the salesman’s subsistence 
(“groceries” money). 

2. A commission, based on quan- 


titative performance to provide a con- | 


tinuous quantity incentive. (Quanti- 


ty may be dollars of volume, units of | 


sales, number of new outlets, etc.) 
3. A bonus or profit-sharing inter- 


est in total territorial profits (either | 


gross or net, whichever is best suited 
to the company’s individual needs). 
4. An annual or long-term bonus 


| to compel sustained effort through the 
(Bonus payment need not be | 


year. 


made annually—it can be paid quar- | 
terly or semi-annually and adjusted 
on an annual basis). 


how | 


{ 
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LESMEN 


from time-consuming paper work—in- 
| crease their sales time—by equipping them 
with a Portable SoundScriber unit. 


Nas Sra ene 


| your SA 


SoundScriber is an inexpensive, portable 

“electronic secretary” that travels along with 

your salesmen. In a few minutes they can 

| dictate field reports of calls made—right after 

_ they are made—relay them promptly, clearly, 
enthusiastically. 


SoundScriber discs hold up to 30 min- 
| utes of dictation, are feather-light, unbreak- 

able, cost only a few pennies, and mail in an 
| envelope for regular letter postage. The Port- 
able SoundScriber is compact as a portable 
typewriter, and a lot more convenient, because 
| reports, instructions or letters can be dictated 
| any time, anywhere. 


SoundScriber helps a salesman improve 
his sales approach, too, because he can listen to 
| his own voice, right after recording it. Send 
your own pep talks and instructions to your 
_ men on live voice, mailable discs. 


Get the complete SoundScriber story 
right now, before you send another salesman 
into the field, or take to the road yourself. 
Mail the handy coupon below. 


-JOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 
portable electronic disc recorder for 
LIVE VOICE MESSAGES + SALES REPORTS 
INTERVIEWS « SALES TRAINING « SALES MEETINGS 
PORTABLE DICTATION 


Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
Dept. SD8, 82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn, 


: Please send me complete information on 
SoundScriber—the modern selling tool. 


Name and Title... 
BI iithecihishattnaeaniapseeacvenenicins, isis 
Bee RTE RE Re ; 


>. Contest or campaign money to 
use as incentives for seasonal, per- 
iodic or special drives. 

Even though the sales manager 
does not find it feasible to follow 
exactly the ‘‘five piles of money’’ con- 
cept, he will find that using part of 
his money for incentive pay greatly 
increases the salesmen’s responsive- 
ness to management’s plans and sug- 
gestions. Under such a plan, the sales- 
man is sure of only one amount of 
earnings—his base salary. He must 
get quantitative results to earn his 
commission; his business must be 
profitable to entitle him to his profit- 
sharing bonus; he must stick to the 
job to reap the benefit of the long- 
term bonus, and he must perk up and 
respond to drives if he is going to 
share in the contest and campaign 
money. 

Now that the sales manager has 
decided what he wants to buy from 
the salesman and how he wants to 
pay for it, he is ready to combine his 
two sets of generalizations, and tre- 
duce them to specific figures. 

In digging into the underlying as- 
pects of the sales compensation prob- 
lem, it is often helpful to analyze and 


classify the territories. Normally, a 
sales territory can be placed in one of 
three basic classes: 


1. The Subsidy Territory— where 
the company does not have enough 
demand, customers or distribution to 
support the high type of salesman 
needed, if the compensation is fig- 
ured at the same rate as the average 
cost of sales in fully developed terri- 
tories. In subsidy territories, the sales- 
men will need to be subsidized with 
an adequate salary until the territory 
grows out of the development stage. 


2. The Sales Territory— w here 
there are enough customers or ade- 
quate distribution to support the 
salesman, but where an aggressive 
selling job remains to be done. 


3. The Service Territory— where 
sales have reached a high level, sufh- 
cient to support the sales activity, but 
where aggressive selling is not the 
prime thought. Rather the keynote 
here is ‘Service well the customers 
we have.” 

In most companies, all territories 
will fall into the first two groups. 
Few companies can afford to forego 
aggressive selling. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Crosley Steps Out 


The Crosley Co., announces its plans 
for the production of 1,400,000 home 
radio receivers and 450,000 electric re- 
frigerators in the first full year of 
post-war operation. Production of both 
radios and refrigerators will begin, in 
a small way, sometime in September. 
Officials of the manufacturing divisions 
say that the size of initial output will 
depend upon how fast the company 
can get essential materials. 

Within the month one of the largest 
Crosley plants will have been converted 
(in the Cleveland area) to peacetime 
production. The second is still engaged 
in vital war production which may con- 
tinue for some time. 

Frank A. Schotters, vice-president in 
charge of production, announced that 
Crosley is able to produce some 4,800 
home radio sets per day in the one 
plant, by operating on one eight-hour 
shift. When the second plant is avail- 
able an additional 600 console radio 
sets can be added to the daily output. 
He stated that it is possible, by adding 
a second eight-hour shift to each day, 
to produce 2,800,000 sets in a year. 
Further, if the sales departments can 
sell them, the company is confident 
that it can turn out 5,000,000 radios 
a year. 
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The Richmond, Ind., plant—part of 
the Refrigerator Division—is partially 
reconverted to peacetime operations 
and is now ready to produce 600 of the 
Crosley Shelvador refrigerators a day 
when materials are available. Additions 
to the Richmond plant are under way. 
Of a total of 660 additional feet be- 
ing added, one 300-foot section is al- 
ready under construction. When these 
are finished, and the materials nec- 
essary to produce the refrigerators are 
ready, Crosley plans to manufacture 
1,800 refrigerators each day. 


The Open Road 


Colonial Esso Marketers Touring 
Service, with headquarters in New 
York City, prelesct almost in disbe- 
lief of its own statistics, that within five 
days after the lifting of gasoline ra- 
tioning touring information requests 
jumped 54%. 

During the two days preceding the 
lifting (August 13 and 14) the head- 
quarters received only 428 requests for 
information. This, it added, was a 
slight decrease for a typical mid- 
August day last summer, when 356 
people made inquiries. And it was not 
to be spoken of in the same breath 
with requests received in a similar 
period back in 1941, when at the peak 


of vacation period as many as 1,553 
persons called or telephoned the service 
in one day. The requests had risen 
by August 21 of this year, to 782-~a 
bit better than the half-way mark of 
“the good old days.” Esso feels that 
if the rubber of the Nation’s automo- 
biles was not worn so thin requests 
would have far surpassed anything in 
its history. 

Typical questions asked of the sery- 
ice though have varied. Before ration. 
ing a stock demand was, “What's the 
shortest route I can take?’ Now its, 
“Where can I go?” 

Callers at the service want different 
maps than they had before, too. From 
Pearl Harbor to August 14 most te- 
— were for maps with which fam- 
ilies hoped to keep track of their G.1.’s 
progress across the world. Now maps 
of vacation spots are being requested 
in increasing numbers. 


Fifty-Fifty with Gruen 


Feeling the advisability of aggressive 
newspaper advertising at the point of 
sale, The Gruen Watch Co., Cincin- 
nati, is inaugurating a liberal coopera- 
tive —_ advertising plan. 

Limited to a percentage of the jew- 
eler’s annual volume, the company 
will pay half the cost of Gruen news- 
paper advertisements. This replaces 
the former advertising discount plan, 
and is one of the company’s about- 
faces in merchandising plans to help 
jewelers meet the stiff competition for 
the consumer’s dollars. 

Unusual in the new plan is the offer 
to share the cost of combination ad- 
vertisements in which jewelry is ad- 
vertised with Gruen watches — pro- 
vided the space given over to the 
jewelry does not exceed 25% of the 
entire advertisement. 

On its own Gruen will run the 
largest magazine and radio advertis- 
ing campaign in its history. 


Here’s RCA Vicror’s first album release 
of its newly introduced non-breakable 
Red Seal De Luxe records. The new 
non-breakable records are slightly more 
expensive than others on the market. 
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About-Face for Paper 


In the past, too few paper mer- 
chants have advertised their wares, or 
marketed them with any marked vigor 
or imagination. For years this con- 
servative group has allowed their mill 
connections st i pulated advertising 
space and has depended on them to 
supply advertising material, cuts, copy, 
and even ideas. 

Beckman Paper and Card Co., 
wholesale paper distributors of New 
York City, have decided, however, 
to embark upon an entirely new and 
original campaign of business adver- 
tisements, using color pages to repro- 
duce paintings and tieing them in with 
allegorical copy. 

Beekman feels that now paper mer- 
chants, like everyone else will have to 
advertise to meet competition, The in- 
itial advertisement in its campaign 
will refer to the origin of the thin 
papers used by old Chinese historians, 
and the advertisement cleverly simu- 
lates the actual translucent texture of 
Millers Falls Onion Skin paper, one 
of the company’s products. 

Advertising has been prepared for 
Beekman by Ralph Harris, one of 
Manhattan’s newer agencies. 


Westinghouse on Lights 


To spur on lighting promotion activ- 
ities for homes this fall Westinghouse’s 


lamp Division is beginning an inten- 
sified advertising and promotion pro- 
gram. 

Earlier this year the company ran 
an advertisement, “Eyes Are Rationed; 
Two to a Lifetime,” in Collier's, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and Life. 
Readership on the advertisement came 
(lose to topping all advertisements ap- 
pearing in those magazines that week. 
So pleased was Westinghouse with the 
tesults that it has decided to repeat the 
idvertisement as part of an “Eyes Are 
Rationed” program. 

In addition to magazine advertise- 
ments, the company has prepared a 
booklet to spearhead its program. 
Called “Eyes Are Rationed,” the pro- 
motional piece is filled with pictures 
of the attractive youngsters who have 

€ appearing in its advertisements 
ind sales promotion program. Dealer 
display material has been prepared to 
tie-in with the theme of the new cam- 
paign and is being distributed through- 
out the country. 


“ . e a 
Registered California’”’ 


A recently formed, non-profit 
“rporation of dinnerware and gift- 
Ware distributors and manufacturers 
tilled “Registered California,” has 
‘lected officers and chairmen and is 
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busy selecting a trade-mark to brand 
its offerings. 

Some 40 participating firms—all 
California manufacturers—decided to 
band together as a corporation, in 
order to protect themselves against 
copyists. As a group the California 
manufacturers will be able to wield a 
whip over rivals who have attempted 
to cash in on California’s reputation 
for fine dinner and gift wares. In ad- 
dition, gift and art fabricators of Los 
Angeles County will be provided with 
a protective method of identifying 
their creations as original “Made in 
California’ items. 

Speaking for the group, their new- 
ly elected president, Vincent Palmer, 
Pacific Clay Products Co., said that 
manufacturers have misrepresented in 
an attempt to steal the essence of 


typically Pacific artistry and to entice 
profits of the resulting markets to 
manufacture outside the state. “Reg- 
istered California,’ he pointed out 
“has a steadily increasing member- 
ship.” 


The Old and the New 


The New York City branch of John 
Wanamaker is stepping into television. 
A cooperative set-up, which looks 
unique, has been worked out with 
Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc., 
(which needed more space) by means 
of which Wanamaker will have the 
first television studio in a New York 
City store. Three complete studios, 
seating 400, will be ready in December. 
The set-up works in conjunction with 
WABD. 


In patios... 


cosmopolitan foods . 


and Home Entertaining. 


More often than anybody, Westerners dine out. Outdoors! 
around barbecues . . . on terraces. But 
indoors or out, informal dining is the Western pattern, 
and fitting into this informality is the custom of serving 
. . dishes brought to the West by 
early settlers from many lands. 


For food secrets in this tradition, a quarter-million 
Westerners today turn to Sunset, where 32 per cent of 
the editorial content is devoted to Foods, Home Ideas, 


Sunset knows 
the Pacific Coast 


THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


San Francisé 
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“We are investing over 
$15,000,000 in new stores 


and store modernization. 


That’s what Bullock’s 
thinks of the future 


of California.” 


P.G. WINNETT 
President 


THE BULLOCK’S -I. MAGNIN GROUP OF STORES 


Dominant National Advertising Medium 


of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES EAAM, Vi Wi ER 


NOW — Daily over 350,000 —Sunday over 750,000 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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IT'S EASY TO SEE HOW TVA HAS MADE KNOXVILLE THE 


BEST DAM MARKET IN THE WORLD 


“TVA THE GREATEST thing in 
America,” states John Gunther, fa- 
mous war correspondent, traveller, 
author of “Inside Europe.” TVA 
is the largest single power system 
in the world. But besides power, 
it represents the most complete 
regional development program in 
our history. According to Donald 
Nelson, TVA raised the standard 
of living in its area 75% in 10 
years, 


BUILDING UNDER TVA is one 
of the largest construction projects 
in the world. Kentucky Reservoir, 
created by TVA, is the largest 
man-made lake in America: 185 
miles long, covering 256,000 acres, 
and with a shoreline of 2000 miles. 
Over 15,000 buildings were moved 
to build this lake, including 102 
schools and churches. 


Some of the world’s largest 
industries located in Knox- 
ville to use TVA power, in- 
cluding Eastman, DuPont, 
Reynolds Metals, Rohm & 
Haas, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Union Carbide. Their tre- 
mendous payrolls brought in- 
credible prosperity and pop- 
ulation growth to Knoxville, 
transforming it into one of 
America’s great industrial em- 
pires. 


IN 1944 KNOXVILLE LED AMERICA IN BUSINESS GAINS; DEPT. STORE GAINS 
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KNOXVILL 


NEWS-SENTINEL 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


WHAT IS 
ALEXANDER 
THEATRE SCREEN 
ADVERTISING ? ? ? 


A series of short motion 
pictures, complete with 
dealer’s signature trailer, 
which demonstrate your 


product in SOUND, NATU- 


RAL COLOR and ACTION 
before attentive theatre 
audiences. 


Write us for the full story. 


ZXANDER 
Fim 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Over Quarter Century of 
Theatre Screen Advertising 


them. The pictures often reveal un- 
suspected uses and new markets. If 
you are not on FOOD NEWS’ com- 


your name and address, 


330 W. 42nd St. 


SUPER 
SUPER-MARKET 


See what goes on in America’s larg- 
est food plants—they are your super 
super-market now for equipment, 
materials and supplies. 


In our promotion magazine, FOOD 
NEWS, we are publishing a series 
of photographic trips through ma- 
jor food plants. See yours and your 
competitors’ equipment at work in 


plimentary mailing list, send us 


No. 1 in the series covers a trip 
through the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co.’s plant. No. 2 now in prepara- 
tion takes you through the Haffen- 
reffer Brewery. Other plant tours 
will follow. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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«sss: unbreakable 
records, developed and manufac- 
tured by RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, are 
due to be on the market this October. 
They can be dropped or bent without 
breaking or cracking, have less sur- 
face sound, and enhance the fidelity of 
reproduction. The new flexible disc 
is the result of 11 years of intensive 
research. Ruby red in color, it has 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of a se for a compound 
composed almost entirely of vinyl 
resin plastic. ° 


phonograph 


seese typatune, 2 musical instrument 
which looks and operates like a type- 
writer, is one of the new products that 
will soon be put on the market by 
Electronic Corporation of America. It 
has 32 notes, comprising 21/, chro- 
matic octaves and is housed in natural 
wood, red or green lacquer cabinets. 
The Typatune weighs less than five 
pounds and it is said that it requires 
no tuning, servicing or adjustments of 
any kind and has no parts which can 
get out of order. It will be popularly 
priced for the toy and gift trade so 
that it will have mass appeal to young- 
sters from seven to 70. With each in- 
strument is included a music book 
which enables persons without previ- 
ous musical knowledge of any kind to 
play classical or popular tunes. In ad- 
dition to its musical qualities it has 
the added advantage of providing a 
new and convenient method for 
teaching touch typing. Up to now the 
Typatune has been ordered by the Red 
Cross and Veterans’ Administration to 
be used in their therapy program. In 
occupational and psycho-therapy the 
music creates sustained interest on the 
part of the patient and combines men- 


INSTRUMENT has a typewriter keyboard. 


Coming Your Way 


tal and digital activity with the sooth. 
ing qualities of music. 


ssss: heat through baseboards, 
a new system of home heating, has 
been introduced by the Burnham 
Boiler Corp. Unsightly radiators and 
registers can be eliminated when the 
company’s new base-ray heat panels 


Base-Ray Heart PAnets are supplied with 
hot water or steam from the usual boil- 
er. They also blend with the woodwork. 


are installed. The panels deliver heat 
rays straight into the room at ankle 
height and, according to some heating 
authorities, provide the most even 
floor-to-ceiling home temperature ever 
achieved. In appearance, the panels 
are hollow, cast iron units 7 inches 
high and 134 inches wide and are 
supplied with hot water or steam from 
the usual heating boiler. They are ap- 
proximately the same height and 
hardly any thicker than the conven- 
tional baseboard and are placed on one 
or more or the outside walls, usually 
extending the length of the wall. 
Standard wood moldings at top and 
bottom of the base-ray panel give it 
the same finish as the other baseboards 
in the room. Painted to match the 
woodwork, the panels blend perfectly 
into the decorative scheme and ate 
hard to distinguish from the base- 
boards they replace. 


«sess sweeter corn syrup ¢2!led 
Sweetose is being introduced by the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. It 1s 
said that the new product is 50% 
sweeter than ordinary corn syrups, 
high in food value and is easy to di- 
gest. It can be used for the table and 
also for the cooking, baking, canning 
and freezing of foods. 
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“Our sea”... the Romans dubbed 
the Mediterranean, shored with Empire. 
Mussolini parroted the phrase, without 
repeating Rome. History makes it apt 
again. From now on the great Pacific 
js “Our Sea.” 

Where the maps show scary, empty 
spaces, this sea is speckled with tens of 
thousands of islands . . . landfalls as yet 
unseen, peaks untapped by prospector’s 
picks, oil domes dormant under dead 
volcanic cones, stands of hardwood, 
steamy mountain sides, high savannahs, 
untouched jungles. 

This is an open house ocean .. . choose 
your climate, sea change, commutation; 
farm, build, mine, ship or sell; drift 
about, or start a Dynasty... In 
this new West that Greeley never 
guessed, there can be unlimited 
insurance against potent economic 
pressures, crowded populations, 
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San Francisco Chronicle . 


technological transgressions... Here four 
million young Americans have already 
been scouting, blazing trails... 

As the Far East opens up, our own 
West Coast comes of age... and San 
Francisco emerges as first Pacific port, rail 
terminal and take-off point for water and 
air traffic, international junction! 


Coast CENTER Of capital since the day 
of the Dons, San Francisco had banks 
when the rest of the West used strong 
boxes; and with the deposits from the East 
and England, grandees and gold miners, 
piped credit to adjacent states; followed 
credit with goods, added distribution to 
financing, became the center core of 
commercial influence that it is now. 

First settler, too, and survivor 
of the pioneer period of speaking 
out and shooting straight, The 


sa 


Chronicle is part and parcel of 


ai 
al 
San Francisco’s 

past and present, 
and a factor in its future 

... Native Son, native product always, 
native spokesman for the West, The 
Chronicle always held the world its news 
beat, intelligent opinion its yardstick, 
public interest its private objective... 
means much to the people who mean 
most in Coast affairs and those who mean 
to do more business here. 

Read by the best of San Francisco’s 
families and an outlying subscription list 
thatisa Who’s Who of the West, respected 
and believed, The Chronicle reaches the 
potent minorities and the charge accounts, 
makes successful sales and reputations, 
offers entree and acceptance in West Coast 
markets... never had more to offer than 
it has now. To scale up your postwar 
Pacific Coast program, check with a 


Chronicle representative—soon! 


National Advertising Representatives: SAwyER, FERGUSON,WALKER Co, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Tue Littite Rep ScHoo_nHouse Grows 
Up: Here’s where the General Petro- 
leum sales staff goes to school to learn 
the 3 R’s in marketing petroleum. 


‘GETTING THE INsipE Story: Cutaway 
or glass-slide motors and machines 
help to reveal the secrets of fuel and 
lubrication action to new salesmen. 


Started long before the war, General Petro- 


leum’s training center is ideally set up to meet 
g y p 


the post-war needs of the company in training 


new men and offering refresher training for 


older men. It now embraces 63 courses 


in salesmanship, management, production. 


“General Pete” School Offers Courses 


In Sales Tactics & Oil Technology 


A Fiecp Tour To A Re- 
FINERY: The group at 
right learns how petro- 
leum is manufactured. 


162] 


THe Preswwent  PRre- 
sipes: Class hears about 
management from 
S. J. Dickey, General 
Petroleum’s president. 


OMING out of the wars, “Gen- 
eral Pete” finds many new 
products to sell. For example, 
will the little G. I. cooking 

stove for rations sell chiefly to camp- 
ers, or are there other markets? 

In addition to basic sales training 
the company’s host of new salesmen 
will need specialized training in ser- 
vicing industrial, marine, aviation, 
agricultural and other markets. In 
short, the General Petroleum Corpo- 
ration of California needs a sales 
school. Fortunately it has had one 
since 1934, and on a scale that amply 
provides for all these post-war re 
quirements. Located in Los Angeles, 
it has been little known, even in the 
petroleum industry. But now its fame 
is spreading. 

Called a “sales school,” it is really 
a technological institute in the petro- 
leum marketing field, with students 
learning as much of manufacture, and 
machine operation, as of sales meth- 
ods. There are now 63 subjects taught, 
and the four-to-five week courses if 
clude field trips to oil fields, refineries, 
laboratories, lubricant and specialty 
plants. 

In 1934, after long experience 
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Few advertisers can take exception to the 
rules that “two prospects are better than one,” or that 
“to sell both sexes you’ve got to tell both sexes.” Measure 
your post-war media plans by these golden rules, and 
you'll find The American Magazine a “first” on your list. 
Edited with dual sex appeal, The American Magazine 
double-exposes advertising to millions of women and 
millions of men—multimillions of Americans who, for In the Service 


four long, long years, have been literally starving for more of the Nation 
consumer goods of a thousand varieties. 
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domestic and foreign marketing, A. 
H. DeFriest was made vice-president 
and manager of sales. He remembered 
his own start when, as a salesman, 
he was given a price book and a map 
of his territory, and sent out to learn 
by hard knocks, and he thought men 
who sold under him ought to have 
better preparation. He knew, too, that 
better schooled salesmen would make 
for better customer relations. 

Three things were needed at the 
start: (1) sell field management on a 
training plan; (2) find a man to or- 
ganize and run the school; (3) decide 


what should be taught. 

Finding the teacher was first. Out- 
side teachers were tried, but they were 
not satisfactory. Then C. A. Turney, 
re-seller sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Southern California Division, 
a man with wide training as well as 
selling experience, took over the man- 
agement. 

Mr. Turney decided that the cur- 
riculum should be agreeable to both 
students and sales executives, and a 
dozen or more territorial meetings 
were held throughout the marketing 
area. Field men themselves threshed 


Put a Red Point on Your Sales 
Map for Wichita’s Stockyards, 
1944 Sales of $60,000,000. 


It’s safe to Gamble on this Stock market 


With better than $60,000,000 in cattle sales a year (more 
than half of it to Wichita’s 6 big packing houses) Wichita’s 
livestock market is a sure bet for the future of Kansas’ Rich- 
est Market. Wichita is not ashamed of being one of the 
largest ‘“‘ccowtowns’”’ in the United States because year-in and 
year-out those cattle sales mean buying power for the 


250,000 people who live in that solid KFH section. 


The price and quantity of beef is big news every day in the 
Wichita area and an important part of the up-to-the-minute 
livestock and farm reports on KFH. So, it’s a good steer to 
reach Kansas’ Richest Market with that selling station, KFH. 
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things out with Mr. Turney and Mr, 
DeFriest. In this process, field man- 
agement was thoroughly sold on the 
school, and the start was made in q 
small store, leased for the school 
house. It housed a class of eight. 
Teachers had to be taught—Mr, 
Turney taught them. Texts and teach- 
ing equipment had to be developed— 
Mr. Turney developed them. A model 
station was built for those who would 
sell to service stations. Today this 
school, after its fourth move to larger 
quarters, has three class rooms, can 
accommodate up to 40 students, and 
has three full-time teachers. 


The Training Courses 


The courses cover (1) Instruction 
for re-seller groups of field super- 
visors and salesmen to dealers; (2) 
field sales managers to distributors 
and agents; (3) commercial sales 
representatives including lubrication 
engineers consultants in automotive, 
industrial and marine lubrication; (4) 
aviation representatives and agricul- 
tural service consultants. 

Trainees are enrolled from all com- 
pany marketing territory, and com- 
prise new employes; those returning 
from military leave; older employes 
who may have been put to selling 
without advantage of training; and 
“old grads” who want a refresher 
course to bring them up to the times 
and conditions. 

Two examples of this school’s work 
are extraordinary: First, as salesmen 
were lost to the Armed Forces, the 
school trained new salesmen. Second, 
when ‘General Pete’’ took over the 
Gilmore Oil Co. last March, Gilmore 
salesmen wanted to learn their new 
company’s methods, and to know more 
about the ‘Flying Red Horse’ that 
had supplanted the Gilmore “Red 
Lion.” The school taught them in a 
few weeks. 

All expenses of training in the 
“General Pete’ School are borne by 
the company. In addition, the com- 
pany takes care of the students’ entire 
living expenses, buys their books and 
materials, and continues their regular 
pay. The term is four weeks, eight 
hours daily, with home work. 

The instruction is by lecture, read- 
ing, demonstration, practice, and 4 
generous amount of “visual educa- 
tion,” through motion pictures and 
picture slides. “General Pete” will 
testify to the efficiency of these aids 
in quickening the teaching process. 
Many of the teaching texts required 
must be written by the instructors, 
because the lessons relate to technol- 
ogy and methods constantly develop- 
ing in the industry, and with the 
company. This indicates the special- 
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The Sugar Industry—a world mar- 
ket for equipment and supplies. 
Manufacturers of the most widely 
produced of all staple foods, this 
industry is hungry not only for re- 
placement of existing time-worn 
equipment but for the erection of 
new factories. The wearing out of 
equipment by continuous opera- 
tion during the war and the use of 
equipment for war purposes by 
the Japs and the Huns in subju- 
gated countries has resulted in a 
tremendous backlog of orders to 
be placed immediately when new 
materials are again available. This 
is an industry which, even in nor- 
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DISTRIBUTION 


mal times, is a huge and continu- 
ous user of power equipment and 
machinery. How can you reach it? 
SUGAR covers this world market 
effectively. For 44 years it has re- 
ported on activities in the sugar 
industry—marketing and technical 
information, conditions of supply 
and demand, anticipated trends, 
etc. It presents factual informa- 
tion, ideas and developments to 
men who buy sugar processing 
equipment—men you must reach 
to tap the market for equipment 
supplying a sugar hungry world. 
These men are readers of SUGAR. 
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HELP WANTED 
FOR FINE TAILORING 
AT FASHION PARK 


i... conversion problem 
at Fashion Park is to employ 20% 
more skilled craftsmen to help 
meet peacetime requirements for 
finely tailored Fashion Park and 
Stein Block men’s clothing. Like 
many Rochester specialized, di- 
versified industries, Fashion Park 
predicts steady, uninterrupted 
employment! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


 xnown throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 


mA the large cities! 
¥ 


products among all 
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Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


q Women's Arch-Aid Shoes ) 


UNION DEMOCRAT & ig 
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ized ability needed in the teaching staff. 
Supplementing the written material 
and the instruction, there is equi p- 


| ment such as product testing devices. 


It is not possible to list all the 63 
courses. They are all concerned with 
the single purpose of selling petro- 
leum products. To that end, the sales- 
man can use knowledge of how they 
are discovered, manufactured, and 
used. Two courses serve as samples: 


Typical Courses 


Re-seller Activities — History and 
organization; products; merchandise 
and display; selling methods; service 
procedures; bookkeeping; credits and 
collections; service station personnel. 

Commercial - Marine Activities. — 
History and organization; principles 
relating to fuels and lubricants; prod- 
ucts; recommended application of 
products; selling methods; credits and 
collections; duties of specific posi- 
tions, organization of work. 

All school activities are directed by 
the company’s market executives, 
headed by C. S. Beesemyer, vice-pres- 
ident and director of marketing, and 
J. C. Sample, general manager of the 
Marketing Department. 

Mr. Turney gives credit to the in- 
structors who have been associated 
with him. C. W. Port has charge of 


training re-seller salesmen and service 


station dealers; he has had unlimited 
experience in these fields, and is aided 
by L. C. Jobe, also experienced in that 
department. Commercial and marine 
training is assigned to F. P. Baeyertz, 
graduate engineer, with more than 25 
years experience in petroleum. Train- 
ing materials, films and aids are pre- 


pared by T. B. Newton. 
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Test-Tube Products of the Farm 
To Challenge Old Raw Materials? 


Henry Ford was one of the first industrialists to 


foresee the development of new basic manufac- 


turing materials 


Henry was right. We already have shirts made of 
potato culls, fabrics from chicken feathers, ad- 
hesives from soybeans, “cork” from farm waste, 


and motor fuel from corncobs and peanuts shells 


HICKEN feathers are trans- 
formed into fabric . . . the 
the bad potato helps to make 
the best shirts . . . little gub- 

ber turns into cork . . . the sunflower 
sets a new high in protein value. . 
flax fiber makes some of the finest 
paper . . . the corncob makes motors 
or 

We could go on and on .. . every- 
where there is evidence that the farm 
is a mine of rich natural resources for 
industry and is destined to play an 
increasingly vital role in industrial 
economy. Given time and research, 
self-perpetuating raw materials from 
an economic point of view may well 
become the raw materials for many 
industries of the future. 

Through chemistry we are learning 
every day that farm wastes alone can 
be converted into a vast number of 
industrial materials, into money for 
the farmer, into a rich “bank” of raw 
materials reserve for industry against 
the day when many natural national 
resources are depleted. 

It is estimated by Dr. J. W. Dun- 
ning and Dr. E. C. Lathrop of the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, Ill., that 100,- 
000,000 tons of farm residues might 
be available in this country for in- 
dustrial purposes each year, with an 
equal amount left on the farms for 
plowing back into the soil. “In view 
of the decrease in irreplaceable natural 
tesources,” they point out, “it is be- 
coming clear that at some period all 


countries must look to products of 
annual plant growth for the produc- 
ton ci many materials now derived 
trom other sources.” 

B does not permit us to cover 
all th 


chemical science is contribut- 
ing to industry, but a few highlight 


devel nents will give some idea of 
what iding chemists are doing to 
SEp 
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from agricultural 


sources. 
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seek means of using farm residues not 
mainly as substitutes, but rather as 
raw materials which can do industrial 
duty better than other raw materials. 


All But the Cackle 


H. L. Shrader, Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reveals that of approximately 
100 million pounds of feathers 
picked from chickens in a year, not 
more than a fourth are now used by 
feather processing plants. Most of the 
feathers are thrown away or used for 
fertilizer. Yet feathers are fiber, Mr. 
Shrader tells us, similar chemically to 
the wool of sheep. Laboratory research 
has produced feather thread that can 
be woven into cloth or twisted into 
yarn. Another possible use is for sew- 
ing up incisions after surgical oper- 
ations—like catgut, feather thread is 
absorbed. 

Finely ground feathers, mixed with 


—— 


Black Star 


U. S. Ruspser Co. has de- 
veloped a new yarn which 
is made principally from 
chicken feathers. Fabric 
which is woven from it 
looks like wool, is soft- 
er and lighter than wool. 


BY 
A. B. ECKE 


binding material, have been molded 
into lightweight and colorful trays 
and dishes. Still another use is for 
making wallboard of high insulating 
value. Feather fiber with by-products 
of rubber, yield a product similar to 
imitation leather. 

On the basis of French experience, 
pickled cock’s comb has food uses. 
The shanks and feet are reported to 
make excellent gelatin, though scien- 
tific study of these products has not 
as yet gone far. 

The small oil sack on the back of 
a chicken just in front of the tail pro- 
vides an oily secretion that the Bcd 
spreads on its feathers to keep them 
shiny and to help shed rain. This oil, 
Mr. Shrader says, may have some com- 
mercial use. The visceral fat of chick- 
ens has proved valuable in soap mak- 
ing, and other residues of eviscerating 
plants yield high grade tankage. Im- 
proved methods of handling poultry 
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manure, involving dehydration, cause 
it to retain its high fertilizer valye 
while at the same time deodorizing jt, 

This survey foreshadows just a few 
of the poultry by-products that appear 
to offer excellent commercial possibili. 
ties. 

For example, the United States 
Rubber Co. already has developed q 
new fabric made principally from 
chicken feathers. Dr. W. A. Gibbons, 
research director of the company, 
states that the new fabric looks like 
wool and is warmer, softer, and lighter 
than wool. It can be dyed any color 
and possesses a brilliant lustre. It is 
odorless and can be laundered in soap 
and water with no more shrinking 
than cotton. 

The feather fabric is also adapt- 
able for admixture with other staple 
textiles, such as rayon, cotton, wool, 
and nylon. The feather content of fab- 
ric used in the laboratory experiments, 
Dr. Gibbons says, ranges from 60 to 
70%. Dr. Gibbons — emphasizes 
however that the material is still in 
the laboratories and will not be put 
into production until it has been per- 
fected. 

Research work on feathers was start- 
ed by B. H. Foster, manager of the 
Textile Section of U. S. Rubber’s 
general laboratories. In the produc- 
tion of the yarn, .the first operation 
is the separation of the fine element 
of the feathers from the quills by a 
machine especially designed for the 
purpose. The quills are discarded and 


the fine elements, called barbs, are } 
mixed with other fibers spun into ff, 
yarn by a special process. The yarn ff | 
is then woven into cloth in the same ff 


way wool or other fabrics are. 

Three quarters of the feathers on 
a fowl can be used and 80% of each 
feather is suitable for making yarn. 
Ten chickens of broiling size will 
yield a pound of feathers. To make 
an average man’s suit, the feathers of 
38 broilers would be required. Thirty 
broilers would make a lady’s suit, 
size 18. 
_ Feathers from ducks, geese, tut 
keys, and other fowl can be utilized 
in the same way as chicken feathers. 
The quality of feathers varies, depend: 


ing on the breed, age, and condition F 


of the fowl. Dr. Gibbons says that 
the United States Rubber Co. is work- 
ing with the United States Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture to set up a system 
of grading feathers. 


Potatoes and Shirts 

Some of the best shirts in the 
country are being made with the help 
of some of the worst potatoes im 
Idaho. 

The story of cull potatoes anc shitts 
dates back to 1941 and 1942, the 
pioneering period of Idaho's potato 
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famous the world over 


“‘@@e@ And another pound of that good mayonnaise your 
wife makes, please. I certainly.do envy her that recipe.” 

Customers were always saying that to Richard Hellmann 
in the early 1900’s. The mayonnaise his wife made was just 
about the most popular thing he sold in his little delicatessen 
on New York’s Columbus Avenue. People certainly liked it. 

They liked it so much that in 1912 Hellmann gave up his 
grocery and started manufacturing mayonnaise. 

Hellmann’s Mayonnaise soon became widely famous. The 
quality of the mayonnaise itself, and the powerful national 
advertising which made it one of the most trusted, most 
wanted brands in the country, built up a huge demand for it 
as the years passed. More and more Hellmann’s Mayonnaise 
had to be produced. The price dropped from about $1.00 a 
quart (in the twenties) to about 59¢ today. 

The real importance of this success story, of course, is how 
Hellmann’s brand advertising benefited us. It made Ameri- 
can housewives appreciate quality mayonnaise. It made 
them want Hellmann’s. It brought about mass production 
that pushed the price of Hellmann’s down, down, down 
through the years. 

Brand advertising consistently saves your household 
money. Canned soup once cost 25¢—nationally advertised 
quality soups now cost 10¢. Nationally advertised bathing 
suits averaged $25 once—just before the war they were 
$4.95. Electric refrigerator prices slid from $310 to $130 in 
fourteen years—electric washing machines from $154 to $69. 
Gasoline for your car costs 40% less now than in 1925. 

You couldn’t get along without the savings and comfort 
you get from brand-advertised products. If you think so, try 
it. You probably won’t try it long. 
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This series of newspaper and magazine advertises 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 
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starch industry. The Sales Depart- 
ment of the Idaho Power Co., through 
its work in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Program saw 
the need for processing plants to 
utilize cull potatoes, once regarded as 
a waste product, and sold local 
groups of serene professional men, 
and farmers the idea that the manu- 
facture of white potato starch would 
be profitable. 

Now, in less than four years since 
inception, Idaho potato starch is recog- 
nized as a million-dollar business, with 
four factories producing more than 
half of the white potato starch con- 
sumed in the United States. 

Marketing of the white potato 
starch was assured before construc- 
tion of the four factories began. Fol- 
lowing a survey of the proposed plant 
sites made by the late W. R. Richee, 
Stein-Hall & Co., New York City, 
marketing of the total output of Ida- 
ho’s potato starch was undertaken by 
Stein-Hall. The demand far exceed- 
ed the supply. 


The most extensive use for potato 


starch is in the textile industry in 
weaving shirting material, fine cotton 
and rayon goods. Potato starch is also 
used in the paper industry, adhesive 
industry, in food products such as in 
syrups, pie fillings, dessert bases, and 
as an ingredient in other food 
preparations. Stein-Hall & Co., 
which has contributed considerable 
research to the uses of white potato 
starch, recently has produced and 
marketed a quick dessert comparable 
to tapioca, made of the Idaho potato 
starch. 

Idaho produces from 30 to 44 mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes a year, and 
since there is a big stake in the repu- 
tation of Idaho first-grade potatoes, 
thousands of bushels of culls are 
separated from the first-grade tubers. 
Once an expensive waste, these culls 
are now “velvet” to the potato grow- 
ers, and they provide added payrolls 
in the communities where starch fac- 
tories are located. 

In addition—the pulp discharged 
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from the starch-making operation 
used for a stock feed product whic 
is being recovered and sold at the rat 
of 15 tons per day. Potato pulp is r¢. 
garded as good feed for diary stock 


Adhesives from Soybeans 


General Mills’ research program 
has led to entry into the polyamid 
resin or adhesive field. “Though m 
the surface this may appear a distinc 
departure from the company’ 
ptimary job of processing agricul 
tural products,” Harry A. Bullis, pres 
ident, states, “‘it is in fact a by-prod 
uct development in the use of soybean 
oil, and thus is in line with the Gen. 
eral Mills policy of fuller utilizs. 
tion of agricultural commodities and 
establishment of more markets for 
farm products.” 

The polyamide resins, now being 
manufactured by General Mills on a 
small scale, are used as a heat-sealing 
adhesive in food packaging, and in 
such products as package labels, lac. 
quers, printing inks, alkali-resistant 
coatings, gaskets, can-sealing com 
pounds, etc. In food packaging, the 
products can be applied to glassine, 
waxed glassine, and similar papers 
when rapid heat-sealing, grease and 
moisture-resistant film is desired. 

According to Mr. Bullis, these plas. 
tic substances were originally de- 
veloped at the Northern Regional Re | | 
search Laboratory of the United States) | 
Department of Agriculture, Peoria, |, 
Ill., under the name “Morelac.” Fur: | 
ther commercial development prof 
ceeded in collaboration with General f 


Mills. The resultant product is sold> 


under the name of General Mills 
Polyamide Resin, in three different f 
types according to the needs of thef 
users. They carry the impressive 
chemical name “Ethylene Diamine 
Polyamide Resins of dimerized and 
trimerized linoleic and linolenic acids 
of soybean oil.” 


Substitute for Cork 


The bottling industry has found 4 
successful substitute for cork. When 
natural cork (practically all imported 
from Spain, Portugal, France, and 
North Africa before the war) was 
placed under strict Government com 
trol in 1941, the bottling industries, 
including producers of soft drinks, 
beer, food juices, and extracts, wert 
quite concerned. The cork for this use 
normally amounts to more than 30; 
000 tons annually. Representatives of 
these industries appealed othe 
United States Department of Agricul: 
ture for assistance, and researcl: on the 
subject was begun by the Depart 
ment’s Agricultural Residues Division 
of the Northern Regional Research 
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Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., in coopera- 
tidn with the food and beverage 
bottling~industries. The result of the 
resedtch was ‘the development of a 
new type of cork substitute that the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
says is the equal of cork discs used in 
bottling rie. and beverage products. 

The* cork substitute is made of pith 
and fibers from farm wastes, together 
with animal or vegetable glues and 
sugars, apple syrup or glycerine. The 
new product has been given the name 
“Noreseal” by combining parts of 
“NOthern” and “REgional” with the 
word “Seal.” 


Scientists who participated in the 
development of Noreseal attribute 
their success to a belief that if a prod- 
uct could be made mechanically simi- 
lar to cork in structure, it would be- 
have like cork in its resistance to 
compression. That proved to be the 
case. Pith particles alone often sug- 
gested for this purpose are not suit- 
able because the air cells are much 
larger than those in cork, and the 
membranes much thinner. By cutting 
pith into fine particles and incorporat- 
ing these in a liquid composition that 
would set and harden to an elastic 
body, a product is now produced that 


....180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the | 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in | 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per | 


cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on | 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 


maintenance, 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


HOSPITALS 


is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 
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closely duplicates the physical siruc- 
ture of cork. Farm crops with pith 
particles suitable for this purpose are 
cornstalks, peanut hulls, sugarcane, 
and similar materials. 

Tests on more than 7,000 bottles 
run in 10 commercial plants*, includ. 
ing storage tests for periods ranging 
up to six months, have demonstrated 
the practicability of Noreseal. 

Noreseal may be formed either as 
rods or sheet material, or poured in 
the liquid state and allowed to set in 
the metal caps used in bottling. It can 
be stamped or sliced into discs of 
suitable size. A novel method for pro- 
ducing the lines directly in the crown 
has been developed, thus eliminating 
the usual operations of stamping or 
slicing, and of inserting and cement- 
ing the lines into the crown. Specifica- 
tions for Noreseal, including physical 
properties such as density and com- 
pressibility, have been developed for 
correlation with practical-use data. 
These physical properties may be 
varied and controlled over a relatively 
wide range. The new cork substitute 
is more resistant than composition 
cork to attack by mold organisms. 

The new product is so promising 
that a large-scale pilot plant is now 
under way by a branch of the bottling 
industry to develop manufacturing 
procedures and costs. 


Sunflower Wins High Honor 


The sunfllower has risen to a place 
of honor among farm crops that are 
meeting urgent industrial needs. 

In Piatt County, Illinois, several 
farmers have grown 100 acres of sun- 
flowers in small patches on their 
farms as part of an experiment to in- 
troduce a new crop that can be grown 
almost anywhere—a crop to produce 
a nutritious meal edible for both 
humans and animals. 

Credit for this discovery belongs to 
a large extent to Ezra Levin, president 
of the VioBin Corp., Monticello, Ill., 
who experimented in preparing a sun- 
flower seed meal by a low temperature 
solvent extraction process. In col- 
laboration with Mr. Levin, an analysis 
of the sunflower meal was made by 
the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Expert 


*Those who cooperated in the develop- 
ment and commercial testing of Noreseal 
were: Crown Technical Committee of the 
U. S. Brewers’ Association; Pabst Brewing 
Co., Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee; Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Griesedieck 
Bros. Brewing Co., St. Louis; Dad's Root 
Beer Bottling Co., Peoria; Pepsi-Cola 


-Bottling Co., Peoria; Peoria Hires Bottling 


Co.; Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Peoria Dr. 
Pepper Bottling Co., Peoria; Libby, Mc 
Neill and Libby, Blue Island, Ill. 
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VroBin Corp., Monticello, IIL, 
has succeeded in preparing a 
nutritious sunflower seed meal, 
edible for humans and animals. 


Meat MapE FROM SUNFLOWER 
SEED (see table below) has a 
higher protein content than any 
ordinary plant foods used in 
animal and human _ nutrition. 
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Raw soy flour (425 | 848 | 36.0 594 | 214 
Partly exploded soy flour 95.6 | 40.2 | 75.2 30.2 
Fully exploded soy flour 934 | 390 | 71.2 27.8 
Cocoanut meal | 86.1 | 178 | 707 12.6 
Sunflower seed meal 1554 943 | 522 | 645 33.7 


mental Station. H. H. Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Nutrition, reports 
that the meal contains a remarkably 
high content of protein, higher than 
any of the ordinary plant foods used 
in animal and human nutrition. 

“We were interested in studying 
the extent to which this protein was 
utilized in the animal organism,” Pro- 
fessor Mitchell says. “We therefore 
tested the product for its protein value 
with growing rats. We found the 
protein to be 94.3% digestible and 
the digestible protein to be utilized 
for the maintenance and growth of 
the growing rat to the extent of 
64.5%. The latter is the so-called 
‘biogolical value’ of the protein. It 
appeared from these results that sun- 
flower seed protein is as well digested 
as the best types of plant protein and 
that when digested the protein is as 
well utilized in the body for growth 
as the protein of whole wheat and 
whole oats.” 

The table shown above compares the 
net protein content of sunflower seed 
meal with that of some other meals 
and flours that the University of 
Illinois tested at the same time. 


Many Uses for Asparagus Butts 


The American Chemical Society re- 
ports that a useful niche has been 
found in industry for the wasted butts 
of asparagus. Juice pressed from these 
butts can be used as a culture medium 
SEPTEMBER 


15, 1945 


to produce bacterial 

enzyme that splits or digests proteins, 
and which has many industrial uses, 
three scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have dis- 
covered. 

Bacterial proteinase is used in the 
brewing industry for the chill-proof- 
ing of malted beverages, in the leather 
and textiles industries, for degum- 
ming silk, recovery of silver from 
used photographic film, the cleaning 
of delicate fabrics, and a number of 
other purposes. 

Asparagus packers discard 50,000 
to 100,000 tons of asparagus butts 
and trimmings annually. Seeking an 
economic use for this wasted material, 
Leo Kline, L. R. MacDonald, and 
Hans Lineweaver of the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, United 
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Albany, Calif., discovered that the 
pressed juice of asparagus butts offers 
great promise in industrial microbio- 
logical culture media. “Nutrients of 
vegetable origin are commonly utilized 
in the microbiological production of 
solvents, organic acids, enzymes and, 
recently, antibacterial substances such 
as penicillin,” they report. “Much 
use is made of such materials as oil- 
seed press cakes — soybean, peanut, 
cottonseed, linseed, etc. — whole and 
sprouted grains, grain meals, and 
steep liquors. 

“Indeed,” these scientists go on to 


say, “for many organisms the inclusion 
of complex nitrogenous nutriment and 
growth factors appears to be requisite 
for satisfactory growth. For example, 
in the commercial production of butyl 
alcohol, lactic acid, and enzymes by 
bacteria, the inclusion of these acces- 
sory substances in the media, either as 
impurities in the carbohydrate source, 
or by supplementation with other veg- 
etable materials, has been found es- 
sential.” 

The researchers have found that 
asparagus-butt press juice is suitable 
not only for making bacterial pro- 
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teinase, but perhaps in culture media 
for other processes. It might well re- 
place other vegetable materials which 
now are scarce. 


Flax Fiber Makes Fine Paper 


Some of the highest grade paper in 
the country is being made from flax 
fiber. A new American industry has 
been created. Without it, cigarette 
paper would not have been available 
during the war period in quantities 
large enough to manufacture ciga- 
rettes for our Armed Forces, let alone 
for civilian needs. An important 
source of Federal and State tax in- 
come has been protected. The cost of 
cigarette paper, which went up to 
600% during World War I, did not 
increase during World War II. 

Until 1939 approximately 90° of 
the cigarette paper used in America 


was imported from France. Back in 
1932 Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., sensing the. war poten- 


tials in the European situation, started 
experimentation toward producing a 
cigarette paper from American raw 
materials. This research resulted in 
the development of a paper made by 
a new process direct from virgin flax 
fiber. On the very day when war 
broke out in Europe, September 1, 
1939, Ecusta completed its first com- 
mercial order of cigarette paper. To- 
day the company furnishes the largest 
quantity of all the cigarette paper used 
by American cigarette manufacturers. 

Success in the field of cigarette 
paper manufacture led Ecusta to ap- 
ply the flax fiber technique to the 
manufacture of high-grade business 
stationery and air mail papers. The 
result has been the development of 
Ecusta Fine Flax Business and Air 
Mail Papers, which are characterized 
by unusual whiteness and fineness of 
texture. These papers have gained wide 
acceptance, and are being distributed 
through leading paper houses. 

Flax fiber, up to the time Ecusta 


began to use it, had been a waste 
product. Today Ecusta, under the 
slogan, ‘More Fiber and More Seed,’ 


has an Agriculture Research Depatt- 
ment, the objectives of which are: 
high seed yield, high fiber yield, ease 
in decortication, and pulping ¢t- 
ciency. Agricultural research is based 
on a ten-year plan and encompasses 4 
fundamental research in terms of life 


processes, structure, agronomy and 
genetics; thorough investigation 0! 
the industrial technology of flax fiber 
and other fiber-bearing plants; cstab- 


lishment of standards; a survey © " the 
technology of linseed; fiber su ple- 


ments or substitutes for flax; scientific 
study of “extra constituents” of ‘ber 
plants. 
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This new industry has given farm- 
ers a new cash crop, which is steadily 
increasing farm income, and it has 
provided opportunities for employ- 
ment to thousands of Americans. 


Gas from Corncobs 


A process for the chemical con- 
version of such agricultural residues 
as corncobs, sugar bagasse, peanut 
shells, flax shives, oat hulls, and cot- 
tonseed hulls and burs into liquid 
motor fuel and other commercially 
valuable products is moving into the 
semi-works stage of experimentation 
at the Department of Agriculture's 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Peoria, Ill. 

Results of experimental laboratory 
investigations by Department chem- 
ists indicate that from 90 to 95 gal- 
lons of liquid motor fuel can be ob- 
tained from a ton of corncobs or cot- 
tonseed hulls and that about half of 
this is in the form of ethyl alcohol. 

A continuous process for the treat- 
ment of corncobs and cottonseed hulls 
was worked out by Doctors E. C. 
Lathrop and J. W. Dunning of the 
Peoria Laboratory and gave such 
promising results in the laboratory 
stage that the work is to be enlarged 
so that it may be evaluated on a semi- 
commercial scale. Dr. O. E. May, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, which oper- 
ates the four Regional Research Lab- 
oratories, is personally directing the 
administration of the program. The 
plant is in charge of the Dunning. 

Around 200 million tons of farm 
wastes are produced each year. Much 
of this is plowed back into the soil to 
help maintain fertility and prevent 
erosion. It is estimated that some- 
thing like 100 million tons might be 
available for use in this new process 
for the production of liquid motor 
fuels. Corncobs will be the first of 
so-called waste materials to be 
tried on a large scale in the new semi- 
works plant. Research on the other 
residues will be started later. 

This particular study on the in- 
dustrial utilization of farm waste 
material is a part of a broad program 
authorized by Congress in 1944 for 
large-scale research on the production 
of synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 
oil shale, agricultural and forestry 
products, and other substances. 
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\leohol from Sweet Potato 


€ sweet potato is a promising 


source of industrial alcohol, yielding 
15 ‘0 20% more alcohol per bushel 
than high-grade corn, the American 
Chemical Society tells us. 


If the sweet potato is dehydrated it 
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can be kept without spoiling even 
though it is a seasonal crop, and it 
can be used to make alcohol in a 
grain distillery with little or no addi- 
tional equipment. The research was 
done by J. A. Jump, A. I. Zarow, and 
W. H. Stark of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

The present shortage of corn, and 
possible scarcity of wheat for purposes 
other than food, have spurred a search 
for other raw materials for industrial 
alcohol, the chemists say. Further- 
more, the post-war uses for industrial 
alcohol apparently will be very high. 
There probably will not be enough 
molasses to meet this demand, and 
grain prices may discourage the use 
of grain to produce industrial alcohol. 

The sweet potato is high in carbo- 
hydrate yield per acre, is a crop that 
can be expanded, and offers high 
gross money return to the farmer. 


Containers from Cotton Stems 


Cotton stems, usually left standing 
after the cotton has been picked, can 
be used to make corrugated board for 
shipping containers. Experiments in 
making the board were carried on by 
the Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, N. C., and the Herty Foun- 
dation Laboratory, Savannah, Ga. 

A report from Dr. Bruce Suttle, 
director of the Herty laboratory, states 
that four machine runs of .009” cor- 
rugated board were made from eight 
cooks, and it was found that stock 
ran smoothly over the machine, with 
no signs of foaming at the headbox 
or sticking to presses. Four rolls, 12” 
by 24”, were sent to Atlantic Paper 
Co. to be made into corrugated board, 
and excellent results were reported. 

Refining time for cotton stems is 
twenty minutes, compared with three 
hours refining time required by pine. 

The number of cotton stems per acre 
varies enormously with soil, climate 
conditions, varieties, etc. It is estimated 
that from 300 to 2,000 pounds of stem 
might be expected per acre. An average 
of fairly good cotton, Dr. Suttle re- 
ports, would be around 1,000 pounds. 
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Advertisers and Readers! 


The Associated Business Papers is a 
national association of highest type 
business publications. It makes paid 
circulation, as proven by ABC (Audit 
Bureau of Circulation), a primary re- 
quirement. The Association acts as a 
clearing house for progressive publish- 
ing ideas; it constitutes the only co- 
operative effort in business paper pub- 
lishing to advance and safeguard the 
industry's ethics, and to constantly 
improve its standards of practice. 
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Don't think of the HAIRE 
publications as you would of 
other trade magazines. There's 
a difference! Each HAIRE spe- 
cialized trade magazine is the 
buyer’s bible in some specific 
field . . . studied and lived with 
by the head of the department 
concerned. 
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NEW SAFETY PLUG: The 
Luminite Safety Pilot Plug is 
being introduced by The Asso- 
ciated Products Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It is a combination 
cord cap, convenience outlet 
and nite-light plastic encased. 


TRIPLE-DUTY DESK ACCES- 
SORY; An item that con- 


veniently combines a perpetual In 
calendar, a renewable scratch 
pad and a telephone index. It fir 
is made by L. F. Grammes & f 
Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. : 
In 
a pee Ne SENTIMENT-CONVEYING STATIONERY: Franklyn-Milross, Inc., New York City, is 3 
ne introducing this “Heart Throbs” stationery. The ecru and maroon package contains 48 4 In 
social size sheets, 24 note size sheets, and 50 envelopes. It also contains 24 absorbent 
felt hearts which may be scented with Heart Throbs scent and enclosed in letters. i | ve 
fe 


ONE OF G-E’S NEW CLOCK MODELS: The “Corporal” model, shown here, is about 5 
inches square and has an ivory face, brown hour and minute hands, and a gold colored | aa 
second hand. It is of ivory plastic and has self-starting, sealed-in-oil mechanism. The 
General Electric Company’s other new electric clock features luminous hands and numerals. 


RAPID DRY-CLEANING FLOOR MACHINE: The G. H. Tennant Co., 
Minneapolis, developed this heavy duty floor machine, Fitted with a 
special 16” factory wound steel wool roll the machine quickly removes 
soilage. Operated by one man it burnishes dirt from strip wood floors. 
Soilage is thrown into a removable hopper by centrifugal action. 
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In the 1890'S the Hearst Newspapers 
first pointed out the “Yellow Peril” 
of Japan to U. S. aims and interests 
in the Pacific. 


In 1898 the Hearst Newspapers 
urged the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the United States as a de- 
fense measure against growing Japan- 
ese power in the Pacific. 


In 1905 the Hearst Newspapers pub- 
lished the startlingly prophetic car- 
toon reproduced at left, at the signing 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth which 
ended the Russo-Japanese War. 


In 1912 the Hearst Newspapers fo- 
cused national attention on Japanese 
attempts to colonize Lower California. 


In 1916 the Hearst Newspapers 


warned that Japan had imperialistic 


e Hearst Newspapers 


yout J APAN 


designs on the entire continent of Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific. 


In 1919 the Hearst Newspapers 
fought the League mandate which 
handed over the Carolines, strategic 
Pacific islands, to the Japanese. 


In 1921 the Hearst Newspapers op- 
posed the decision of the Washington 
Disarmament Conference by which 
our government sacrificed 32 ships of 
the line. 


In 1933 the Hearst Newspapers 


warned that Japan was taking over 


industrial control of the Philippines. 


In 1941 the Hearst Newspapers, right 
up to the time that bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor, were still hammering for in- 
creased naval appropriations and 


for strengthened fortifications in the 
Pacific. 
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Lack of Fair Practice Standards for 


Salesmen Menaces All Distribution 


There’s no dodging it: The appalling waste of human assets which 


has resulted from inequitable and shortsighted policies in hiring 


and handling salesmen is giving selling a black eye. The National 


Federation of Sales Executives plans to do something about it. 


BY 
PAUL HEYNEMAN* 


Eloesser-Heynemann Co. 
San Francisco 


ALESMEN are tools of produc- 

tion just as other kinds of ma- 

chines employed in the process- 

ing and distributing of goods, 
only they have the hazards inherent in 
being made of flesh and blood. Be- 
cause they are actually not machines, 
they can be normally acquired far 
more easily and in larger numbers by 
companies needing their services. If 
these companies assume no social re- 
sponsibility, these men can be spoiled, 
maimed, and then scrapped with no 
great immediate penalty to the un- 
scrupulous or the thoughtless em- 
ployer. But if the young salesmen who 
are to be hired in great numbers are 
mot managed with much care, sooner 
or later there will be a grave penalty. 

This penalty will be levied, not 
only on these unenlightened users of 
delicate human mechanisms, but on 
the whole of business especially on its 
selling and distribution ends. 

Starting right now, business estab- 
lishments throughout the United 
States will engage green young sales- 
men and send them out on their own 
to sell the products of post-war recon- 
version. To many of these youngsters 
this will be their first experience as 
wage-earners. They will be as pliable 
as modelers’ clay, unformed in their 
attitudes towards themselves, towards 
their employers, and towards business 
as a whole, but their attitudes will be 
quickly crystallized towards all three. 
The kinds of attitudes these men form 
while adapting themselves to the con- 
ditions they find in their jobs, will 
infallibly determine their character, 


*Paul Heyneman is chairman of the com- 
mittee recently appointed by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives to set up a 
code of fair employment practices for sales- 
men. His committee, with 50 members, is 
already in action. 
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their morale, their future chances of 
success; these in turn may have more 
effect than is presently supposed on 
the extent of influence by Government 
and labor on the selling structure. 
How many sales managers seriously 
consider the character hazards facing 
the youngster who goes out on the 
road for the first time with something 


to sell? And what the failure to appre 
ciate those hazards may mean to the 
morale of our national sales force as , 
whole? 

These remarks do not apply to 
many enlightened firms with carefully 
considered training programs for their 
employes; they apply only to -run-of. 
the-mill average employers with no 
policy over and above the drive to 
sell goods or services at a profit. 

Today more salesmen and sales. 
women are being paid by employers 


who do ot operate under carefully f 


considered long-range policies thar 
are being paid by those who do. As- 
suming that when competition gets 
tough many of these no-policy em- 


ployers will again engage in ‘‘anything 


goes” employment practices with sales- 
men, doesn’t it then follow that the 
public may assume that our entire 
army of salesmen is working without 
proper policies and standards? 


* * 


“Our S.M. is back after two years in the Army!” 
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*Copy of the letter from 
which this excerpt was taken 
will be sent on request. 

- 
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| HUNTING AND FISHING MAGAZII 
“The Vox Pop of the Sporting Field" 
275 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, M 


SECOND TO NONE 


That excerpt was taken from one letter. It is an unsolicited endorsement 
duplicated in hundreds of letters in our files. To advertisers and media men, 
this excerpt is translated into one plain fact: In the outdoor magazine field 
HUNTING & FISHING is second to none in its tremendous power to sell 
merchandise to sportsmen all over the country. 


“Lowest cost orders” are the objectives you aim for in your advertising. 
“Lowest cost orders” are what you get when HUNTING & FISHING shows 
your ad to its 350,000 readers. If your standard of successful advertising is 
lowest cost per inquiry resulting in sales, make this test: 


Compare HUNTING & FISHING with any other outdoor magazine in 
editorial content — in circulation — in advertising rates — in responsiveness 
of readers. Comparison will prove to you that on every important point 
HUNTING & FISHING is second to none! 


= = . - Prep eee ol UPD = eS 


to 


When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


MAA AMAA — 


AN UNCHALLENGED AUTHORITY on the quality of paper 


is the man to whom paper is a business— your printer. 


He can’t afford to take chances on doubtful paper 
stock. His own reputation for excellence requires him 


to work with paper whose quality just can’t miss. 


Ask him man-to-man what he knows about Rising 
papers. Printers know them as papers that are just a 
bit extra special ...whose standards are better than just 
average good. That’s an opinion molded by the lessons 


of experience ... an opinion you can rely on fully! 


rhe same rigid demands of quality are adhered to in 
the making of Rising technical papers, too. Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


yowrd 


pew 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


WASTE PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 
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Rising Papers 


Suppose we examine one set of poli- 
cies that will seriously affect the 
morale of salesmen, according to 
whether it is handled with tact and 
fairness or otherwise—the problem of 
compensation. During the war there 
has been in the compensation of sales- 
men a shift away from straight com- 
mission over to some form of salary, 
or salary plus bonus. There are three 
main reasons for this: 

1. Scarcity of civilian commodities 
or services caused salesmen to be de- 
prived of their normal commissions. 
Therefore, management, to protect its 
sales machinery, set up a salary struc- 
ture to hold its sales personnel. 

2. War demands produced such 
phenomenal expansion of business 
that salesmen’s commissions became 
totally out of line with their contribu- 
tion to the firm. In such cases most 
commission salesmen readily conceded 
the fairness of shifting over to a rea- 
sonable salary. 

3. Where business was entirely con- 
verted to war orders, the Government 
would not always admit selling as a 
component part of cost. In such cases 
the salesmen’s basis of remuneration 
had to be changed. 


Back to Commission Basis? 


A reversal of this process is now 
due. A competitive situation either 
has developed or soon will. Many an 
employer will again find it to his ad- 
vantage to go back to the commission 
method of paying his salesmen. Even 
though this might not mean straight 
commission, it will certainly involve 
some form of incentive, in order that 
compensation may be based on actual 
performance. 

The danger inherent in this shift is 
that some employers may set up com- 
mission rates based on easy-to-get wat- 
time orders or on the productivity of 
their top flight men; or that the 
change may be made tactlessly, with- 
out guarding against the lowered mo- 
rale resulting from the boys’ talking 
it over. Can’t you hear them say: 
“When business was good and we had 
a chance to make some money, they 
put us on salary. Now that it’s getting 
tough again, they slap us back on com- 
mission. 

The fact that this attitude may be 
more likely to arise among the weaker 
men, does not minimize its dangefs 
(militant union activity; recourse t0 
legislation to prohibit or regulate 
commission employment, etc. These 
developments could ultimately involve 
all selling and distribution, no! only 
its irresponsible elements. 

This situation illustrates one of the 
hazards to the morale of existing sales 
personnel. 
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ALFRED E. HUNT 
_ 1855-1899 


Soldier . . . Co-founder of the aluminum industry 
First president of Aluminum Company of America 


$2.00. Since 1940, Alcoa has reduced the price 
from 20¢ to 15¢ a pound. To Mr. Hunt’s rare 
business acumen, daring and scientific knowledge, 
Pittsburgh owes its place as cradle of the world- 
wide aluminum industry. 

Today, with one war finished and one still 
going on, Pittsburgh’s great basic industries are 
already demonstrating that they need no recon- 
> ¢ IQ GEEGSHS version. Many of the things they produce are 


Hy 


- tf WY NN S : 
Zz LE a a \ A AXGQG VW exactly the same whether intended for peace or 
b- \ 
_ a AN\ 


for war. Shifts are made quickly without shut- 
down or layoff. 


AT 28, Alfred Hunt acquired a chemical and In this center of the aluminum, steel, oil, coal, 
re 4 metallurgical laboratory to serve Pittsburgh's food processing, electrical, glass, paint and other 
f steel mills. He was later to receive the Norman industries, The Press is read by 69% of the met- 
'S gold medal for research in testing structural steel. ropolitan families in the sixth largest marker 
0 At 33, he recognized the possibilities of Charles in America. 

te M. Hall’s process for aluminum re- 


se — and — a oo to Th Pitt b h P 
re manufacture aluminum means 
ly of this process. By 1888, he had eC I S urg ress 


established the Pittsburgh Reduc- 


: In Pittsburgh 
ne tion Company, predecessor of in Daily Circulation 
p A] . ri : Represented by the National Advertising “ ally ( iy 
via ““uminum Company of America. Department, Scripps-Howard News- ~ — a 
3 papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. nm il Adver tising 
‘ From $8 a pound, Mr. Hunt soon Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, In General Advertising 
brought the price of aluminum to _ Philadelphia and San Francisco. In Total Advertising 
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Owned and ( Inerate d ug 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


To meet this problem requires some 
means of discouraging the unenlight- 
ened employer from establishing un- 
social compensation methods. 

There are hazards to the morale and 
character of salesmen, too, in the fail- 
ure of management men to appreciate 
that they cannot expect super-results 
from the great majority of their sales- 
men; in ignoring the undermining ef- 
fect of over-liberal expense accounts; 
in not using discretion in suggesting 
entertainment of prospects; in letting 
green men go out on their own with 
no real training; in sales managers’ 
carelessness which permits obviously 
unsuitable men to take selling jobs 
on the road, and in the un-social at- 
titude which countenances keeping 
commission men on the job when they 
find it impossible to make a living. 

In almost any sales force, the top 
20% probably will be very good to 
outstanding; 60% will be average; 
the last 20% will be on the ragged 
edge of inefficiency or incapacity. 
From the standpoint of the relation- 
ship between employer and employe, 
the last 20% fringe, and perhaps 
half of the average group, carry just 
as much weight in breaking down 
morale as do the remainder of the 
average and the top 20%. 

Management therefore should avoid 
thinking of the sales force in terms 


WHAT'S YOUR SCORE? 


* How many people write once, or 
more than once, within a_ three- 
month period? 


Even though your product appeals 
primarily to men, should you in- 
ject a feminine angle in your radio 
mail offer to increase response? 


Do people on farms write more 
than people in cities? 


Who writes most to radio stations 
—men or women? 


Do people who write to a radio 
station also listen regularly to it? 


No matter how long you’ve been in 
advertising, your answers to these 
important radio questions will be in- 
adequate until you read your copy of 
the 1945 Radio Mail Study—which is 
yours free for the asking. 


The questions answered in this im- 
portant book were all submitted by 
advertising men themselves. To get 
the straight answers, a firm of certi- 
fied public accountants anaylzed the 


KMA 


complete commercial mail response 
received by KMA in 1944. In short, 
448,434 pieces of mail were analyzed 
especially for you. 


To get your copy, merely drop a card 
to Research Director, Station KMA, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. Why wait until to- 
morrow when you need your copy 
today? You can still get one—if you 
write—right now! 


The No. 1 Farm Station in the No. 1 Farm Market 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 


152 COUNTIES AROUND SHENANDOAH, 


IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC., Exclusive National Representatives 
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of the exceptional or more prody. 
tive group. We have no right to coup; 
on an exceptional performance from 
an average man, or to set up employ. 
ment conditions for that average map 
based on what the exceptional map 
can produce. In the readjustment 
ee just around the corner, many 


‘an employer may be tempted to foj. 


low the old-line policy of, “I cap 
afford to pay 10% commission. Tom, 
Jim and Joe have proved they can 
make a living on that, so if the rey 
of you don’t, it’s your own fault.” 

This employer then feels fully jus 
tified in hiring 17 others at 10%, based 
entirely on the experience of three ex. 
ceptionally able men. 


Forget Slap-Dash Training 


call him Jones & Co. and hope he’ 
not in the house.) gives his new men 
a slap-dash training with the produce, 
hands him a sample case, says, ‘There 
are your markets and your prospects,’ 
and out goes the youngster to leam 
what kind of world it is. When it 
proves too hard for what he’s got, 
then he either says, “I’m no good,” 
or “The product is no good,” or “The 
firm’s no good,” or perhaps he ma 
conclude that “Business is out to 
squeeze me and fellows like me.” The 


first reaction may mean a — orf 


wrecked character; the second isn't 
good consumer relations. 

But Jones & Co. thinks of the 
process of selling goods and services 
simply as a mechanical process. A 
man who sells enough goods is 3 
salesman; a man who doesn’t is no 
salesman. But he takes no respon: 
sibility for the man in either case 
Yet, had this man been a machine 
involving a heavy capital investment, 
Jones & Co. would have thought twic 
before it tossed him out and bought 
a new one. 4 

Yet there are firms of the Jones 
& Co. type that figure it as the cos 
of a classified ad in the Sunday papet. 
It might be hard to convince Jones 
& Co. of this fact, but to the enlight 
ened employer it must be obvious that 
this attitude prejudices the interests 
of the entire country’s selling machin- 
ery. Whenever a man of average 
ability cannot make a decent living 
as a salesman—but is kept on the job 
—it is a reflection on the selection 
and training methods of that employer 

A young salesman works for mor 
reasons than money, and it is here tha! 
many questions of morale arise. The 
three basic things a salesman wanls 
over and above money are: (1) A 
sense of security; (2) opportunity © 
demonstrate ability; (3) recognition 
of ability after demonstrated. If any 
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Pathfinder 


GUARANTEES A 
MILLION CIRCULATION 


_ OF ADVANCEMENT are guaranteed; 600,000 circulation by January 1, 1946; 
700,000 on March 1; 800,000 on May 1; 900,000 on September 1; 1,000,000 
by December 1. 

Quality of circulation is no less certain than the figures. Test after test has 
demonstrated the character of readers which PATHFINDER has and will obtain 
in swiftly increasing numbers. 

Editorially and mechanically, PATHFINDER is also moving fast. Enlarged in 
number of pages, brilliantly written, profusely illustrated with timely photo- 
graphs, this weekly news magazine well deserves the enthusiastic acceptance it 
is receiving. 

Advertisers are recognizing the increasing need for circulation in the 


PATHFINDER market—the smaller cities and towns where nearly 50 percent 


Pathfinder 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PHILADELPHIA 5 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square « « New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Avenue « « e Detroit, General Motors Building 


of the nation’s goods are sold. 
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NEW vicest 


Helps SALESMEN 


Shows How TOSELLMORE 


HOWNEWS — for your salesmen. Written 
by men who are the “Who’s Who of Sell- 
ing.” Your salesmen can always use new 
ideas and tips from Men at the Top. 


NEW IDEAS! 


SALES AGE is packed with new plans and 
new methods to help your salesmen INCREASE 
SALES. Written for Salesmen by salesmen, 
to show HOW practical ideas work. 


Boost Selling 


as a Career 


Boost morale by giving your salesmen SALES 
AGE. Build a top-running Sales force with 
SALES AGE thru its helpful suggestions 
and practical hints. New plans and methods 
come to salesmen monthly (10 mon.) from 
you and your company. Send it to every 
man on your sales force for 2 months. 


SALES AGE «+ 4610 Gravois Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
O.K. I'm interested. Send me copies, Sales Age 
for 2 months. [ Attached is $1 per man [] Bill Firm. 


Name ‘ 
Priot 

Company 

Address 


City/State 


one of these three is missing, the em- 
| ployer is not giving his human ma- 
| chine as much consideration as he does 
_the steel and brass machines he has 
| to buy. 
to deal with human beings is the es- 
| sential lubricating oil required for the 
| efficient operation of the human ma- 
| chine. 

Take the case of Bernard B. which 
illustrates the hazards when the sales 
manager does not face his expense ac- 

| count problems squarely and realis- 
| tically. Bernard had been a stock 
clerk at $135 a month. He was young, 
bright, interested in getting ahead. His 
| firm thought he “looked like a sales- 
| man” and gave him a chance on the 
_road. It was his big opportunity. 
| He was told that he would still get 
his $135 a month until he demon- 
strated that he could make good, but 
| that the firm would pay his automo- 
bile and traveling expenses. 

Fair enough, it seems. 
were factors not taken into consid- 

| eration. The first thing Bernard had 
to do was to buy new clothes. It 
did not occur to him to talk this over 
with the boss. So he bought the 
clothes and went into debt. The firm 
also loaned him enough money to buy 
an automobile, a second over-head 
factor. He had wanted a car for 

| years, so when he got this one he quite 
naturally began to use it for family 
and personal pleasure, as well as in 
his work. During his first month on 
the job he was told that he was doing 
pretty well, that he had made a good 
start. Nevertheless, financially he was 
in a tough spot. As a stock clerk, 
clothes and incidental matters of ap- 
pearance such as haircuts, etc., hadn't 
mattered so much.- But now he was 
expected to make a better appearance 
—but he still had only the same $135 
a month. 


But there 


Expense Account Wiles 


Enter the expense account. Ber- 
nard’s expense report the first week, 
not including automobile mileage, 
covered to a penny his actual expen- 
ditures—$27. He worked economical- 
ly, trying to demonstrate his value in 
this way too. Then one of the older 
salesmen for his firm talked to him, 
told him his expenses were completely 


| out of line, that none of the salesmen 
| were turning in expense accounts of 
| less than $50 a week. The old hand 
| explained that there was quite a little 


variation in expenditures on the road. 
Sometimes a man had to spend more, 
sometimes less, and so it was a good 
practice to average the expenses. From 
then on Bernard rarely turned in less 
than a $50 expense account. Actually, 


A full appreciation of how 


Lis expenses did go over the Origina) 
$27, but never over $40. He could 
then count on at least $40 a month 
over and above his salary and he came 
to consider this $40 as part of his 
normal earnings. When he sat down 
to make out his report, after the first 
few twinges, he had no sense of guilt. 
The averaging gradually became semi- 
automatic. 


The Mileage Problem 


This same Bernard B. was paid a 
certain mileage for the use of his auto, 
He drove economically, and his mile- 
age was less than that of the other 
boys. Inevitably though, someone 
told him his predecessor had traveled 
2,000 miles a month and that he was 
entitled to that same mileage; that if 
he turned in a report of around 2,000 
miles a month he would never be ques- 
tioned. So, he worked out his mileage 
on the basis of this senior’s counsel, 
with the result he got about $50 more 
auto allowance than if his mileage 
had been strictly reported. The extra 
$40 on his expense account plus the 
$50 on his car enabled him to alter 
his standard of living from $135 a 
month to $225 a month, spending all 
he earned. When war came, this man’s 
firm no longer needed salesmen. He 
was taken off the road and offered his 
old job at $150 a month. He was 
a 4-F, valued his connection, but had 
to refuse because even with $15 more 
salary he could not get by. 

This case of Bernard’s which ap- 
pears trivial, becomes more important 
when you think of the thousands of 
young Bernards among the new crop 
of salesmen soon to be trained. The 
point is, that every sales manager 
must assume responsibility for the 
habit-forming practices of his men. 
The averaging of expenses by sales- 
men is a pernicious habit which will 
ultimately break down a man’s charac- 
ter standards and integrity. In the 
long run it will break down his rela- 
tionship with his employer. Top 
management should no longer tolerate 
the “If the man can sell, what's the 
difference ?’’ attitude assumed by many 
sales managers. Any practice which 
can undermine the character of an 1n- 
dividual can undermine a business. 

How, you may ask, could Bernard 
B.’s sales manager have prevented 
what took place? To begin with, if 
he had been one of our more enlight: 
ened managers, he would have rea 
lized the hazards he imposes on 4 
youngster who is employed as « sales- 
man, but who hasn’t sufficient 4 sured 
income to maintain the standards fe 
quired by the job. He would have 
put himself into Bernard’s shoes. Per- 
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It was their job to win the war. They discharged 


their responsibility gallantly and successfully. 


It is the responsibility of business to put them 
gainfully to work as fast as they are discharged. 


We must not fail them. 


Young ¢> Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Montreal, Toronto, London. 


For a BIGGER job 
in SAN DIEGO 


..» Put your advertising dollars 
into the SAN DIEGO UNION & TRIBUNE-SUN 
140,000 DAILY « 102,000 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED Uj N 0 N New York + Chicago 
NATIONALLY Denver «+ Seattle 
BY Portland 


WEST-HOLLIDAY and an Granaines 


eames TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12, California 


Outdoor Advertising 
in 


NEW ENGLAND 


(BIRCH-BOSTON ) 


| mind, as in the case of Clem. Here 
| again is an illustration of the pecial 
| care required ‘to avoid breakdowns of 
| our sensitive human machines. 0 


haps he would have talked with hin 
along these lines: “Berny, you ap 
going on the road now and will way 
to present a better appearance than iy 
the stock room. This will cost you, 
few dollars more for clothes and th 
firm intends to compensate you fo 
the difference in your overhead. Would 
$10 a month cover it?” 


It seems reasonable to assure that 
the sales manager should know thy 
a young man’s legitimate living e. 
penses will be covered by what he js 
being paid. As to the averaging 
of expenses, whenever a young man 
starts off, this is one subject whic 
should be frankly discussed. It is jus 
as much a part of sales training as isa 
study of the product or of custome 
relationships. 


On Entertaining Buyers 


The case of Clem S. illustrates an. 


other kind of hazard. Clem is a sales. as 
man who earns $250 a month. His 
firm calls on him to solicit business 
from purchasing agents and executives . 
of good size companies. He was told: 
“When you are on the road you 
represent the company, you are the 
company and we expect you to act 
the part. When you entertain a buyer 
take him to the best restaurants and 
hotels. Always remember that you : 
are acting for the firm and not for ae 
yourself.’” This man was reasonably — 
successful but his expenses during any = 
average month usually exceeded his § That 
total earnings. He became so geared B youo 
to easy loose spending during busi- & what 
ness hours that it was impossible for & in bu 
him to change over to his normal 
economic mode of living at home. a 
. octr 
Plainly, Clem’s $250 would not en- dene 
able him to take his family to the Bo. 
restaurants and summer resorts where & o, 4, 
his clients and business associates 
might expect him to go. This both- B And: 
ered him, and was a frequent source 
of embarrassment. In time this put ¢ BCOp 
considerable strain on his nerves and 
morale. He kept saying to himself: § On t 
“I'm a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. & of he 


When I take my family to a summer 
resort I’m scared of running into some 
purchasing agent, or one of my other 
business friends who would then find 
out how modestly I actually live. 
This problem of Clem’s was not the 
fault of the man but of his firm. 

It is a problem which other com 
panies with men on the road on && 
pense accounts should learn to handle, 
without exposing the men to charactet 
hazards and risking their pesce of 
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is Symbol \WENTIFIES ALL MEMBERS OF 
| THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


_ 


—high publishing standards 


—active readership 
—copy and sales help 


—more productive advertising 


THIS IS AN ERA of symbols and slogans. And unfortu- 
nately it is frequently easier to fashion them than to 
live up to them. 


That is why ABP member publishers like to remind 
you occasionally of the significance of the ABP symbol; 
what it means to you in terms of more for your money 
in business paper advertising. 


These 132 publications are pledged to support the ABP 
doctrine . . ‘A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness to their 
subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return 


on their investment.” 


And this doctrine is put to work for you... every day. 


COPY AND SALES HELP 


On this one subject alone ABP has produced a wealth 

of helpful material. The “Tell All” book, for example 

(now out of print) was requested by 

ey many thousands of ad-men and sent 

Faw ren) ol without cost .. . as a guide to linking 
g \ copy closer to reader problems. 


“Transitions Themes” was another 
help ... “Intensive Advertising’’, too. 


And now on the press is “Hit the Road” 
. . a book containing valuable hints 
and case studies on field research ... 
how to find out what readers want to know, supply the 
answers in ad-copy and assure greater readership. 


Other group activities help you to get greater value 
int ABP publications. The National Conference of 
Usiness Paper Editors convenes regularly with leaders 
EPTEMBER 


15, 1945 


in business and government, gaining vital editorial 
material for readers. 


Salesmen for ABP publications keep up with new de- 
velopments and exchange ideas through Dotted Line 
Club meetings; you’ll find them better informed and of 
greater help. 


When ABP ads say “Our Business Is To Help You 
Boost Your Business”, we mean just that. And we are 
doing it through helping you put more effective copy 
into better business papers with greater readership. 


That pays out for all of us: reader, advertiser, publisher. 
Remember that when you see the ABP symbol. 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers and helping advertisers 
get a bigger return on their investment. 


Please send me a free copy of “HIT THE ROAD” 
for Better Business Paper Advertising 
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such cases, careful job analyses would 
probably reveal that certain phases of 
each salesman’s responsibilities are 
frequently not placed in proper hands. 
Routine work is often handled by 
highly paid executives, and others on 
the sales staff may be given jobs ac- 
tually outside of their range. 

The solution would have been ob- 
vious if Clem’s firm had made a care- 
ful analysis of his job, thereby bring- 
ing about a proper allocation of re- 
sponsibility. In his case, the enter- 
tainment probably should not have 
been done by Clem, but either by the 
sales manager himself or by a higher- 
ranking supervisor or executive, and 


less frequently. It is possible that a 
job analysis might have resulted in 
this firm’s employing two top sales- 
men at $450 plus three routine men 
at $200, instead of six men all getting 
$250 (like Clem). By some such ar- 
rangement, the entertainment might 
have been handled by the $450 men, 
the discrepancy between this man’s 
personal and his business living stan- 
dards, could have been modified. 
Then there is the case of Willie X. 
Willie had a nice personality, but as 
a salesman was a ‘weak sister.” He 
was working on straight commission. 
Other salesmen were making a good 
living on the firm’s compensation set- 


Buying Power 


Maine, Pop...... 782,200* 
Rhode Island, Pop.694,500 
New Hampshire..453,300~ 


Total 1,930,000 
WOAI Daytime Primary Area 


Pop. 1,916,500° 


% 


rg 


If you are looking for profitable postwar markets, you'll be 
interested in these ‘Texastatistics."” WOAI’s daytime primary 
area is the home of almost as many progressive Texans as 
there are inhabitants in the states of Maine, Rhode Island and 


New Hampshire combined! 


Yes, it’s a mighty market . . . and a market in which WOAI 
has been the dominant radio voice for nearly 25 years. 


So... it is only natural that—year after year—WOAI con- 
tinues to sell more merchandise to more people in Central 
and South Texas than any other station—at a lower cost per 


sale! 


50,000 WATTS © CLEAR CHANNEL 


The Powerful 


Advertising 


* NBC AFFILIATE © MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY G&G CO. 


Influence of the Southwest 
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up, but Willie’s employer thought 
very little about him. The amount 
of Willie’s commission checks made 
it obvious that he wasn't making a 
proper living. But these were the days 
when there were no jobs, so Willie 
hadn’t much choice. He stuck to it 
In the course of time a union organizer 
found him a willing listener. When 
he ultimately quit his job, Willie be. 
came quite radical and put up a 
militant fight for a legislative measure 
to prohibit employers from hiring 
salesmen on straight commission, 
without an elaborate system of con- 
trols and guarantees. Had this man 
been a costly machine he would have 
been put on the job im which he was 
best suited. But no—he was a human 
being and was cheap, involving no 
capital investment. Result—a casual. 
ty, not alone for his employer, but a 
casualty of our whole selling system, 

Surely every employer of salesmen 
should be made to assume his share 
of the responsibility for reasonable 
selection and careful training of his 
men. If, after surmounting the hur- 
dles of both evaluation and training, 
a man does not make good when sent 
out on his own, surely his firm car- 


ries the responsibility of preventing f 


him from becoming a casualty. 
employer who holds a 
straight commission man on his staff 


Any 


beyond the time when it becomes evi- § 


dent that he will not earn enough to 


give him a decent living, is following J 


an anti-social policy. It is a policy 


which should be quarantined by en-f 


lightened business opinion. 


Must Rebuild Soundly 


If we do not rebuild our national 
sales force on a foundation of proper, 
long-range standards, we are prejudic- 


ing the whole status of selling and > 


distribution as we have known it. For 


its own protection, business should F 


formulate minimum standards, cover: 
ing the hiring, compensation, and 
working conditions of salesmen. _ 
Business has the choice of either in- 
teresting itself in these problems of 
of waiting for Government to step 
in and regulate, or for organized |a- 
bor to take a more active interest m 
salesmen. A reasonable code of em: 
ployment standards for salesmen will 
at least afford a yardstick for self 
judgment. Whether this is worth 
while or not is the question now be 
ing considered by 50 of our countrys 
most forward-looking sales managers, 
who are working members of the Ne 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
“Employment Standards for Sa!esmen 
Committee. Their findings may prove 
to be of immediate practical mm 
portance to our post-war selling system. 
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PROBABLE RETAIL SALES AT FUTURE INCOME LEVELS 


Before we examine future probabilities it is first 


necessary to study the past relationships be- 


tween retail sales and income, and, to make the 


3 


income figure as realistic as possible, we will add 
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money paid out in social security benefits and 
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relief, and subtract payroll taxes and direct per- 


sonal taxes. The result is disposable income. 
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During the period 1933 through 1941 retail sales 
varied from 53% to 62% of disposable income, 
being highest in the big income years. In the 
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chart below all figures up to 88.7 for income 
(1941) and up to 55.6 for retail sales (alse 1941) 


are Department of Commerce totals. The figures 


40 50 60 70 
Retail Sales in Billions 


further to the right are projections from the Pick out what you think is the most likely level of the economy 


established relationships. and read on it the most likely figure for retail sales. 


WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING? The figuras up to 55 billion rete 


sales and $556 million national ad- 
vertising cover the past; beyond 
that they are projections. 

+ ; 


t 


The relationship between national advertising 
(in newspapers, outdoor, radio, farm papers 
and magazines) and retail sales will be almost 
as close in the years to come as between sales 


and income — if the past is any guide to the 


future. 


National Advertising, in Millions 


Source: “What's Ahead for Advertising,” by the Research 
Department of Life Magazine 
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« YOU SEE IT in almost any store. Your o/der . BUT YOUR YOUNGER WOMAN — she’s different! 
woman is pretty well set in her brand prefer- She needs more, tries more, buys more of 
ences. She's only passively interested in what's almost everything. Her brand preferences 
new—and her everyday needs for her family are unformed—her mind is modern. Over 15 
and self are steadily diminishing. She’s become million of her buy screen and romance magazines. 
the less active, the settled half of your market. Put your product story before the 3,000,000 


If you haven't already sold her, you probably of her who buy Dell Modern Group. Look 
never will. 


Dell Modern Group 


into this modern, better half of your market. . . 
go Modern for whatever you have to sell! 


FEARED 


Modern R ucts reaches the Modern Market 
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SUPPOSE RECONVERSION TAKES A LONG TIME 


This question was asked a representative cross 


those you support live on your savings?” 


section of Kansas city and village family heads, | The answers show that more than half of both 


“If the war ended suddenly, and you were tem- ~_ city and village families could live from savings 


porarily out of work, how long could you and for 6 months or more. 
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War workers are not in as good a financial position as those whose 


| MONTH OR MORE, 
WITHOUT JOBS 


2-3 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


4-6 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


6-12 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


MORE THAN A YEAR 
WITHOUT JOBS 
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NO INFORMATION 
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The responses were reclassified on the basis of the 
chief source of family income,—war work or from other 


sources. 


income has been from other sources. 
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WITHOUT JOBS 


2-3 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


4-6 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


6-12 MONTHS 
WITHOUT JOBS 


MORE THAN A YEAR 


31.6 
WITHOUT JOBS 


NO INFORMATION 
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Dr. F. L. Whan; Issued by Station WIBW 
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Advertising 


Keeps Him Buying 


You can’t keep a factory running without 
wages. 


And you can’t pay wages unless you 
sell goods. 


To pay enough wages—enough to provide 
jobs for all—we’ve got to make and sell 
50 per cent more than we did in our best 
peacetime year. 


We have no choice in this matter...if we 
want American prosperity in America. 


And we have no problem. We only need one 
customer. And we’ve got that customer. 


His name is Wage Earner America. 


This is a picture of him—the man whose 
saved-up billions equals four times the sum 
all America saved back in 1918...the man 
whose spendable cash over his basic, fixed 
expenditures is up 92% since 1939—while 
that of his white collar neighbor is down 31°%.. 


And W.P.B. has reported that when re- 
conversion comes, only 1 Wage Earner out 
of 9 will temporarily be affected—8 out of 
9 Wage Earners will continue to do 
exactly what they’re doing right now. 


Sell that man—and the millions like him— 
and you provide the means to buy 
America’s prosperity for this generation— 
perhaps forever. 


He’s tasted the good things America has 
to offer. 


He wants more of the same. 


He’s ready now to build his home—and to 
furnish it, inside and out. 


But it is up to your advertising to keep 


alive his ambitious new standards of 
living...to convert his appetites into cash 
(and more wages). 


It’s up to your advertising to reassure him 
of the Security of Spending. 


To do this your advertising must move into 
his home, his habits. And there is a way 

to do it: Twenty-five years ago Macfadden 
Publications became the first to put his 
life, his hopes into print. And in these years 
of service to the Wage Earner family a 
strong and enduring mutual loyalty has 
been built. As one thoughtful advertiser put 
it, the Macfadden Magazines have the 
‘““common touch?’ No other magazines reach 
more of America’s Wage Earner Millions. 
No other magazines have greater power 

to influence them. 


Headquarters for Wage Earner Information 


In the last 12 years, Wage Earner America has become 
the dominant influence on our economic and social life. 
Through these years Macfadden Publications have 
accumulated an immense amount of material on every 
facet of Wage Earner life in order (as stated in 
Macfadden’s pledge to industry) ...‘‘to maintain our 
service to Industry as the most authoritative private 
source of knowledge and understanding of these people 
upon whom Industry —and, indeed, our entire 
economic system as we presently know it—must depend.” 


Here are a few of the titles released recently by 
Macfadden’s Research Director Everett R. Smith. 
These will be of immediate interest to executives seeking 
clearer understanding of how America’s Wage Earner 
millions live, work, plan: 


This Changing America + What Shall We Do About It? 
Pattern For Survival 
The Workers Look at Management 
What the Workers Want and Expect in Postwar 


Wage Earner Forum, Vol. 2, No. 1, reporting findings on: 
Postwar Purchase Plans of Wage Earner Wives 
How They Will Pay for Postwar Purchases 
Sentiment on Installment Buying + Rationing Control 


We have still available a limited supply of the above 
titles. ‘They are free on request. Write today. 


Reaching One-Half of The Wage Earner Families in America 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY + THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


WAR'S END AND WOMEN WORKERS 


A total of 4 million women entered industry after Pearl Harbor, creating a total 
of more than |7 million working women. One and one-half million was about the 
normal expectation for new women workers from 1940 through 1945. Of the 
total of 4 million new workers, about 174 million are expected to drop out now. 
Are the permanent 


Would have taken jobs, Worked because of war; 10 additions because of 


war or no war will drop out now war time acceleration 
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WOMEN WORKERS BY AGE GROUPS 


Most women workers can be bracketed in 3 age groups: |4-19; 20-34; 35-54. 

The war reversed trends in the age grouping of working women. Greatest in- 

creases in employment have been among teen-age girls and older women. 

Smallest increase has been among the women of child-bearing age,—only 2%. 
AGE 


PEACETIME EXPECTATION GROUPS WARTIME TOTALS 


t 
(Millions) 1.6 { 14-19 , (Millions) 
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The post-war working women population is expected to: Sals Managimort 


9-!5-45 
|. ‘Contain a smaller percentage of women 3. Narrow the gap between men’s and wo- 


of child-bearing age than pre-war. men’s pay, for 3,500,000 women workers 


are now unionized. pT, 
° ° é ° + ] 
. Provide the entire income for % of their # % 


families and more than half the income for 


+4 of their families. 
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Nearly 114 million alert, intelligent young women like Lillian Little (not her 
grandmother and good old Aunt Clara) read and shop in the pages of Real Story, 
Movieland and Real Romances. These are the young women with money 
in their purses and romance in their hearts who are in your market to stay... 


day after day, year after year. The Hillman Women’s Group 


REAL STORY 


attracts youth. Youth makes new markets. New markets make sales. 
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SPORTS WILL Aoors | 


Immediately after V-J Day there was arush to | Americans will spend more and more of it at 


the ball parks, the golf links, the races, the lakes, | the stores buying equipment, and then out in /f 


the woods. With increased leisure time, most the open. 


Here are the answers made by 3,447 men last P 
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2.98 of sports equipment you intend to buy? 7 


Source Survey among readers by True magazine pu 
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HOW STATES GO FOR HUNTING AND FISHING |i 


Combined 1943-44 hunting and fishing licenses sections, the Middle West, Far West and the mor 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16. 


“P.O.P. Marks the Spot—Where Sales 
Are Made!” The functions of point-of- 
purchase advertising are colorfully pre- 
sented in this 5” x 8” booklet, which 
shows how salesmen can increase income 
by securing cooperation from dealers, and 
explains the role of displays in converting 
impressions made by radio, magazine, out- 
door, newspaper and other advertising, 
into sales. Outstanding feature is an ac- 
count of a number of tests demonstrating 
the power of displays to get business at 
the point of purchase. Results of the tests 
on advertised brands of toothbrushes, men’s 
hats, food products and other consumer 
goods, are highlighted by drawings and dia- 
grams. For a copy write to Arvey Corp., 
3462 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


“Report on Television.” Where tele- 
vision stands today, how it arrived there, 
where it is headed and what it offers ad- 
vertisers in the way of circulation, pro- 
gramming arrangements and_ broadcasting 
facilities, is summarized in this report is- 
sued by the Leo Burnett Co. It includes 
Statements on the outlook for television by 
spokesmen for many of the more important 
groups now actively engaged in advancing 
its progress. It also defines the channels 
allocated to television in relation to the 
bands allotted to Frequency Modulation and 
other users of the air waves. Write to Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, IM. 


Data on Specific Markets: Here are 
nine market studies which may help you 
to plan your sales promotion program or 
to route your salesmen’s territories: 

1. Survey and Analysis of the 14 Major 
Cities as Markets for Building Products. 
Real Estate Reporter and Building News, 
1674 Broadway, New York 19. 

2. Facts in Figures about Atlanta. In- 
dustrial Bureau, Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


3. Plans Today—Jobs Tomorrow: A 
Post-War Economic Survey of Baton 
Rouge, La. Committee for Economic De- 


velopment, Chamber of Commerce. 

4. Memphis Industries Are Ready for 
Peace. A reprint of a series of articles 
sponsored by the Memphis Chamber of 


Commerce. Memphis Press-Scimitar, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 

p>» Industrial Denver. Denver Chamber 
0 on 


merce, Chamber of 
Building, Denver 2, Colo. 
6. Wholesale & Retail Facts & Figures 


Commerce 


about Mississippi's Jackson Market. Jack- 
son Cl imber of Commerce. 

7. Let's Look at Portland. Portland 
Chamber 


of Commerce, 
Ave., Portland, Oreg. 
8. Measuring Tulsa Industrially. Tulsa 


824 S.W. Fifth 


Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla. 
*. Over 1,000,000 Reasons Why. Des 
ine 


Chamber of Commerce, Iowa. 
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A Full-Page 


Message to the 
201,613 People 


in the 


TROY 
MARKET 


A MESSAGE 


FROM 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THIS COMMUNITY 


I firmly believe that the peacetime 
future of this Company is a bright 
one, and that even with the change 
in national planning for reconver- 
sion, brought about by the sudden 
ending of the war, such delays as 
will be encountered should, in my 
opinion, be short lived.” 


H. G. Batcheller, President 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 


“The sudden collapse of Japan, 
and with it the end of the world 
conflict in which this nation has 
been engaged for more than three 
and one-half years, is the welcome 
news for which we have long waited 
. .. the task at home now becomes 
solely that of beating our swords 
into plowshares and restoring this 
nation to its peacetime pursuits ... 


Already this company has a sub- 
stantial backlog of orders for civil- 
ian production. As our customers 
now swiftly readjust their sched- 
ules, orders for the steels produced 
by Allegheny Ludlum will grow in 
proportion and soon, it is believed, 
they should be sufficient to keep 
the plants of the company busy... 


The products of this company will 
play a very important part in the 
nation’s peacetime development. 
They will be needed by most of 
the companies that will be called 
upon to satisfy the great pent- 
up demand for automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, washers, 

and the many other products 

which the people of this coun- 

try require in their daily living. 


THE TROY RECORD: : 
THE | ROY Re TIMES RECORD 
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Westinghouse Bulletins Teach Knack 
Of Writing Better Letters 
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APPLYING ADVERTISING TECHNIQUE to employe training, Westinghouse bulletins sugar- 
coat information on how to improve the character of business correspondence. 


“for emphasis js 
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If yours is an average company, your files are crammed with letters 


that are windy, abstruse, and full of bromides. The Westinghouse 


plan for continuous education of executives in better letter tech- 


niques is helping substantially to overcome many dictation faults. 


N an effort to overcome its em- 
ployes’ routine approach to busi- 
ness correspondence, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation started 
a series of bulletins entitled, “Our 
Letters.” The company refers to them 
as “‘occasional bulletins devoted to the 
improvement of Westinghouse business 
relations.” 
The bulletins, first issued in 1936, 
are based on a careful analysis of 
thousands of carbon copies of actual 
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BY 


CHARLES R. 
RIKER 


Supervisor 
Extension Training 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


letters, constituting a representative 
sampling of the six to eight million 
letters written yearly by Westinghouse 
employes. These copies are classified 
according to the major defects they 
illustrate: incompleteness, inaccura- 
cies, circumlocutions and wearisome 
repetition, tactlessness, antagonistic 
attitude, etc. 

Incorrect grammar or spelling are 
usually ignored in the bulletins. In 
the first place, they are quite uncom- 
mon. Secondly, they are individual. 
istic. Calling attention to the faults of 
a few is a sute way to lose general 
interest. 

The rules of composition are 
touched on but lightly in “Our Let- 
ters.’ Not that there aren’t many vio- 
lations, but in most cases the corre- 
spondent’s difficulty is largely one of 
mental attitude. He approaches each 
letter as merely one of many which 
must be “ground out’ by a certain 
time. So the emphasis in the bulletins 
is on the fact that a ‘habit of not 
wasting much mental effort on a par- 
ticular letter develops into a habit of 
not thinking much about all the let- 
ters—which easily degenerates into 
the habit of not thinking at all. 


With vocabulary building the ap- 
proach is similar. It must be made 
easy—and useful. Hence ‘Our Let- 
ters’ recommends that the correspon- 
dent select one word which he him- 
self is inclined to overwork, and de- 
velop a list of synonyms for that one 
word. This is no great task—yet it 
pays off just where the individual 
needs it most. Bulletins also empha- 
size that words are the tools with 
which thinking is done. A limited 
vocabulary of vague, general words 
holds one down to the same kind of 
thinking. 

Because most correspondents are 
reasonably well satisfied with their 
own letters, one of the major problems 
is to show them the need for writing 
better letters. They are just a little 
bewildered when some of their pet 
traditions are upset. Also they are busy, 
and lazy. Hence they must be pet 
suaded to appreciate the fact that better 
letters will make their own work easiet 
and more effective. They must aiso be 
shown their own weaknesses, and how 
to overcome them, by numerous & 
amples which they will recognize 4 
coming from, and applying directly to, 
their own kind of correspondence. 
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but how revealing. For 
“ys true that rates you never 
see fix the real cost of adver- 
tising. You're charged for cit- 
culation but you collect only 
on readership. High editorial 
readership helps ad reader- 
ship. Up readership and you 
cut costs. That’s what parade 
does. With the highest page 
by-page readership of any 
Sunday magazine. Page cost 
per thousand is less $0 rea 
cost per thousand readers is 
way down. Over 2,000,000 
parade families (a potentia 
bigger than the 6 New Eng 


Exposes high cost of “low traffic” 


Leadership in readership 


igh cost per re 

Bh ader 

odes er re . parade 

comand maintains peak on may 
ohn er st ow reader. That 
you a sizeable bonus in ty _ 


Attested in surve 
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ae Sr the world’s —— 
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peat attention. Every spot vd 
is premium position at no poten 


land states combined) give 
ou more action per dollar. 
Make us prove it. 


cost, To get it read—put it in parade. 
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FOLLOW THRU 


COUNTS IN SELLING, 100 


| 
y 


Ne 


DESIGN 


You hire the best brains and 
skill you can find to design 
and engineer the greatest pos- 
sible amount of selling appeal 
into your product. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


You choose materials and 
guard production processes 
to build the value into your 
product that insures your 
customer’s satisfaction. 


ADVERTISING 


You lay careful plans and 
spend sizable amounts to 
expose your product to the 
favorable attention of peo- 
ple with money to buy it. 


IDENTIFICATION 


How much care and thought go in- 
to that final link in the selling process 
—the mark that identifies your prod- 
uct? Remember the name plate is 
your signature—it should reflect the 
pride you feel, the quality you offer. 


Ecoa name plates are worthy marks 
for worthy products. Etched or litho- 
graphed on metal, they stay perma- 
nently readable, look better, longer. 
We'll gladly help you design a finer 
name plate. Write us fully; no obli- 
gation. 


Name Plates 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, lilinois 
Dept. 10-3 


Metal Name Plates, etched or lithographed © Plastic Name 

Pilates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened ® Etched 

Metal Scales, Clock Dials. Instrument Panels, Art Novelties, 

Advertising Specialties * Etched Metal Panels for elevators 
and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


OODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Many an employe has studied the 
correspondence files, carefully copied 
the style, and memorized many of the 
standardized expressions used by his 
boss. He firmly believes that if he fails 
to use the time-honored phraseology he 
will be considered ignorant of the ac- 
cepted procedure of business corre- 
spondence. So he starts his letter, ‘“This 
will acknowledge receipt of yours of 
Aug. 18, in which you state...” And 
he ends them—all of them—"If we 
can be of any further service to you in 
any way, please do not hesitate to let 
us know.”” This he considers an ideal 
conclusion. It is courteous, offers to be 
helpful, and can be used without men- 
tal effort under most circumstances. 
Getting new ideas into thousands of 
indifferent, resentful, or antagonistic 
minds involves the use of some of the 
tricks of newspaper and advertising 
technique. Bulletins begin with a title 
which tells the whole story in a few 


| words. This is followed by a quotation 
| which illustrates the same idea—with 
| the authority that goes with quotation 
| marks and a famous name. The idea 


is repeated in a carefully planned car- 


toon. These cartoons have proved most 
effective. Several employes have asked 
for the original drawings ‘‘to frame 
and hang over my desk, because that's 
me, all over.” 

Examples from. actual letters, with 
suggested improvements, are helpful, 
Names of people, places, and equip- 
ment, as well as dates, are changed, s9 
that examples cannot be traced back to 
the original writer. It is important to 
explain why present practice is unde. 
sirable, and why the recommended pro- 
cedure is preferable. The ways in which 
the correspondent will benefit by fol- 
lowing the proposed methods are em- 
phasized. 

The major defects of most business 
letters are caused by improper mental 
attitude. The correspondent is so en- 
grossed with his own job that he fails 
to consider the feelings of the man 
he is writing to and neglects the needs 
of the other fellow’s job. 

Of course, this means that he fails 
to write a “you” type of letter. So 
many correspondents get the idea that 
the “‘you”’ letter is obtained by a liberal 
use of the pronoun “you,” and (a curi- 


| 
| 
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Washington.. 


1013 13th St. 


THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 
wit 


today & 


tomorrow! 


'We sincerely hope that ‘Washington Today 
& Tomorrow’ will receive wide distribution 
and recommend it to the business commu 
nity, both for employers and employees, as 


an excellent report on Postwar Washington. 


Postwar Planning Committee 
Washington Board of Trade 


Copies are available 


for sales executives 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C 
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How many Smiths make a Jones? 


Put that way it sounds like sheer nonsense. But place 
a price tag on a beet and an orange, rate Smith and 
Jones by their incomes —and the question makes 
sense. The kind of sense, in fact, made by comparing 
the men and women who read The New York Times 
with those who don’t. 

The more than 500,000 people who buy The Times 
daily show a wide range of tastes both in what they 
read and what they buy. They have better than average 
individual purchasing power to satisfy their tastes. 
Like everybody, they buy the staple necessities. Per- 
haps they buy more at a time, or more often, because 
their standard of living is higher. 

But chiefly they differ in the quantity and variety 
of the additional things they buy. They respond to 
whatever makes life better, more convenient, com- 
fortable, healthful, satisfying. And what they want 
they can usually afford to buy. 

500,000 is an enormous number of such people, 
a class market on a mass scale. Your advertisement 
in The Times can put you immediately in touch with 
these 500,000 above-average consumers who rely on 
The New York Times for news of events and news 
of merchandise alike. 


The New Pork Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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ous example of poor logic) by sup- 
pressing the pronoun I; by such subter- 
fuges as ‘‘the writer,” the prs ns 


used editorial “we,” or the absurd im- 
personality, ‘it is believed’’ instead of 
“IT believe.” 

This is in a class with the equally 


absurd belief that courtesy and friend- . 


liness are attained by the use of certain 
words. Some writers seem to act as 
though a flagrant insult to a customer's 
intelligence becomes courteous and 
friendly if liberally besprinkled with 
a sugar coating of ‘‘please,” “kindly,” 
or “thank you.” 

“Our Letters” bulletins try to con- 


vince employes that kindliness is at- 
tained by studying the letter being 
answered, visualizing the requirements 
of the man who wrote it, and spend- 
ing enough time and thought to give 
him just the information he needs and 
all he needs, even though he does not 
specifically ask for it. This type of 
friendly and thoughtful cooperation 
not only enhances the writer's reputa- 
tion and builds good-will for the com- 
pany, it frequently eliminates the need 
for writing a subsequent letter. 
Bulletins also stress the fact that 
friendliness involves two or more in- 
dividuals—usually you and me; and 


Primitive man got a horse — and modern man 
is mighty interested in getting a car. 

And Post readers buy what they want. Every 
page of the Post is shaped for modern, progres- 
sive, active people. The Post appeals to readers 
still in the acquiring age — still looking forward 
to increased earnings (and increased expendi- 


tures) in days to come. 


The Cincinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, National Advertising Manager 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


that a really friendly letter is person. 
alized. This does not necessarily ip- 
volve personalities, but it does include 
statements so specifically adapted to the 
particular individual and situation that 
they could not possibly be used ir. any 
other letter. 

Individualized, carefully planned, 
personal letters, from me to you, about 
you and your problems, as informal as 
circumstances permit, using the same 
language that would be used in a con. 
versation, so far as possible—that is 
the ideal this series of bulletins tries 
to realize. 

Here, for example, are three bulle. 
tins in the ‘Our Letters’’ series: 


Put YoursetF Into Your Letters 


A salesman (of a different company) 
recently wrote me: 


“For the first six months after I took 
this new job I formed my impression of 
the people at the factory solely from the 
letters they wrote me. I thought they were 
cold and indifferent. I judged that they 
were too busy to bother about me, that 
they thought I was a general nuisance, 
whose letters they had to answer, but that 
this task was decidedly unwelcome. I soon 
formed the habit of writing to them just 
as seldom as possible, which is a natural 
thing for a salesman to do anyway. The 
result was that, because I was handling 
a product which was new to me, in a new 
territory, I made some bad mistakes, which 
could have been avoided if I had felt free 
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to write to headquarters for advice more § 


frequently. 


“Subsequently, on a trip to the factory, 
I found these same men were friendly, 
cooperative, willing and anxious to help 
me in every way possible. But I never 
would have learned this from the letters 
they wrote to me.” 


If this is the impression that an en- 
thusiastic salesman got from his company’s 
letters, what must the impression that 
customers receive from the same kind of 
letters ? 


Thank Heaven, this is not a Westing- 
house example. But really now, wouldn't 
it be worth while to study some of our 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may If You 
be doing just that.}] Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 
dollar market you] COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 
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own letters from this same slant? There 
is no question about the excellent general 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness. Some 
letters express this attitude in words. 
Splendid. 


Because we know that this attitude pre- 
yils, perhaps sometimes we take it too 
mich for granted. Do all our letters con- 
yey the impression, not in so many words 
but by inference, that each one of us 
as an individual, has a feeling of real 
friendliness toward the reader as an indi- 
vidual? Do we always write man-to-man, 
individualized, personal letters, to our own 
people as well as to customers? Or do our 
letters sometimes sound cold, formal, im- 
personal—niot unfriendly, but quite lack- 
ing in real cordiality ? 


Put Yourself into Your Letters 


PERSONALITY 


“His letters sound labored, as if writing | 
them were a hard job,” said a friend. His 
description was so exact, it drew a general 
smile. 

Much has been written about putting 
personality into business letters. But actu- 
ally it is the one thing you can’t help doing. 


What you are shows in every sentence 


you dictate. There is no way of putting 
into a letter what isn’t in you. 


To be convincing—you yourself must be 
thoroughly convinced. 

To be interesting—you must be intensely 
interested. 

To be understood—you must completely 
understand. 

To be concise, but effective—you must 
know all the factors well enough to 
appreciate their relative importance. 

To express yourself adequately—you 
must be prepared; have a plan of 
what you want to say, then say it. 


It is interesting to observe how a man’s 
personality does show through his writing. 
If he isn’t sure of himself, doesn’t know 
just what to say, his sentences are likely 
to be dull, prosy, disconnected. 
+ ET | 
But if he is enthusiastic about what he 
is describing; if he is sure it will benefit 
his correspondent; if he is accurately in- 
formed as to the precise way in which it 
will solve a customer’s problem; if he has 
something in reserve, knows more than 
there is need to tell—then these character- 
istics and traits will scintillate through 
every sentence and phase, be inevitably im- 
pressed on the reader. 


You must be what you want your letters 
to show. 
THe Eprrorian “We” 

“Nobody is entitled to refer to him- 
self as we, except kings, editors, and 
persons with tapeworms.” 

MARK TWAIN 

ead 


The extremes to which some people go 
0 avoid saying “I’’ would seem to be 
based on an unwarranted modesty. Or is it 
4 superstition ? 


It is the writer's opinion” is an awk- 
ward wav of saying “I believe.” ‘The 
wtiter wishes to express his appreciation” 
‘Ss weak and wordy. “I appreciate” is more 
Petsonal—-not at all egotistical—just more 
tiendly. The circumlocution “It is real- 
wed” or “It is understood” is a. stilted 
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way of saying “I realize’ or “I under- 


stand. 


Now I am not suggesting that all sen- 
tences should start with “I’’; merely that 
it is undesirable to go “all around Robin 
Hood's barn” to dodge using “I”; and that 
a personalized statement is nearly always 
more friendly than an impersonal one. 

The editorial “we’’ in business letters is 
another example of the same kind of 
evasion. When the antecedent of ‘‘we’’ is 
definitely plural, referring to several people, 
or to the Company, it is, of course, quite 
proper. But when the antecedent is singu- 
lar, the singular pronoun alone is per- 
missible. For example, “The writer knows 
Mr. Brown very well, and if we can help 
you we will be glad to do so.” Obviously, 
he meant, “I know Mr. Brown very well, 
and will be glad to help in any way I can.” 


In general, we (50,000 of us) make a 
quotation, etc. I (an individual) tell the 
customer what it is, or give him informa- 
tion about it. “I wish to confirm the quo- 
tation we gave you by phone” is incorrect; 
it should be “I gave you’—meaning “I 
gave you the Company's quotation.’ But, 
“I am glad to confirm our quotation on 
’ is correct; in this case “‘our’’ means 
“the company’s.” Note the accurate dis- 
tinction between I and we in “I hope we 
can have you with us.” 


“T’ is not egotistical in a sentence 
basically concerned with the reader's in- 
terests. It is proper to refer to the Com- 
pany as “we” or “us.” But remember that 
no corporation has any emotions. Friend- 
liness is limited to individuals. Reference 
to myself, as an individual, should be lim- 


, « ” 


ited to “I,”’ “‘me,” or 


Don’t overlook 


The American Girl... 


she’s tomorrow's 
American woman! 


was a girl,” is one of the 
nicest things any woman can 
say about your product. 
Teen-age leaders today learn 
tomorrow’s buying habits from 
THE AMERICAN GIRL—a 
woman’s magazine published 
just for girls. Your advertising 
belongs here... 


Selling to Women While They’re Young 


800,000* readers say —"'Grow along with us!’’...$810 per page...225,000 ABC 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St.. N. Y.17 « 


MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 
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No quibblers, we . . . let Einstein have his own way : 
with his theory of relativity. But when Einstein says, j 
“I never think of the future. It comes soon enough” — } 
that’s where Sellevision picks its argument. We're not 
physicists. We’re just radio folks trying each day to F 
make a good station better. So, Einstein notwithstandin 3 

we believe in thinking about the future. Yes, and doing 


something about it, too! That’s why Sellevision, KSTP’s 5 


concept of station betterment . . . a far-sighted policy which, ° . 


for more than four years, has been manifesting itself yy 
concretely in continuous audience promotion throughout 4 
our coverage area. Summing up our argument with Ei - 
stein, we think you'll agree with us that Sellevision— 
the eyes to the ears of tomorrow—makes KSTP 

a better buy. 


K 


rv’- 
Ae ie _ 
50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL 


NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 
MINNEAPOLIS . . . 


EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number, 


116—"Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling,” by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


115—"Fourteen Keys to the Building 
of Better Sales Presentations,” by Harty 
Singer. (Price 5c) 


114—"The Returning Veteran — W’jll 
He Make Sound Sales Timber?” by Philip 
J. Kelly. (Price 5c) 


113—"“How to Hold a Press Conference 
—A Primer for Management Men” by 
James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


112—"Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hiring 
Men,” by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


111—"Salesmen’s ag) Now Run- 
ning Over 30% Higher Than Pre-War 
Level.” (Price 5c) 


110—"A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit. 
ing The Post-War Selling Force,’ by 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


109—"Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts with Sales Agents,” by Leo T. 
Parker. (Price 5c) 


108—"How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen’'s Contracts,” by Leo 
T. Parker. (Price 5c) 


107—"The Job of the Sales Depart. 
ment.’ (A chart) (Price 5c) 


106—"The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment.” (A chart) (Price 5c) 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing.” (Price 3c) 


103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives.” (Price 10c) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have appeared 
recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (Price 
10c) 


96—"New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter. 
(An interpretive analysis with post-war 
projection.) (Price 20c) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seck 4 


Career in Selling After the War?” by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 5c) 


Sales and Merchandise Manager 
for nationally known bag manufacturing 
company seeking to develop sales of 
special purpose and transparent bags and 
flexible containers—opportunity—replies 
considered in strictest confidence—state 
experience and minimum compensation. 
Our employees aware of this advertise- 
ment. Box 2187, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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“T understand they just use a six-word presentation 
‘Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati Enquirer!’ ”’ 


That’s the story. Six words. Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati 
Enquirer. The rest is simply the how-come or reason why. It’s a feet-on- 
the-ground newspaper . . . but the feet are moving forward. Modern. 
Streamlined. Edited for easy reading. More features. Better features. 
A constructive, makes-sense editorial policy. All of which makes it 
not at all surprising that The Enquirer’s in solid with the solid citizenry 
you want to reach. (So do others—The Enquirer carries more adver- 
tising than any other Cincinnati newspaper.) 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Associates 
SEPTEMBER 5. 8945 


This Control Plan Guides Men in 


Low-Cost Selective Selling 


Stecher-Traung sets up a visible record control system that gives 
management a factual basis for appraising the efforts of the sales 


force, for providing intelligent supervisory help, and for keeping 


sales effort concentrated on the markets of greatest potentiality. 


BY W. BAYARD McCOY 


Manager, Sales Promotion 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


O help us in building our sales 

organization, to insure our com- 

petitive position, and to provide 

a record which will help us ac- 
curately appraise, guide and reward 
the eftortsgof our salesmen, we have 
recently redesigned our whole sales 
control system. 

The new plan, based on a visible 
record, offers at least nine distinct man- 
agement advantages, ranging all the 
way from providing a control for direc- 
ting our promotion selectivity, through 
spotting new sales opportunities, guid- 
ing our men to make improved use of 
their time, and tagging the accounts 
in which there is a sizable volume of 
additional potential business. 

Our business has its points of differ- 
ence from other businesses. Like all 
others in business we have the funda- 
mental problem of selling our plant 
capacity at prices that yield us a profit 
after absorbing all the necessary costs. 

Selling lithograph material is a long 
process. It is unheard of for a sales- 
man to get an order on one or two or 
three calls. Once-over high pressure 
techniques that fit certain kinds of 
specialty selling and the selling of tan- 
gibles cannot be made to work in our 
business. Neither can the engineering 
method of selling, in which the sales 
engineer makes a survey and proves a 
cost saving or other important ad- 
vantage as the reason for installing a 
new piece of equipment. 

Instead, we must go through a com- 
paratively long ~- drawn-out process 
which has as its object either the sub- 
stitution of lithography for some other 
printing process or the establishment 
of confidence that Stecher-Traung is in 
a position to supply plus values of 
service or workmanship which are not 
now being obtained. These considera- 
tions affect both our sales compensa- 
tion and our sales control plans. 

Our salesmen are paid on a straight 
salary basis afid netessary travel and 
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office expenses are allowed. It some- 
times happens that we pay a man his 
salary for a year, or even two years, 
before he writes a single order. Yet 
that man, given sufficient time, may 
become one of our best producers, and 


over the long term, may cost us very 
little in relation to volume produced. 

Our sales control record must, there. 
fore, be built so that we can judge the 
value and effectiveness of salesmen who 
have cost us hundreds or thousands of 
dollars of direct expense without hav. 
ing produced a single nickel of rev- 
enue, paradoxical as it sounds. At the 
same time it must give us the means 
of assisting producing salesmen further 
to improve their performance. 

With these thoughts in mind, we te- 
designed our sales control system 
sometime ago to give us the facts we 
need to know currently, as well as 
those which we must have to enable 
us to rebuild our sales organization for 
future business and to insure our com- 


W. BAYARD McCOY 


During the war, W. Bayard McCoy handled Government sales for 
Stecher-Traung. His work included contract negotiation and general 
supervision of prime contracts between government agencies and the 
company, as well as sub-contracts with other war plants. 


As well as continuing in this Government sales job, Mr. McCoy is also 
devoting his time to the further development of Stecher-Traung. 


W. Bayard McCoy was born in Rochester, N. Y., and received his early 
education there. He then attended Princeton University and graduated 
with an A.B. in Architecture in 1932. 


After college he worked in the architectural offices of Gordon & 
K-elber, Rochester, until 1934 when he was employed in the Stecher 
Lithograph Co, factory. After the merger of the Stecher Lithograph Co., 
Rochester, and the Traung Label and Lithograph Co., San Francisco, in 
1935, Mr. McCoy joined the Sales Department and worked for two years 
in the field. After a year in the sales office headquarters, he took charge 
of a new branch—lithographed advertising material. 
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e “Been meeting some pretty important people,” 


said Carl George in one of his early broadcasts from 
the Philippines. And that was the purpose of his 
mission . . . to visit Ohio’s fighting men in the Pacific 

. . the most important people in the world to those 
who waited back in the Buckeye state. 


Daily, for almost six months, WGAR aired the 
broadcasts of its own war correspondent from the far 
reaches of the world. Listeners heard Carl George 
describe how Ohio’s fighting 37th Division dug out 
Japs on Luzon, how hometown lads helped rebuild 
the island fortresses of Guam and Saipan. Unex- 
pectedly, they went along with him on the Borneo 
invasion of Brunei Bay, caught the real-life sound 
effects of a major naval bombardment in one of the 
most thrilling broadcasts of the war. Then, from 
blood-stained Okinawa came other broadcasts telling 
how Ohioans were knocking at the very front door of 
the enemy. And V-J Day found WGAR’s intrepid 
war correspondent in Chungking, reporting the re- 
action to the end of the war from the land where it 
began 14 long years ago. 

It was a mission that included many stops and 
many personalities, planned to lessen the distance 
between home and the war for the Joneses, the 
Browns and the Smiths of Ohio . . . the “pretty 
important people” whose interests will always come 
first with their friendly station. 
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WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 
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vise nm RADIO'S XXV 
SPEECH / , 
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“*“MIKE* 


CARL GEORGE, WGAR’S OWN WAR CORRESPONDENT, COMPLETES AN UNUSUAL 


** .eif’S easier to 


write good copy” 


“Preliminary digging for ample 
facts pays off in industrial advertis- 
ing that is convincing. It’s so much 
easier to write good copy based 
upon adequate information and it’s 
so hard to write what turns out to 
be poor copy without it. This is no 
time to dream up a theme — there is 
a selling job to be done.” 

Chem & Met hopes to contribute 
to the vital job of getting adequate 
field information from which good 
advertising is written. We have 
ready collections of field surveys on 
Pumps & Compressors; Pipe and 
Valves; Packing; Materials of Con- 
struction; Containers; Packaging 
Equipment; Materials Handling. (In 
preparation: Steam G Power Gen- 
eration; Lubrication; Power Trans- 
mission.) These reports should 
highlight situations for your further 
study and prove valuable to you 
now, 

CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 

330 West 42nd 5St., New York 18, N.Y.— 
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newspaper 
in Buffalo, 
look! 


A number of Buffalo's 
‘important stores placed 


of their 1944 odvertising 
space in the Courier-Express 
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Visible Record offers nine distinct advantages, ranging from control for direct- 
ing selective promotion through to the spotting of new sales opportunities. 


petitive position. We must appraise the 
work of our men accurately so that we 
can assist them to do a better job and 
remunerate them fairly. 


After surveying various available 
systems of sales controls, we chose a 
Kardex record with specially designed 
forms as the best device for our pur- 
pose. Our record is in some respects 
unusual, and in one unique. Certainly 
it is giving us individual account con- 
trol as well as control of our salesmen’s 
activities in a form which enables us 
to see the strengths and weaknesses of 
each man in time to take corrective 
measures. 

Stecher-Traung’s sales control record 
provides a pocket for every customer 
and every prospect who is worth solici- 
tation. Cards originate for our record 
on a basis of a salesman’s situation re- 
port. If a salesman reports a call upon 
a prospect for whom we do not have 
a card in our sales control record at 


Rochester, we immediately send that 
salesman a form to fill out—a form 
which defines the prospect from our 
point of view and gives us the correct 
name of the firm and of the persons 
who must be sold if we are to get the 
business. From this form we can ap- 
praise the prospect's possibilities as 4 
customer. If it shows that there is not 
enough potential business for us with 
that firm, we merely tell the salesman 
not to make further sales calls. If, 
however, the prospect seems to justify 
considerable expense for cultivation, 
we make up sales control cards. 

In addition to these basic situation 
reports, we use a daily call report on 
which the salesman lists all the calls 
he makes. These reports show the name 
and address of the company and the 
identity of the person whom he saw 
and indicate what he discussed by 
product line, as well as what we are 
selling and what we have the oppor 
tunity to sell the particular prospect or 
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customer. If he obtams an order, the 
amount is entered on the call report. 

Naturally, we hold no brief for any 
particular type of equipment. We 
hought Kardex to reduce clerical ex- 
ense of maintenance and to get visi- 
bility. In it we use a turned up title 
insert with an auxiliary insert which 
we believe to be unique. The title in- 
sett shows the name and address of the 
customer on the left-hand portion be 
neath the month scale. To the right. o 
this we insert an opaque paper signa 
which shows the potential of the ac 
count in thousands of dollars per yea 
We insert this opaque paper sign 
rather than write it on the insert pe 
manently because we periodically revi 
our quotas to reflect changes in t 
rospect’s individual position and 
the activity of general business. 


Records at a Glance 


We use a Graph-A-Matic Contr 
Signal over the zero to 100 scale 
show the percentage of quota obtaine 
and we insert over the product cla: 
scale orange signals specially designe 
for us to indicate the product classe 
the prospect can purchase if he chooses 
to do so. Green signals of similar 
special design indicate the product 
classes we are actually selling him. 
Over the monthly scale we use a green 
signal to indicate month of last order 
and an orange signal to indicate month 
of last call. 

Our record is unique in that this 
title insert is cut to go entirely under 
the celluloid tip of the Kardex pocket 
and to house an auxiliary title insert 
which is a two-year record of calls 
and sales by month. We indicate calls 
by dots, and sales by diagonal green 
lines under the divided upper and low- 
et portions of these scales respectively. 
This two-year record shows us weekly 
effort and accomplishment. When it is 
exhausted we pull it out and without 
any clerical work or typing replace it 
by a fresh one. 

In the lower pocket we have a card 
on which we post each order by date 
and kind of job. The column marked 
“PL” with the diagonals is somewhat 
unusual and serves a special purpose 
made necessary by the nature of our 
business. While we, of course, have 
standard costs for various operations, it 
s evident that no two lithograph jobs 
ate precisely alike. Hence the distribu- 
tion of costs within total costs of spe 
tific jobs vary. 

The PL column is used to signa 
whether the work we get from cus 
tomers, product class by product class 
tends to be of a desirable or undesit 
ble nature from a cost and price stand 
point. Obviously no printer or lithog 
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fapher expects to get all the easy werk 


it 


HERE’S FIRST AID for the man who 
wants to sell his share of this 
$3,000,000 account. 


So many people to sell—sales re- 
search, engineering, advertising, 
etc. So many divisions to diagnose 
— Apparatus, Electrical Appli- 
ances, International, Lamp, Ele- 
vator, Supply, X-Ray, Radio, etc. 
So many spots to cover — East 
Pittsburgh, Mansfield, Cleveland, 
New York, Bloomfield, Spring- 
field, etc. 


Use these five advertising-market- 
ing magazines to supplement your 
own good selling—with over 180 
monthly calls at Westinghouse, 


more than 250 calls at agencies 
Fuller & Smith & Ross and Wil- 
liam B. Remington. 


Yes, 430 regular account-agency 
calls every month—reaching sales 
and advertising executives Clark, 
Perry, Neal, Bowman McKibbin, 
Carr, Sullivan, Plishker, Bolin, 
Montague, Kohler, Hughes, War- 
ing — agencymen Billingsley, An- 
drew, Duncan, Wiley, Leaven- 
worth, Staab, Remington, etc. — 
and key district and promotion 
managers in 12 cities. 


Where else SO MUCH ... for so 
relatively little? 


...the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines . 


Do you know these facts about 
the Bread, Pie and Cake Market? 


] Less than 10,000 Bakers do more 

than 90% of the $2,000,000,000 

Bakery Volume 

Although the United States Census of 
Manufacturers lists 18,000 shops as com- 
mercial bakeries, less than 10,000 Bakers 
account for the bulk of the $750,000,000 
worth of ingredients, materials, equip- 
ment and supplies that are purchased 
annually. The chart below shows a 


breakdown of the volume of business 
done by all 18,000 Bakers. 


y) There are three major buying 
classifications inthe Bakery Market 


$660,000,000 


A Es 


a0 
$200,000,000 | 
Ey AE 120,000,000 7 


A The Large Combination Baking 
Companies, having two or more 
plants and buying centrally. There 
are 82 of these companies, having 
a total of 804 plants. 


B The Independent Wholesale 
Bakers and The Retail Bakers, 
doing $50,000 or more per year. 
All together, these Bakers number 
3,616. 


C The Progressive Retail Bakers, 
about 6,000 in number, doing 
under $50,000 but over $25,000 
business annually. 


D Arelatively large group, numeri- 
cally, of little one-man neighbor- 
hood shops. Together, they ac- 
count for only about 9% of the 
total bakery business. 


$960,000,000 


3 The Baking business is a 
manufacturing ndustry 

Bakers have the same problems that are 
inherent in the manufacture of a delicate 
precision instrument! That is, to make a 
product of uniform quality and to sell it 
at a profit. With this difference—this is 
the only manufacturing industry in the 
world that sells its products the same 
day they are made, for cash, and has 
nothing left in the plant at the end of 
the day but raw materials. 


To constantly improve quality and effi- 
ciency, Bakers need and accept all the 
help they can get, from manufacturers 
of ingredients, equipment and supplies 
and from the editorial pages of the Busi- 
ness Press serving their Industry. 


Bakers Weekly has attracted a reader- 
ship among these technical, improve- 
ment-minded Bakers, largely because of 
the editorial service available through 
our Physical and Chemical Laboratories 
and our Experimental Bakery which 
were organized in 1919. 
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Many improvements, during the last 25 
years, toward closer controls, analyses 
of ingredients, research in new develop- 
ments, improvements in methods 
of production and operations, were 
pioneered in our laboratory and engi- 
neering departments. 


What this means to advertisers 


It seems likely that those Bakers who 
read technical articles on, say, mold 
control, are equally anxious to learn 
more about anything that will help them 
operate a more profitable business . . . 
whether it pertains to the machinery, 
supplies and equipment they work with, 
or the ingredients they use. 


So, manufacturers whose advertising 
messages offer our readers anything that 
helps with their problems, find them just 
as responsive as do our Editors, who re- 
ceive volumes of mail and telephone calls 
for technical help. An ingredient manu- 
facturer of a flavoring, for example, 
would get best results if he explained the 
specific qualities of his product in terms 
of the Bakers’ specific interests. 

Practical Bakery men, specialists in all 
technical phases, in engineering, and in 
merchandising, are available in our New 
York and Chicago offices to cooperate 
with any manvfacturer or advertising 
agency interested in the Baking Industry. 


' 
£ 
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Section of Bakers Weekly’s Laboratories and 
Experimental Bakery 


Directory of Selected Bakeries 


Available to our Advertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual Di- 
rectory containing the names of bakery 
establishments which do $50,000 or more 
business annually. It describes the type 
of business operated, kind of products 
made, number of delivery trucks, names 
of owners, operating executives, etc. 
Those who have used it say it is an ex- 
tremely valuable sales tool in marketing 
to Bakers. 


For complete market story see Tell-All Unit in Stondard 


45 West 45th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


and none of the grief, but no one 
wants to get all the grief and none of 
the profitable jobs. This column ep. 
ables us to see how we stand in this 
respect. 

In the upper pocket we use two 
split 4” x 5” cards. The one on the 
left is printed on both sides and gives 
us a four-year record by months of the 
number of calls summarized from the 
auxiliary title insert. The monthly sales 
and the accumulated sales year to date 
are picked up from our tabulating 
equipment. They are compared with 
the individual order listing in the 
lower pocket. We also keep a lost. 
order report on this card, that shows 
where and why we lost business. Two 
years’ information appears on each side 
of the card. On the right of the upper 
pocket we have a permanent identifi- 
cation card which gives the correct 
name of the firm, the address, credit 
rating and kind of business, and the 
correct title and initials and surnames 
of all our contacts within the account. 


Accuracy Is Important 


This information is very important 
because it enables us to be sure that 
our direct mail, regular correspon- 
dence, and other promotional material 
goes exactly to those whom we want 
to reach and is correct in all details. 
The lower portion of the card is used 
to record the product classes we are 
now selling, the product classes we 
could sell but are not selling, and the 
approximate annual volume the account 
could give us if we got all the business. 
Beneath this is space to post a six-year 
record of sales, by kind of job, which 
we pick up from tabulated reports. 
Space is provided for special informa- 
tion, such as competitive situations. 

As we see it, this record has some 
rather unusual features: 

1. The unique use of an auxiliary 
title insert so the title insert need be 
written but once. 

2. Distribution of individual orders 
by kind of jobs, by date, on cards 
which require no writing whatsoever 
for identification purposes and which 
can be replaced wherever necessary. 

3. The splitting of the four-year 
sales experience history from the per- 
manent prospect and customer in{forma- 
tion so that cards need be re-typed only 
every four years. 

4. The verification of hand-posted 
information from invoices by tabulated 
reports prepared mechanically which 
gives us a check on posting accuracy. 

The mere saving of clerical effort 
which the mechanical features of the 
record permit are of far less actual 
importance than the management ad- 
vantages the record gives us. Neverthe: 
less, reducing the possibility of error 
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it's the local tou 


The magnetic power of local news to win and hold people’s attention 
is as fundamental as human nature itself. Local news begins to play its part in 
a man’s life with a one-line notice announcing his birth. Progress 
in school, participation in sports, graduation, engagement, marriage follow...each 
likely to figure somehow in local news. Then comes the upward climb in 


business, perhaps an entry into politics, almost surely some activity 


in civic, religious and social affairs... 


each step productive of news that’s of vital 
° : . | 


interest to self, to family, to friends 

and fellow townspeople. So it 
goes till death itself writes the 
final story. ¢ Only in newspapers 


can people satisfy their craving for this kind of 


be news, their unceasing curiosity about what goes on close to home. And only 
lets , ; : : : 
rds there can they find every day the local buying information they need. ¢ Which 
ver 
ich ; , 
“ explains very largely why people read their newspapers so eagerly and 
ear 
ek thoroughly...and why newspaper advertising produces 
oat 
nly 
| such large returns. 
sted 
ted 
rich 
acy. 
fort 
the 
tual 
ad- 
the- 
rror This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Des Moines Register and Tribune in the interest of all newspapers 
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No Idle Home Equipment 
When Repair Parts 
Come by AIR EXPRESS 


Empty spaces on retailers’ shelves or 
shortages of repair parts do not always 
mean that merchandise is not to be had. 
Often it’s merely a matter of ordering a 
little at a time. 

This is where Air Express steps in. It 
speeds merchandise to those shelves—even 
if in small amounts — so that customers do 


not have to be turned away or told that 
their household equipment cannot be re- 
paired for weeks. It brings the spare parts 
stocks of the nation within but a few hours 
of retail stores. Very often, Air Express 
means next day delivery. 

And not only does the speed of Air Ex- 
press meet emergency needs in the retail 
trade, it puts suppliers’ stocks so near at 
hand that it often means greatly reduced 
inventory and, therefore, faster rate of 
turnover. 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between principal U. S. towns 
and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points in the U. S. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and indus- 
try. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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and the amount of clerical time ex. 
pended in record preparation and 
maintenance by careful planning in de- 
signing a record, seems to us good 
business. 

With this record we use a summary 
card for each salesman which recapitu- 
lates the number of customers and 
prospects he has, the number of ac. 
counts he is selling, the number of 
calls he is making on customers and 
prospects, the commodity classes he is 
selling and similar information from 
the record. It also provides sales and 
expense analysis so that we can see 
what men are costing us and what ad- 
justments in remuneration are in order. 


Peacetime Increases Value 


As mentioned in an opening para- 
graph, this record will become of in- 
creasing value to us in peacetime when 
we are again in a position to rebuild 
our sales organization and increase our 
coverage of worth while customers and 
prospects. It does for us now and it 
will do to a greater degree then, at 
least these things: 

1. Enables us to direct our promo- 
tional activities to the right people. 

2. Enables us to see account by ac- 
count and salesman by salesman what 
our potential is, what our results are, 
and what it is costing us in the way 
of sales calls to get the business. 

3. Permits us to see where we can 
increase business. 

4. Permits us to see where we have 
the best chances of getting new cus- 
tomers by consistent, intelligent calls. 

5. Enables us to know when we got 
our last call, our last order, our last 
sale of each product class and our per- 
formance against quota year to date. 

6. Allows us to tell whether new 
salesmen who have not yet become 
productive are distributing their efforts 
in the places which seem to be poten- 
tial sales areas. 

7. Prevents salesmen from concen- 
trating on one or two or a handful of 
accounts instead of making efforts to 
develop new customers or to draw 
from the lines we are selling customers. 

8. Enables us to 4vow whether we 
are going after normally profitable 
business account by account and man 
by man, or whether we are getting only 
the undesirable parts of the business 
and losing the profitable portions to 
competitors. 

9. To control salaries and expenses 
in relation to the job which is being 
done in producing business and de- 
veloping accounts. 

We are conscious of the fact that 


competition will be increasingly keen 
as business returns to normal; there 
fore we believe that a sales control 


record is a vital management ‘oo! 
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Promotion 


Washington Will Be There 


To prove that the Nation’s Capital 
will be as good a market after the 
Duration as it was during its war- 
time boom, WOL, a Cowles Station, 
located in D. C., has a booklet called 
‘Washington Is Here To Stay.” Facts: 
The city has almost doubled in popu- 
lation in 10 years, is expected by the 
experts to retain its growth. Effective 
Buying Income has more buying 
power per capita than any state in the 
Union. The booklet can be had by writ- 
ing the station, 1627 K Street, N.W. 


Grit’s Readers Buy 

Grit has gotten out its 10th Annual 
Reader Survey, handsomely bound in 
simulated leather, containing the re- 
ports on the buying habits of some 


17,000 readers. Readers were asked 
: products they used in various 


beauty preparations and patent medi- 
cines. A special section is given over 
to intimate statistics regarding the 
Small Town Family. Write to Grit, 
Williamsport 3, Pa. 


New American Girl 


American Girl has a new editor. 
tIt also has had a complete new ‘‘pack- 
|) age,” with new features, new art work, 
Hnew ideas. To highlight the changes 
I: magazine has a promotion book- 
let, “American Girl puts on a new 
P dress.” It lists all advertisers, specifies 
© changes in layout, gives out a brief 
| yout, give e 
P break-down of its reader's hobbies, 
make-up, and buying habits. For a copy 
iwrite the magazine at 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City. 
a 


S.M. Tips Its Hat... To 
Woman's Home Companion for two 
interesting exceedingly attractive book- 
lets: one, “Teen-Ager’s Refresher 
Course,” with a bright, in-color cover, 
which is a reprint of various articles 
and features of the magazine’s Junior 
Department, and the second ‘The 
Companion Marriage Clinic,” which 
picks up a few of the more interesting 
of the magazine’s articles on love and 
marriage—each with a “test’’ (‘Does 
he still love you?” . . . “The Menace 
of Money”) at its conclusion. Write 
the magazine (specifying which, or 
both, you want) at 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. . . To WCCO, Minne- 
apolis, for its clever ‘‘Nastacia Loves 
Cedric,” a tongue-in-cheek piece, toot- 
ing the station’s Cedric Adams, news 
analyist. It’s public relations at its 
humorous best. The station is located 
at 625 Second Avenue, So. Minne- 
4polis 2, Minn. 
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Don’t let your catalog get lost on buyers’ shelves... . side 
tracked . . . hard-to-find-and-identify. It’s so easy to make 
it stand out with a handsome, substantial NATIONAL LOOSE 
LEAF COVER . . . attractively back stamped for quick iden- 
tification and reference. The “BIRD” catalog illustrated is a 
good example. 


This is only one of the many advantages of NATIONAL 
LOOSE LEAF COVERS for your new catalogs, price lists, and 
manuals. There are many others, such as...a 


* EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES , . . up-to-the-minute. oa 
changes in merchandise and prices. 


%& AMPLE ROOM FOR EXPANSION .. . most important in new post wer 
catalogs, which may start small and grow fast. 


3% IDEAL FOR INDEXING ... more necessary than ever in days ahead 


for instant reference and quick finding of data. 
ye CONVENIENCE OF OPENING .. . sheets lie flat for quick edsy reading. 


% SAVING IN PAPER ... specific pages for specific purposes ... no waste, 


Let us help with your catalog planning . 


- « the 


LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for information and ad- 


vice or, if you prefer, our representative will call. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS OF LOOSE LEAF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


AND MAKERS COVER 


HOLYOKE, 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


{1 


5 
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RUBBER is no “WAR BABY" 


From being close to 100 per cent in the war effort the Rubber In- 


dustry can return—and is returnin g—almost overnight, to full peace- 
time production. The reconversion problem in this trade is practically 
nil—it’s simply a question of switching the products being made 
from war to civilian use. Tires, industrial belts and hose, footwear, 
hospital, home, and office supplies, proofed goods (raincoats, sheet- 
ing, ete.), will soon be available in the general market to meet heavy 
‘demands with an annual sales volume of over one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 


India RUBBER WORLD has been the leader in this field for over 


fifty-five years—recognized as the technical authority and carrying 


the greatest volume of advertising — which indicates its prestige as 
the link between the rubber manufacturer and his source of supplies. 


a 6 
f) Pages 
“ee “Indicates 488 Pages tor First 6 Months and Contracts The chart, left, shows 
ae éaien ¢ = Raed & Seis eS the increase in adver- 
a tising during the past 
Pages few years. In July and 
; August, since the chart 
” This chart indicates the rapid development of the Rubber Industry was prepared, we pub- 
and bor pedir pry during the last few years. Advertis- lished 175 more pages 
ing reflects t of any industry and Rubber is go! : 
= india RUBBER WORLD corres the largest volume of adver —making the 8-month 
esi tising by a wide margin of any publication in the rubber field. total 663 pages, as 
ines compared to 544 pages 
0 INDIA for bry raga 
_ period in —a gain 
58s 
ca eo RUBBER WORLD of 119 pages. 
$27 Pages Pages 
500 Pages NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 


Published at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N Y 


FULL INFORMATION ON THE RUBBER MARKET AS A 
FIELD FOR YOUR PRODUCT SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


Published Monthly at 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Send in your rwesewation NOW! 


Advertisers! . . . Agencies! . . . Merchandising men! This new, full color Decalco- 
mania Sign Ad-Visor is packed with suggestions for dealer and product promotion 
and identification! A limited number will be ready for distribution early in 
October. Brochure shows where, when and how to use Decal point-of sale signs, 
suggests unusual designs and treatment. Cash in on “sidewalk circulation” and 
“store-traffic’ sales possibilities with colorful, lasting, low cost Meyer- 


cord Decals! Reserve your Sign Ad-Visor today. Address Dept. 42-9. 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers em 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET + - > CHICAGO 44, N 
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A Dream Come True: An oven- 
less bakery and daylight hours. 
Baker E. Gordon Male attained 
his goal when he perfected 
his successful Frigid Dough. 


No “Frozen” Assets Here: 
Frigid Dough Kitchen, one of 
the retail sales outlets at right 
is located at Oak Park, Ill. 


Listen, my children, and you shall know 
The famous story of Frigid-Dough: 
How along in A. D., '45 


UT in the Village of Oak 
Park, on the western rim of 
Chicago, a settlement of 66,- 
000 inhabitants which is 
proud of the fact that it is the biggest 
incorporated village in the U. S. A., 
a pioneer in merchandising, after 
years of experiment, has tested and 
proven something new under the sun. 
The product is frozen dough items 
such as unbaked pies, cookies, cakes, 
rolls, biscuits—ready for the oven. 
Their originator is E. Gordon Male. 

Mr. Male, a youngish fellow near 
40, began the slavish life of a baker 
when he stepped out of high school 
22 years ago. As time progressed he 
found that a bake shop was no dream. 
His job meant going to work at 3:30 
in the morning and standing for long 
hours over hot ovens. “If,” he often 
said to himself, “I could work in a 
bakery that didn’t have ovens; if I 
could have daylight hours, like other 
people, life would be sweet.” 

Being a man of imagination, he 
started out several years ago to ac- 
complish his ends. Today he has 
what he believes is the first and only 
ovenless bakery in all the world and 
his sales are leaping. 

Mr. Male’s customers include Mar- 
shall Field & Co., The Fair and Wei- 


boldt, Inc., department stores; the 
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Atomic Age News Item: 
Frozen Doughs from 
Ovenless Bakeries 


large and de luxe Edgewater Beach 
Apartments commissary; Freezer 
Foods, Inc., and Chicago Frozen 
Foods Co., a local-in-Chicago distri- 
butor. Mr. Male has three local out- 
lets in Oak Park, which he owns and 
uses as bakery test stores. 

“I’m looking for more bakeries to 
buy,” Mr. Male says, “It’s the only 
way, under wartime restrictions, that 
I can expand and still get the supplies 
I need. More than 200 retail outlets 
handle Frigid-Dough products at 
present and I’m hog-tied in the mat- 
ter of expansion until the raw mate- 
rials situation improves. Sugar and 
shortening are my greatest aches.” 

At present the best sellers are blue- 
berry muffins, cloverleaf rolls, and 
cinnamon raisin rolls. 

The products are prepared by ex- 
pert bakers, placed in paper contain- 
ers in family-size quantities, and 
frozen at 10 below zero. They are 
delivered frozen to the outlets and 
held in hard-freeze containers until 
purchased by the housewife. About 
all she has to do is to stick "em in 
the oven, bake ‘em, and take ’em out 
for serving. 

“What makes the housewife like 
our products,” Mr. Male points out, 
“is that they are put on the table 
oven-fresh. Bakery goods in the past 
have always been baked hours ahead. 
At best they are baked the night be- 
fore. Sometimes the buyer doesn’t get 
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DisPENSER OF FrozeEN Goopness: Help: 
mate Mrs. Male lifts a frozen, uncooked 
pie out of the hard-freeze unit and slips 
it into a container especially designed 
for household use. It can be kept in 4 
hard-freeze unit in the home for days, 
put in the oven to bake when wanted. 


them until they are a day or two old. 

“Some Frigid-Dough products will 
keep for a few days in any ordinaty 
refrigerator while others must be kept 
frozen until ready for use. It the 
housewife doesn’t have a hard freez 
unit she can get good results bj buy: 
ing the day she wishes to us¢ the 
item. 

“All of our products are packed 
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The “one-store’” town will be a 
thing of the past. 


T is expected that in the first 
year of peace the ratio of new 
commercial building to new home 
building will be 1 new shop to 7 
new homes—or 50,000 new shops to 
350,000 new homes—in contrast 
with a ratio of 1 to 16 in 1929 and 
1 to 1] in 1939. It is estimated 
that the commercial ratio will in- 
crease to 1 shop to every 5 homes 
(100,000 shops ; 500,000 homes) for 
the second and third years, with a 
f more normal ratio existing after 
= that. 


| These ratios aren’t surprising 
when you consider that war mor- 
tality has been extreme in small 
town and highway retail establish- 
sments (many of them jerry-built 
in the first place). There will be a 
great need for a variety of com- 
mercia! structures to take care of 


the many 
hundred 
Ice me 


new enterprises which 
s of thousands of ex-serv- 
n will be encouraged to 
start aiter the war. And area build- 
ng ©! combination residential- 
commercial communities is engag- 
ing the attention of many building 
groups throughout the country. 


Tremendous market possibilities 
in modernization building 
should not be overlooked. 
timated 50,000 new com- 
structures does not take 
nsideration the moderniza- 
thousands of shops, stores, 
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in the November issue on the new construction 7 
and remodeling of all types of shops, gasoline 1E E 
stations, and other commercial structures. 


Construction of 50,000 new commercial structures 
offers special opportunities to 
manufacturers of building materials, = 
equipment and fixtures 


American Builder will feature a special section 
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What construction of 50,000 new shops 
and stores means in terms of sales 
potentials for new equipment. 


On the basis of 50,000 new shops and 
stores, the following quantities of vari- 
ous fixtures and equipment would be re- 
quired;and these are just a few of many: 


100,000 heavy lock sets 

50,000 pneumatic door closers 

Several million ft. of special floor 
coverings (asphalt-tile, ceramic, 
parquet, cork and linoleum) 

Several million units of glass block 

Several million sq. ft. of heavy plate 


glass 

Millions of lin. ft. of moldings and 
trim (stainless steel, aluminum, 
pressed wood, etc.) 

Endless numbers of air condition- 
ing units, and ventilating units 
(blowers, fans, etc.) 

Millions of ft. of heavy duty electrical 
wiring, and switches 

Special lighting fixtures (neon, fluo- 
rescent and incandescent) 

Electric light control panels 


PRINTS = 


etc., which goes on all the time, 
and for which a big backlog of de- 
mand exists. While there are no 
accurate figures available on the 
percentage of this volume, it is 
estimated that it accounts for 
much more building each year 
than new construction. 
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November American Builder 
features modernized business 
structures. 


The November feature section will 
show remodeling possibilities and 
make suggestions for new busi- 
ness structures. One middle west- 
ern town has been used as a 
“guinea pig” im the face-lifting job 
that will be done in towns every- 
where. Ali of the stores on the 
main street have been rebuilt or 
remodeled, and a number of these 
will be described in the November 
issue, with full description of the 
actual materials and equipment 
used and the reason why each was 
selected for its particular purpose. 


This. November issue presents a 
natural advertising tie-in for man- 
ufacturers of glass, plywood (in- 
terior and exterior), structural 
insulation materials, metal mold- 
ing, floor and wall finish products, 
lighting fixtures, heating and air 
conditioning units, concrete prod- 
ucts, structual ornamental glass 
and many other items and products 
used in Light Load Commercial 
Construction. 


Advertisers have an unusual op- 
portunity to “imagineer” their 
products into the thousands of new 
commercial shops and stores that 
will surely be built—soon, now! 


M) 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 
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LET US HELP YOU 


WITH YOUR CRYSTAL CONTROLLED CIRCUITS 


The public may be very happy just to have a 
new automobile. But they are conditioned to 
expect the postwar domestic radio to be differ- 
ent—with the precision and quiet of Crystal 
Controlled circuits. 


Through the war we have learned a lot about 
the use of Control Crystals, and this knowledge 
is at the disposal of manufacturers of radio, fm 


and other electronic devices. 


And when you know what crystals you need, 
our quantity-production methods are ready to 
supply you with crystals to your exact specifica- 
tions, on time, clean, and at a price that will be 


within your production budget. 


PAN-ELEctronics LABoratories, Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


500 Spring Street, N.W. 


staXDARD AND wsiiniii 


with the thought of saving work fo 
the housewife. Pies, muffins, q 
cakes and angel food are all froze 
in special baking containers and my 
be taken immediately from the free. 
er to the oven without panning 4 
defrosting. “Cookies and cream puf 
shells, etc., are shaped and ready to 
bake and the rolls, which are aly 
shaped, must be defrosted and 4. 
lowed to raise to about twice thei 
size before baking. The rolls shoul 
be removed from the package while 
frozen and placed on buttered pan; 
to defrost before baking. Directions 
are on all packages. 

“All these products can be easily 
handled in any store where there js 
an ordinary frozen food cabinet. The 
baker has a wonderful opportunity to 
get into this new field in a big way 
without investing in expensive equip 
ment. Because the items are made in 
advance and held in a frozen condi- 
tion the baker can escape from night 
work and week-end and _ holiday 
rushes. 


Little Space for Storage 


"Storage of large quantities of 
Frigid-Dough is not difficult sinc 
these products require only about one: 
third the space needed for baked 
products and can be packed in case 
and stacked without damage. In dis 
tribution one truck can handle sev: 
eral routes because it is not necessary 
to make every stop every day as with 
ordinary bakery goods. 

Frigid-Dough Products Co. plans 
nation-wide expansion through fran- 
chising of one progressive baker in 
each city whose territory will include 
the surrounding trade area. He will 
be permitted to process and sell his 
output under the trade-marked name 
Frigid-Dough. The company’s service 
includes the use of the. trade-mark, 
recipes and processing instructions 
packaging materials, labels, direction 
folders, and so on, and the servic 
needed to get baker started properly 

“When we started to merchandise 
our products,” Mr. Male says, “W! 
were not certain how the housewilt 
would accept them. We felt that 
they might be regarded as a novelty. 

“We are now fully satisfied thé 
this is not the case. Women become 
enthusiastic repeat buyers. They com 
back regularly time and again. Onl) 
seldom does a woman report difficul 
ties and when she does it is usually 
because she has not followed our vet 
simple directions. 

“Acceptance has been so general 
that I see no reason why we canno 
expand quickly after wartime restric 
tions are lifted and become a nation 
wide business. 
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HE builds “Sales-Power”’ 
to reduce selling costs 


In these crucial reconversion months, 
sales management requires quick 
access to accurate information as a 
basis for profit-building decisions. 
How to get it? This man can show 
vou. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
“Fact-Power” you need to overcome 
new sales obstacles . . . to take the 
sharpest aim at your most profitable 
Prospects...to lop off time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 
He is the Systems Technician... 
skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 


LOOSE LEAF | 


- avaiable ...a complete NEW line of ring 
post binders engineered for all catalog 
equirements, 


EPTEMBER 15, 1945 


vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in your sales presenta- 
tions. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 


HE helps sales leaders put maximum 
“sell” in postwar catalogs. Effective mer- 
chandising of current products and newlines 
calls for attractive-looking catalog binders 
that open flat for easy display, withstand 
long, rugged service and make sheet-chang- 
ing easy, fast and certain. To meet these re- 
quirements in every way, a complete new 
line of ring books have been added to the 
vastly improved Remington Rand compres- 
sion binders. 


HE helps to keep stores stocked with 
well-known food brands. One prominent 
company required-speed and accuracy in 
providing its field force with monthly sales 
figures. They eliminated weeks of delay by 
posting sales to Kardex Visible and photo- 
graphing results for salesmen on Dexigraph 
machine. More productive calls followed. 
You too can save time, increase volume by 
directing salesmen with marginal comments 
on Dexigraphed Kardex sales record. 


HE offers complete new study needed 
now in shaping and carrying out sales 
plans. 96 pages, 15 concise illustrated 
chapters full of success-proven ideas. Cone 
tains results of exhaustive research. Shows 
part played by facts visibly charted for easy 
analysis and use... the three fundamental 
controls required for postwar sales manage- 
ment ... new sales presentation methods. 

“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” is being used and praised by leading 
executives. It’s free on request. 


SYSTEMS 


DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Zuber Tire Co. 
J. N. Flores G Bros. 
Snell-Hocker Hdw. Co. 


Williamson County Equip. Co. 


Bohis Store 

Ala. Elec. Coopecative 
A. B. McLeod Elec. Co. 
O. D. Elland Variety Store 
Childersburg Mercantile 
Boyd G Co. 

Gox Hdwe. Co. 

Putnam Furn. Co. 
Straten-McPeters Furn. Co. 
Coplin Hdwe. Co. 

Doss Hdwe. G Furn. Co 
Délaney Specialty Co. 
Weinacker Brothers 
Walther Bros. Co. 

Faucet Bros. 

L. C. Adler G Co. 
Spangler's 

C. W. Lewis Furn. Co. 
Martin Hdwe. 

Brown Supply Co. 

1. C. Furniture G Stove Co. 
Griffin Elec. Co. 

Sou. Elec. & Appl. Co. 
Gulfaort Hdwe. 

George Elec. Shop 

Les Leavitt Appl. Serv 
Foosca Elec. Serv 
Melrose Elec. Co 

Nolan Etec. Co 

Frank Straw 

AlSany Storage G Furn Co. 
Rosé Elec. Co. 

Schiffer Distributing Co. 
E. L. Lassetter 
Rhodes-Collins Furn. Co, 
Jack Starr 

Green Furn. Co. 

5. C. Denny 
Kaufman-Straus Co. 
Pierce Bros. 

Jones Elec. Co. 

Semon Servicenter, Inc. 
Burroughs Bros. Elec. Serv. 
Easy Furn. Co., Inc. 
Modern Appl. Co. 

Sears Roebuck G Co. 
Kaemmerlen Elec. Co. 
Sterling Elec, Co. 

Karl Bosse 

R. 8. Whitley G Co. 

H, B. Sarwick 

Mill and Marine Elec., Inc 
M. B, Garner 

W. A. McBane 

Dalton Public Service Co. 
Walton Electric Co. 
Southwest Auto Supp!y 
Fred Fink 

O'Neal Electric Co. 

Elec. Appl. G Furn. Co. 
City Refrig. G Elec. Co. 
Mills Elec. Shop 

Dixie Elec. Co. 

Ethington Elec. Service 


Westinghouse Elec. G Supply Co. 


Furrow Elec. Co. 

Pruett Elec. Co. 
Electric Shop 

Bob Greggs 

Wodtke Elec. Shop 
Bartlett Elec. Co. 
Home Furniture Store 
Shaw Distributing Co. 
Rankin-Armstrong Co. 
Carolina Power G Light Co. 
H. Berger G Son Furn. Co. 
Smith's Cash Service 
Van Gilder’s 

Standard Elec. Co. 
Cameron G Barkley Co. 
Southern Furn. Sales Co. 
Bryant G Trimble, Inc. 
Townsend Hdwe. Co. 
Jones Hdwe. 

McFarland Appl. Co. 
Jacobs Bros. Elec. Co. 
Reichardt Elec. Co. 
Norman R, Cunningham 
Earl Miller 
Southwestern Appl. Co. 
oe Co. 

O. F. Carmack 

R. L. Davidson Hdwe. 

i Equip. Co. 


W. R. Monty 

Max Barnett Furn. Co. 
Charles Electrical Co. 
oan Elec. Co. 


, &. Mooneyham 
pope Dae. G Rug Shop 
"s, Inc. 


Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Taylor, Texas 
Gainesville, Texas 
Andalusia, Ala. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Birmingham,Ala. 
Childersburg, Ala. 
Enterprise, Ala. 
Florala, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Guntersville, Ala. 
Hartsel'e, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Northport, Ala. 
Selma, Ala. 

Town Creek, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla, 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla, 


Gulfport, Fla. 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Jacksonville,Fla 
Miami, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 

S. Miami, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Rossville, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Garden City, Kansas 


McPherson, Kansas 
Cynthiania, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
West Monroe, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Rockville, Md. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Brevard, N. C. 
Clayton, N.C. 
Clinton, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Goldston, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Daiton, Ga. 
Griffin, Ga. 
Caney, Kansas 
Towson, Md. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
Forest City, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Statesville, N.C. 
Drumright, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Kilgore, Texas 
Bowie, Texas 
Cocoa, Fla. 

Vero Beach, Fila. 
Asheville, N. C. 
W, Asheville, 
Charlotte, N. 
Gastonia, N. 
Raleigh, N. 
Wilmingto 
Wilmingto 

Ada, Okla. 

Okla. City, Bla. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chattanooga, T 
Chattanooga, T 
Jackson, Ten 
Memphis, Tenn 
Center, Texas 
Houston, Texa 
Houston, Texa: 
Austin, Texas 
San Antonio, 
Amarillo, Texas 
Waco, Texas 
Roanoke, Va. 
Cocoa, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New’ Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Greensbero, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Automotive 


aler 
Hdwe. G Elec. Dealer 


Farm Equipment 


Hdwe. G Appl. Dealer 


Dealer 
Dealer-Contractor 
General Store 
General Store 
Dealer 


Hdwe. G Appl. Dealer 
Fern. G Appl. Dealér 
Furn. G Elec. Dealer 

Hiwe. G Appl. Dealer 


Hardware G Furn 
Dealer 
Dealer 
Jobber 
Dealer 
Dealer 
Dealer 


Furn. G Appl. Dealer 


Hardware 
Jobber 
Furniture 
Jobber 


— 

ardware 
Contractor 

Dealer 

Dealer 

Dealer 

Contractor 
Contractor 
Furniture 
Contractor 

Jobber 
Dealer-Contractor 
Furniture 
Dealer-Contractor 
Furniture 

Dealer 

Dept. Store 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dept. Store 
Dealer-Contractor 
Furniture 

Dealer 

Dept. Store 
Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Contractor 

Dealer 
Dealer-Contractor 
Contractor 
Déaler-Contra 
Contracto 

Dealer 

Deal 


Askins Elec. Co. 
Curtis Elec. Co. 


Lookout Distributors 
Home G Farm Hdwe. Co. 


Walter Young, Jr. 
Mays Elec. Serv. 
Jean Supply Store 
Atteberry Elec. Co. 


C G D Distributing Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Chesnee, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


Farmersville, Texas 


Freeport, Texas 


H. E. Beall Elec. Contracting Co. Galveston, Texas 


Pfeiffer Elec. Co. 


Nathan Altman Elec. Co. 
Scott-Hamilton Elec. Co. 
Babcock Bros. Auto Supply 
S. G. McDianahan G Son 


Wolf & Klar 


Home G Auto Supply Store 


Houston, Texas 


Arlington, Texas 
Cleburne, Texas 
Cleburne, Texas 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Gainesville, Texas 


Cliff McMahon Elec. Appliances Gainesville, Texas 


Elmore’s Radio Shop 


Modern Appl. Store 


Bowman Radio G Elec. Shop 


Smith Elec. Serv. 


Cut Rate Furn. Store 
Southside Hdwe. Co. 


Hicks Radio Supply 
Ideal Radio Serv. 


Pen mag Hdwe. Co. 
‘0. 


Crew Hdwe. 

Ala. Appl. Co. 
The Ark 

Byrum Hdwe. Co. 


E. E. Forbes G Sons Piano Co. 
Long-Lewis Hdwe. Co. 


Pilot Point, Texas 


Stephenville, Texas 
Weatherford, Texas 
Weatherford, Texas 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Anniston, Ala. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Spradiey’s Hdwe. G Seed Store Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson Hdwe. G Grocery Store 


Florala Seed Store 
The S. S. L. Stores 


Ginn Farm Supply Store 
J. E. Sandlin Hdwe. C 
Davis Avenue Supply Co. 
McDavid Supply Co. 


Loeb Hdwe. Co. 


W. P. Owens Furn. Co. 


City Appliance Co. 


J. O. Callahan & Sons 


Conway Elec. Co. 
McCarty Furn. Co. 
Arkansas Elec. Co. 
Heffner Elec. 


Park Hill Furn. Store 
Samuel Bain G Sons 


W. M. Warsaw 

White Furn. Co. 
Palmer Appl. Co. 
Snow Supply Co. 


Castleberry, Ala. 
Florala, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Ginn, Ala. 


°. Huntsville, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Prichard, Ala. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Black Rock, Ark. 
Conway, Ark. 
Helena, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


N. Little Rock, Ark. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Washington, D. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


iami, Fla. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Jobber 
Dealer-Contractor 
Contractor 
— 
dwe G Elec De 

Dealer ~ 
Contractor 
Dealer 
Dealer-Cont 3 -to, 
Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Automotive 
Dealer 
Jewelry & Elec Dealer 
Automotive 
Dealer 
Radio 
Dealer 
Radio 
Dealer-Contr sctor 
Furniture 
Hardware 
Radio 
Radio 
Hardware 
Hardware 
Jobber 
General Store 
Hardware 
Pianos G Radios 
Hardware 
Hdwe. G Appi. Dealés 
Hardware & Grocery 
Seed 
Dealer 
Farm Suppiy 
Hardware 
Dealer 
Dealer 
Hardware Jobber 
Furn. G Elec. Dealer 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Dealer-Contractor 
Furn. G Elec. Dealer 
Jobber 
Dealer 
Furn. G Elec. Dealer 
Dept. Store 
Dealer 
Furn. G Appi. Dealer 
Dealer 
Dealer 
Furn. G Appi. Dealéf 
Furniture 
Dealer-Contractot 
Jobber 

iture 
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Furniture stores, hardware stores, automotive 
stores, and department stores, as well as electrical 
distributors, dealers, contractor-dealers, and utili- 
ties throughout the South and Southwest are cons- 
cious of the tremendous postwar market for electri- 


cal appliances in the territory. 


The list shown is typical of the new subscribers 
being received each month for ELECTRICAL 
SOUTH and indicates the distributors and dealers 
in varied lines who are now making their plans to 


sell electrical appliances. 


The fact these alert companies are subscribing to 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH is further proof of the 
wide acceptance of the publication as the merchan- 
dising authority of the South’s electrical industry. 

No other paper or combination of papers offers 
equal coverage of the Southern market. Be sure 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH is on your schedule. 


Dea 
Contractor 
Furniture 
Jobber 


w RR. C. SMITH 
GRANT BLDG. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


PUBLICATION 
ATL G 


ANTA 3, 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 


amy "Taio fie 
Jimmy Tay . 
Valley Weathermakers 


Mem 7 Tenn, 
Dallas, Texas 

5 Austin, Texas 
Harlingen. Texas 


fore 
Dealer 
ler 
r 
rs 
actors 
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c. Dealer 
ractor 
actor 
tractor 
if 
Jobber 
, store 
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J fr 
Furn. & Elec. Dealer 
Hdwe. & E! , 
Dealer 


Contractor 
Dealer-Contracter 
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Custom Engineering and Pre-Testing 
Widen Industrial Uses for 


When Rohm & Haas spot an industry that is a “suspect” for a new 


application of Plexiglas plastic, they nurse it all the way from 


the gleam-in-the-eye stage through blueprints, working models and 


test runs. Through this policy markets are steadily expanding. 


7 OU are going to hear a lot 
more about Plexiglas, the crys- 
tal clear, lighter - than - glass 
plastic, now that the major 

part of its production is being divert- 
ed to peacetime applications. You are 
going to see more and more of this 
material used in the manufacture of 
automotive items, are objects, medical 
splints, display fixtures, sales aids, and 
a host of other products. Its flexibility, 
as well as its tough, acid resistant, 
non-warping qualities make it a fab- 
ricating and molding material for 
which there are vast potentials. 
Already Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, developer and manufacturer, 
is supplying some 500 plastic molding 
firms with Plexiglas in powder form 
and more than 1,500 fabricating con- 
cerns with Plexiglas in sheet form. 
And this accomplishment represents 


Mvriap Uses ror Piexicias: At top, a 
caila lily candle holder combining 
utility and beauty. Above, a water 
meter encased in transparent Plexiglas 
to make it easy to check performance. 
Right, a Plexiglas circular stall 
shower, non-fogging mirror, and a 
sunken floor level bath scale are 
highlights of this modern bathroom. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 


BY 
TERRY 
ARMSTRONG 


Plexiglas 


only the exploratory phase of the com- 
pany’s peacetime market development 
activities. 

Just previous to and during the war, 
Rohm & Haas produced Plexiglas 
bomber noses and other transparent 
enclosures for our military aircraft. 
Aside from this, however, the com- 
pany itself has manufactured no fin- 
ished products of Plexiglas. It manu- 
factures and supplies Plexiglas only 
in either one of its two forms, sheet 
or powder. 

How, one might ask, has this mate- 
rial come to be used, in the short 
space of four or \five years, in more 
than 50 different types of industries? 
The answer lies in the company’s out- 
standing customer service policy. It is 
a policy that spells expansion, for by 
creating new markets for its growing 
list of customers—molders and fabri- 
cators—it is increasing its sales vol- 
ume on Plexiglas. 

The company’s engineers and tech- 
nicians, working in close cooperation 
with the relatively small but highly 
experienced sales staff, study and sur- 
vey various industries to learn how 
Plexiglas may be advantageously util- 
ized in the development or the im- 
provement of a product. When a study 
of an industry reveals that there is or 
should be a function which Plexiglas 
can best perform, a few of the leading 
manufacturers in that field are selected 
for approach. Should a manufacturer, 
in turn, register interest—and in these 
times most are alert to all possibilities 
for product improvement—an actual 
demonstration is frequently conducted 
in the manufacturer’s own plant. 
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The boy going on a man’s 
errand is just like a poor 
flimsy letterhead that car- 
ries hard-selling copy. It 
can’t do the job. So be sure 
to use for your direct mail 
letters... 


Paper 
that looks like 


Business 


Use Atlantic Bond. It has the 
snap, the feel, the appearance 
that a selling letter should have. 
It is clean, crisp, businesslike ... 
a quality watermarked paper. 
Samples of Atlantic Bond letter- 
heads and envelopes are in our 
new sample portfolio, “Eastern 
Fine Papers for Business.” Send 
for copy, now. 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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Plexiglas medical splints are light-weight, will not interfere with X-ray pictures. 


In connection with this it should 
be pointed out here that there are no 
“front office” salesmen in the Rohm 
& Haas sales set-up. Any man on the 
sales and technical staffs can don over- 
alls in a prospect’s plant and demon- 
strate an application for Plexiglas. 

However, unless the new application 
for Plexiglas is a relatively simple 
problem which can be worked out in 
the prospect’s plant, it is first given 
extensive study and experimentation 
in the company’s laboratory and pilot 
plant at Bristol, Pa. It is here that 
new applications are uncovered and 
product models are developed. 

By reason of its policy, the com- 
pany’s sales and technical staffs also 
function in a liaison capacity between 
manufacturers who are continually in- 
quiring about special applications for 
Plexiglas and plastics molders and fab- 
ricators. 

The story of the development of a 
Plexiglas milk container for a milking 
machine illustrates how the policy of 
customer servicing and product devel- 
opment pays dividends in profits and 
good-will. A manufacturer of milking 
machines, finding some complaints 
about the weight of glass containers 
when full, and hearing about light- 
weight Plexiglas approached Rohm & 
Haas about developing a container of 
this material. Though not a manufac- 
turer of finished products, the com- 
pany turned the problem over to the 
laboratory and pilot plant. Here a 
model of a completely satisfactory milk 
container was evolved. Result—the 
milking machine manufacturer found 
the answer to his particular problem 
and the fabricating companies Rohm 
& Haas supplied with Plexiglas were 
shown another new market. 

Customer relations are also stimu- 
lated by the company’s practice of reg- 
ularly sending out bulletins on new 
methods of handling and care of 
Plexiglas to the engineers of the vari- 


ous molding and fabricating plants. 

Another important, forward-looking 
practice of the company is its close 
cooperation with industrial designers 
—so many of whom see the increas- 
ing demand for materials which com- 
bine lightness, transparency and 
strength. 

Let us look a little more closely at 
just a few of these many products and 
their markets that Rohm & Haas has 
developed through its product devel- 
opment and customer servicing policy. 

MEDICAL SPLINTS—A wartime de- 
velopment which is meeting with in- 
creasing success with the medical pro- 
fession. The advantages of these 
splints are that they are light in weight, 
easy to fabricate to any shape and will 
not interfere with X-ray pictures taken 
of the bones under the splints. The 
De Puy Manufacturing Co., is cut- 
rently fabricating them at its Warsaw, 
Ind., plant. 

DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS — Manu- 
facturers have discovered that such 
tools made of Plexiglas assure dimen- 
sional stability and meet precision 
standards. They have also discovered 
that they can affect an enormous sav 
ing in production time by using this 
material. Drafting instruments such as 
the familiar triangular scales which 
would have required two to three 
years to fashion and set when made of 
boxwood and celluloid, were com- 
pleted and ready for use in 24 hours 
when molded of Plexiglas. 

DispLay Fixtures AND Art OB- 
yects—A field in which applications 
for Plexiglas are almost limitless be- 
cause this plastic can be molded to 
achieve almost any artistic or practical 
shape desired. 

SALES Alps—-Transparent demon: 
stration models, made possible by the 
use of Plexiglas, are expected to be 
come more and more of a boon (0 
manufacturers of mechanical’ products. 
Lightweight, shatter-proof, acid-te 
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resistant Plexiglas gives a sales ptos- 
pect an unobstructed view of the con- 
struction details or mechanical oper- 
ation of the manufacturer’s product. 

The Neptune Meter Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., developed such a 
model to show the actual working of 
its Trident Water Meter to water sup- 
ply engineers. With the exception of 
the gears and bearings which are of 
chromium-plated construction, the en- 
tire meter housing and fittings are 
machined from blocks of optically 
clear Plexiglas, thus permitting engi- 
neers to check its performance in oper- 
ation. 

Another company employed such a 
transparent Plexiglas model to give 
sales prospects an inside view of the 
working parts of a Nelson stud weld- 
er. 

ARCHITECTURAL APPLICATIONS— 
Because it is a modern functional 
material, Plexiglas fulfills many of the 
demands of modern functional archi- 
tecture. For instance, Plexiglas was the 
material chosen for the attractive, 
sparkling timepiece which is_ the 
center of interest in the lobby of the 
| Airlines Terminal Building in New 
| York City. 


A Model Suite of Rooms 


To demonstrate and further pro- 
mote the architectural applications of 
Plexiglas, Rohm & Haas has created a 
model suite of rooms. Called the ‘‘Plex- 
iglas Dream Suite,” it includes a bed- 
room, dressing room and bathroom. 
Among the outstanding features of this 
unit are the colorful “radiant walls” 
and murals fashioned of several dec- 
orated sheets of Plexiglas illuminated 
by fluorescent lamps. 


The dressing room introduces such 
innovations as the Plexiglas revolving 
hat bar and Plexiglas drawer trays. A 
non-fogging mirror, a sunken, floor 
level bath scale, and a circular Plexiglas 
stall shower are the highlights of the 
suite’s bathroom. 


Designed to bring the functional and 
decorative advantages of Plexiglas more 
directly to the American consumer, the 
Plexiglas Dream Suite will be displayed 
in leading department stores in the key 
cities of the country. A two-year tour 
has been planned and among the first 
stores scheduled for the exhibit are 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Jor- 
dan Marsh Co., Boston, and G. Fox & 
(o., Hartford, Conn. 


Rohm & Haas Company’s excellent 
Work with Plexiglas during the war al- 
tady has done much for the advance- 
ment of its peacetime markets. 

Thousands and thousands of young 
ten who served with our Air Forces 
te familiar with Plexiglas, having 
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operated and serviced bombers and 
other aircraft which are equipped with 
Plexiglas noses, cockpit canopies, etc. 
The fact that a high percentage of those 
in our Army and Navy Air Corps 
learned much about the characteristics 
and qualities of Plexiglas is due, in a 
large measure, to the assistance and 
special training courses Rohm & Haas 
furnished the air arms of our military 
services. 

Not only did the company send out 
key men from its plastics enclosures 
fabricating plant to help with the in- 
struction of ground crews, but it also 
supplied two important manuals, the 
“Plexiglas Fabricating Manual” and 
‘Plexiglas Methods of Installation.” 

To supplement these manuals, the 
company produced a training film 
which dealt with the techniques of 
working with Plexiglas and which was 
shown repeatedly at our Army and 
Navy air depots. 

In teaching these thousands of young 
men the new craft of Plexiglas fabri- 
cation and repair, Rohm & Haas has 
equipped them with a skill that may 
help them to obtain gainful jobs upon 
their return to civilian life. Many of 
these Air Corps men have already in- 
dicated their desire to enter the plastics 
field. 


There is another and highly im- 
portant point to consider. This exten- 
sive training procedure naturally has 
served to entrench the brand name 
Plexiglas in the consciousness of a 
large and important portion of the 
country’s consumers. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


In connection with your plans for 
the postwar period do you need the 
services of a strong sales leader 
who has proved his ability to build 
an aggressive, profitable selling 
organization? 


Such a man is available because of 
cessation of activities of present 
employer. His record in the na- 
tional sales field offers convincing 
proof of his ability. He is versa- 
tile, having functioned in several 
industries, and is capable of plan- 
ning and carrying out strong pro- 
motional programs. His ability to 
select, train and lead men has 
made his services highly profitable. 


An opportunity to submit detailed 
qualifications would be appreciated. 
Will consider either national or 
divisional position. Free to locate 
anywhere. 


Box 2184, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


To men under 40 who 


WANT T0 BE 
BRANCH MANAGERS 
IN 4 YEARS 


Our 94-Year Old Company is ready for 
further expansion. Since 1940, sales 
per man have more than doubled. 
And since our business has no recon- 
version problems, our post-war expan- 
sion plans are already under way. This 
creates unusual opportunities for young 
men, especially war veterans, to be- 
come leaders in the growing sales staff 
of a nationally advertised company. 


The Men We Want should combine an 
aptitude for sales work with a capacity 
for managerial responsibility. Previous 
experience, however, is not essential 
for we are equipped to train and de- 
velop such men (in four to five years) 
to head up our sales offices. Branch 
managers now holding similar posi- 
tions are earning salaries that average 
in excess of $10,000 a year. 


Men most likely to be chosen have 
been college trained, are married, and 
are under age 40. They are ambitious 
to become business leaders in the com- 
munities they serve. They are men 
who today are doing less important 
work than they should be doing. 

To such men, we offer a chance to 
become branch managers for a com- 
pany that has served the American 
public with success, for nearly a cen- 
tury. The stability of our business is 
indicated by the fact that sales are 
good in times of war or depression, as 
well as in times of peace and plenty. 
Possible earnings are limited ONLY 
by your own capabilities. And for 
your later years, retirement benefits 
are assured. 


If you are a good organizer and 
have potential ability to teach and 
inspire others to be successful in sales 
work, you will want to know more 
about the possibilities of a profitable 
lifetime career with us. A note will 
bring you full information. Write to- 
day telling us something about your- 
self. All inquiries will, of course, be. 
kept confidential. 


Address C. L. Morse, Box 2179, Sales: 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. 
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Gas Association Kicks Off on New 
Training Plan with 100 Enrollees 


AGA’s sales training program is set up in two parts: one course 


covering the fundamentals of the gas industry, the other covering 


residential gas salesmanship. Courses include sound slide films, 


leaders’ meeting guides, case studies, manuals and textbooks. 


ORE than 100 companies 
have signed up for the new 
industry-wide sales training 


program of the Residential 
Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association, which is just getting 
under way. The course consists of 
basic training, adaptable for all gas 
company employes; and specialized 
training, adaptable for residential gas 
salesmen and prospective salesmen, 
and for gas appliance dealer sales per- 
sonnel. 


Selection Plan Now Ready 


The gas industry had already laid 
the foundation for a stronger post-war 
competitive position through the adop- 
tion of a plan for the selection of 
salesmen, made available by Servel, 
Inc. Since last spring, more than 350 
companies have had representatives 
attend regional meetings held under 
the co-sponsorship of Servel and the 
A.G.A., during which a Salesman 
Selection plan was outlined. The plan, 
developed by Dr. Robert N. McMurry, 
consisted of a preliminary screen (to 
weed out obviously unfit applicants 
while retaining their good-will for the 
company); a weighted application 
(with numerical weights, providing a 
finer screen, to eliminate all but the 
most promising candidates); a tele- 
phone or personal check-up covering 
certain points, through contact with 
former employers; and a patterned 
interview. 

In inaugurating the new sales train- 
ing clinic, the American Gas Associa- 
tion is benefting from the ground- 
work done in the Sales Selection 
Clinics. The management of indi- 
vidual gas companies has already 
given considerable thought to the 
importance to the industry of improv- 
ing distribution techniques. In many 
instances, the representatives of the 
companies who had attended the Sales 
Selection Clinics were the logical men 
to supervise the operation of the sales 
training courses. 

The sales training program is in 
two sections, the first of which is 
called “A Training Course in FUNDA- 
MENTALS of the Gas Industry.” It is 
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designed as basic indoctrination, desir- 
able for all members of the gas indus- 
try. In working it out, the planners 
had in mind the thought that workers 
have a right to be well informed on 
all phases of the industry with which 
they are associated; that they take more 
pride and pleasure in their work if 
they understand its significance—that 
“an expanding industry strengthens 
the community.” 

The second section, “A Training 
Course in Residential Gas Salesman- 
ship,” provides additional group train- 
ing for gas salesmen and gas appli- 
ance dealer sales personnel. The 
A.G.A. recommends that manufac- 
turers follow through with specific 
product sales training for both gas 
company and dealer sales personnel. 

The minimum price for 10 indi- 
vidual enrollments in the three-unit 
Course in Gas Fundamentals is $100, 
with additional enrollments at $5 
apiece. The six-unit course in Resi- 
dential Gas Salesmanship is $200 for 
10 enrollments, with additional en- 
rollments at $10 apiece. In most cases, 
all members of the sales force would 
take both courses, at a minimum cost 
of $300 for 10 persons and additional 
enrollments at $15 apiece. Each unit of 
the courses comprises two sound slide 
films with records, a leader's guide to 
facilitate conducting the meeting, 10 
copies of a printed “‘case”’ and 10 care- 
fully printed illustrated textbooks. All 
material was prepared by Trade Ways, 
Inc., New York City. 


Courses Spur Interest 


The courses have been carefully 
planned to spur interest on the part 
of those taking them. Instead of being 
shown first in the films, the problems 
covered are first brought to the atten- 
tion of the audience by a printed 
“case.” The case is dramatically pre- 
sented in dialogue, with a cast of char- 
acters and a setting—the Jones family 
(father, mother and daughter Alice) 
and George, Alice’s young man, in the 
Jones living room. Each case consists of 
a conversation during which various 
phases of the gas business are dis- 
cussed, with George being put on the 


spot by the Joneses. What does George 
think of the future of the gas industry? 
Why doesn’t he get into electronizs, or 
the automobile business? Why did the 
cashier at the local gas company be. 
have as he did to poor old Mrs. Pat. 
terson when she paid her bill? Why 
did the gas serviceman have the nerve 
to say that the Jones gas range is out 
of date? These and other homely topics 
are discussed at length, as they might 
be in any American household, with 
George defending the local gas utility 
and his industry as well as he can. 

An interesting feature of these cases 
is that space is provided alongside the 
script dialogue for the individual who 
is taking the course to jot down the way 
he would have handled the heckling 
if he had been in George’s place. This 
insures a receptive frame of mind for 
the film, which is shown immediately 
afterward, in which these same inci- 
dents, with George and the Jones 
family as the characters, are portrayed 
—with the proper way of answering 
the questions brought up. 


Use of Same Technique 


These same characters and the same 
technique are used in all three units 
of the “Fundamentals” course: Gas— 
The Fuel, Gas—T he Service and Build- 
ing the Gas Load. They are also used 
in the six units of the “Specialized 
Selling” course, for salesmen: Win 
Confidence Quickly, Sell the Service 
(convenience, cleanliness, coordinated 
gas kitchen, etc.); Show and Explain 
(Know gas appliances thoroughly; ex- 
plain how it will benefit the customer, 
etc.); Complete the Sale (The average 
customer hesitates; make the price or 
estimate lead into the close, etc.); 
Close the Hard Ones (Expect resist- 
ance and prepare for it; use objections 
to help the sale; choose the correct 
closing method, etc.); Plan for More 
Sales (Sales manage your own time; 
use the telephone; pick up live leads). 

The purpose of the various cases 1s 
not to examine the participants, but to 
stimulate their interest. In the leader's 
guides suggestions are given. 

Provision is also made in the outline 
in the guides for special coverage of 
local problems or conditions peculiat 
to the company whose employes afe 
taking the course. If, for example, 
Coke Oven Gas, Mixed Gas or Liquid 
Petroleum Gas are sold by the local gas 
company, the selling problems arising 
out of the nature of the fuel should be 
discussed during the training period. 

The leader’s guides are detailed 
and contain enough instructive I 
formation to enable almost any execu 
tive to set up and conduct a meeting. 
The leader need not be experienced. 
He should be able, though, to address 
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At the sign of the Bible... 


;..on Second Street in Philadelphia more than two hundred years 
ago, Andrew Bradford, bookseller kept his shop... well stocked with 
Scriptures in leather, board and buckram gilt begirt, with Registers 
for births, deaths and marriages ... prayers and pious meditations 
in crown octavos, tracts and lexicons, almanacks, and arithmeticks, 
charts for coasting sailors... leaves for goodwives, hornbooks 
“which hath holpen children”, learned texts in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew for scholars and students... mint editions late come from 
London of the writings of Mr. Pope and Wm. Shakespear... brave 
tales of “gibbet and gyve to affright and raise the gore” on a dark 
night .. . fair vellum sheets, parchment for notaries, pared 


quills and lasting ink for clerks. ‘ 


Topay the Book of Books, symbol of man’s spirit and all his 
strivings, is reflected in the newspaper . . . full of the campaigns of 
brave captains and the fall of empires, the chronicles of heroes, the 
downfall of tyranny, the advent of a new atomic age . . . with tragedy 
in the casualty lists, new happiness in lists of troops returned, new 
hope in Peace . . . comedy in high places and on city streets, 


canticles and chronicles of profit and loss, life and death... 


Anp every twenty-four hours, The Inquirer in Philadelphia 
presents the world in paper-backs, rich reading for the alert and 
intelligent, respected in a half-million homes of character and 
substance ... potent medium for both local merchant and national 


merchandiser, its merit evident in the testament of its linage. 


Che Philadelphia Anguirer 


At the sign of the Bible 
in Second Street according to the 
American Weekly Mercury, September 15, 1734. 
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HOUSTON POST 
CAMPAIGNS CLICK 


This Grocery Trade Publication 
Can Help 


Your Houston Food Representative 


FIND OUT HOW 


RETAIL 
FACTS 


The Houston Post 
uses this regional 
food retail publica- 
tion to reach thou- 
sands of food mer- 
chants for its adver- 
tisers in the rich 
Houston area. 


This Is One of the Many 
Valuable Merchandising Services 


Offered By 


THE HOUSTON POST 


Houston’s Leader in Retail Grocery Linage 


For full details write Merchandising 
Department, Houston Post 


or 


BURKE-KUIPERS & MAHONEY, ING. “oxutNowa ctrr<‘aruanra® 
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PETER B. B. ANDREWS of New York City 
has been designated as special assistant to 
J. Hale Steinman, director of the Printing 
and Publishing Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. In 1941, Mr. Andrews went 
to WPB as an industrial economic adviser, 


a group and to stimulate and guide dis- 
cussion. The guide contains text on 
such subjects as The One-Hour Time 
Table; Make Your Meetings Interest- 
ing; Plan a Smooth-Running Meeting. 

The program has been aggressively 
promoted to members of the American 
Gas Association and the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manv- 
facturers. It was announced through an 
attractive eight-page brochure, in red, 
black and white, which outlines the 
objectives of the industry-wide cam- 
paign, with such slogans as “‘It is time 
for action;” “The Battle of the Fuels is 
about to begin;” ‘Green Troops Don't 
Win Battles.” Illustrations show the 
types of literature accompanying the 
courses and the use of ‘‘Eye-Ear-Presen- 
tations” (sound slide-films). 

Results of the campaign will become 
apparent only after full-scale produc 
tion by manufacturers has been at 
tained. They should certainly make 4 
far better showing than the pre-wat 
record, uncovered by a study of the 
production records and cost of sales of 
over 1,000 retail domestic gas appli- 
ance salesmen—that 20% of the sales 
men were doing 80% of the business. 
The salesmen selection program de 
veloped by Servel and made available 
to the industry has for its purpose the 
raising of the level to that of the top 
20% men of pre-war times. The trait 
ing program has for its purpose the 
betterment of industrial and public t 
lations through the basic indoctrination 
unit; improving the quality of all sales 
personnel. 

Since the problems of the gas indus 
try are similar to those of many othet 
industries, the results of the progtafl 
will bear watching. 
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FEDERATIONS POSTWAR PROGRAM 


PRESENTED 


1 PRESI 


a, 


President Truman studies Peacetime Prosperity resolution of the National Federation of Sales 


Executives which was presented to him by George S. Jones, Jr., President of the National Federation. 


Others in the group are Alfred Schindler, Under 


Secretary of Commerce; George Marklin, Managing 


Director of National Federation; Raymond Bill, Chairman of Federation’s Resolutions Committee; 


Roderic Peters, President of the newly organized Sales Executives’ Club of Washington, D. C., and 


Clarence Manning, 


Chairman of the Federation’s Committee on Governmental Cooperation. 


Huge Marketing Rally to Be 
Conducted by New York Club 


As a means of spotlighting sell- 
ing and distribution, its im- 


portance in the Nation’s economy, * 


and its part in the preservation of 
the free competitive system, the 
New York Sales Executives’ Club, 
in cooperation with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, the 
Advertising Federation of America 
and other organized marketing and 
distribution groups, will conduct a 
gigantic Marketing Rally—its first 
annual—beginning on Monday, Oc- 
tober 22. 


Having as its general theme 
“America Goes to Market for the 
Highest Attainable Standard of 
Living,” the Rally will consist of a 
seties of six sessions to be held on 
successive Mondays with govern- 
ment officials, top management, 


labor leaders and others as speakers 
and forum participants. The open- 
ing session on October 22, and the 
closing session, November 26, will 
be all-day meetings, including din- 
ner and the four intervening meet- 
ings will be all technical. 


Because of its nation-wide im- 
portance, arrangements are being 
made for either radio hookups or 
leased telephone wires to carry por- 
tions of the rally to Sales and Ad- 
vertising Clubs in all parts of the 
country, and officials of both of 
these groups are being urged to 
hold meetings tieing in with the 
New York program. 


As announced by Arthur Hood of 
Johns-Manville and Don Mitchell 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


DENT TRUMAN 


Presentation Made By Presi- 
dent Jones in White 
House Offices 


MERICA has the greatest op- 

portunity in its history to 
assume world trade leadership, and 
selling and sales management must 
lead the way, President Harry S. 
Truman told representatives of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives who called upon him on Au- 
gust 23 to present to him a leather- 
bound, gold-engraved copy of the 
peace time prosperity resolution 
adopted at the Federation’s annual 
meeting in Chicago. 


The meeting with the Chief Ex- 
cutive was held in the executive 
offices of the White House. Rep- 
resenting the Federation were 
George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president 
of Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 
president of the Federation; Ray- 
mond Bill, editor and publisher of 
Sales Management Magazine of New 
York, chairman of the Federation’s 
Resolution Committee; Clarence M. 
Manning, secretary and treasurer of 
the Reynold’s Metals Company of 
Richmond, Va., chairman of the 
Federation’s Committee on Govern- 
mental Cooperation, and George A. 
Marklin, Managing Director of the 
Federation. 


Others in Group 
Alfred Schindler, Under Secre- 


tary of Commerce, who arranged the 
meeting with the President, and Ro- 
deric Peters, President of the newly- 
organized Sales Executives’ Club of 
Washington, D. C., accompanied 
the delegation to the White House. 

In presenting the resolution to the 
President, Mr. Jones stressed the im- 
portance of selling and distribution 
in the world’s economy and urged 
Mr. Truman to issue a statement 

(Turn to Page 2, Please) 
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Loring T. Hammond—President, Moe Bros. 
Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

« 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

EBastern—Fen K. Doscher—General Sales 
Manager. Lily-Tulip Cup Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Midwest—John W. Evans—Manager, Kee 
Lox Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Southern—Les M. Taylor—Sales Manager, 
Mississippi Power and Light Company, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Western—James E. Holbrook—General 
Sales Manager, The Paraffine Company, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

International—Leo W. Vezina—Assistant 
General Manager, Candian Industrial All- 
cohol Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

* 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

Edward J. Gately—President, Bank Litho- 
graph Company, Providence, R. I 

Hal W. Johnston—Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry L. Porter—Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Standard Oil Company of Indjana, 
Chicago, Iil. 

W. R. Jenkins—Vice-President, Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Lewis F. Gordon—Vice-President, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dan R. Hudson—Vice-President, Family 
Reserve Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Dwight D. Thomas—Executive Vice-Presi. 
dent, Gulf Brewing Company, Houston, Tex. 

Mitchell Heinemann—Vice-President, ]ant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 

Cy C. Nigg—President, Bell Brand Foods, 

Led., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Special Sales Training Course 
To Be Conducted by Indiana U. 


HE National Federation of Sales 

Executives’ effort to have colleges 
and universities develop courses in sell- 
ing was given considerable impetus by 
the announcement by Indiana Univer- 
sity of the establishment, in cooperation 
with the Indianapolis Sales Executives’ 
Council and others of an_ intensive 
course to fit veterans and others to serve 
as sales representatives and sales training 
directors. 


The course will be known as “The 
Bowes’ Indiana University Specialized 
Sales Training Course” in recognition 
of its origination and development by 
the late Robert M. Bowes, former presi- 
dent of the Seal Fast Corporation of 
Indianapolis. It will be directed by 
Prof. Brooks Smeeton of the Marketing 
Division of the University’s School of 
Business. 


Details of Courses 


Unique in that it represents the first 
working arrangement between business 
and business education at the university 
level to provide within a four months 
period the foundation knowledge for 
salesmanship, the course will be pro- 
moted by sales directors of a number of 
national corporations and will be taught 
by regular members of the faculty of the 
School of Business and other divisions 
of Indiana University. Particular at- 
tention in selection of students will be 
given to discharged war veterans desir- 
ing to make salesmanship a career and 
to men now engaged in selling who 
have potential salesmanship capabilities. 
In some instances, the corporations will 
pay the expenses of students or in the 


case of veterans the differences between 
“G.I.” educational benefits and total 
subsistence and instructional costs. 

The initial class which will enter the 
University, September 24, will be limited 
to 40 members. The course will be open 
to those having at least a high school 
education and to men over 21 years of 
ago who may not have completed high 
school but who show qualification. All 
applicants will be given tests to deter- 
mine vocational and other qualifications. 

The four months of intensive study, 
it is explained by Director Smeeton, will 
be designed to indoctrinate the students 
in the principles of salesmanship and in 
subject matters related to selling. The 
course will include principles of market- 
ing, salesmanship, business economics, 
credits and collections, psychology as ap- 
plied to selling, business speech, business 
English, voice control, and accounting, 
Those completing the course will receive 
certificates at a special commencement. 

“Postwar business will demand more 
highly trained salesmen,” Prof. Smeeton 
declared. “The skilled salesman and 
sales director not only needs a thorough 
knowledge of the methods of selling 
but also of related subject matter. More- 
over, the postwar salesman must also 
accept the responsibility of being a buy- 
ing counsellor.” 

Director Smeeton points out that the 
new sales training program is an out- 
growth of the joint sales training pro- 
gram for regularly enrolled students in 
the University which has been conducted 


by the School of Business and the In- . 


dianapolis Sales Executives Council since 
1943. 


Presentation 
(Continued From Page 1) 


setting forth “as a primary means of 
winning the peace,” the mobilization of 
the nation’s sales and distribution forces 
on the same right-of-way basis and the 
same super-scale that was necessary to 
mobilize the productive forces of the 
nation on an all-out-basis in order to 
win the war. 


He also asked the Chief Executive 
to request all governmental agencies 
and particularly those concerned with 
speeding reconversion to give adequate 
representation in its councils to the sales 
and distribution side of business, that 
sales executives and salesmen be given 
top priority in motor cars, tires, air- 
plane space, etc., that the sales side of 
business be consulted on price controls 
and other similar problems, that those 
departments concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of veterans be encouraged to in- 
crease their activities in behalf of selling 
as a career, and that the all governmental 
agencies be encouraged to call upon the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
to cooperate “under each and every 
heading that will help step up and 
maintain nation-wide consumption in 
the quickest possible time to the point 
where it can and will sustain a satisfac- 


tory high level of employment at satis- 
factory rates of pay.” 

In accepting the resolution, President 
Truman expressed the belief that selling 
was more important today than ever 
before. One of its big jobs, he con- 
tended, was to sell reconversion to the 
people who are going to do the job, 
and that, he added, will require the best 
salesmen in the world. 

Pointing out that the United States is 
no longer hamstrung by boundaries, the 
president stated that world leadership is 
ours. Billions of people throughout the 
world, he said, want and need the prod- 
ucts of this country, and good sales rep- 
resentatives were needed to develop these 
markets. 

Taking issue with those who expect the 
world to return to normal, the President 
stated emphatically that the United 
States was not going back to anything. 
It was going steadily ahead, he con- 
tinued, and he promised to exert every 
effort toward that end. 

Referring to President Jones’ request 
for greater recognition for selling and 
distribution in government, the Chief 
Executive pointed out that Under Sec- 
retary Schindler had had wide expett- 
ence in the selling field, and directed 
him to do whatever was necessary © 
infuse the principles of selling in go 
ernment. 


Set 
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MARKETING 


“KNOW HOW" 


Excerpts from an address by Don G. Mitchell, vice-president, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., of 
New York, before a meeting of the Hartford Sales Managers’ Club and the Committee for Economic 


Development. 


MERICAN industry generally rec- 
ognizes that the biggest job that 
will face it in the postwar world is 

how to sell the goods that it is able to 
produce. 

American industry generally realizes 
today that the gravy train on which it 
has been riding, sales-wise, for the past 
three or four years, is about to pull into 
the station. 

America’s production geniuses collec- 
tively have been the engineers on that 
gravy train and they have given indus- 
try one terrific ride. That same pro- 
duction engineer is getting ready to step 
down from his cab. And into his place, 
will step the sales engineer. 

From here the sales hill goes up a 
steep and rugged climb, and full of hair- 
pin turns. The sales engineer will have 
to use all his skill and his ingenuity if 
he is going to negotiate that hill without 
tunning off the track and plunging over 
the precipice into the depression below. 

Closer Relationship Needed 

To do this job successfully the sales 
engineer, the marketing chief, will have 
to occupy a place closer to the inner 
circle of top management than he has in 
the past. 

Top management will have to get the 
finest sales managers it can secure. It 
will have to compensate sales manage- 
ment adequately and back it up with a 
dynamic and courageous, forward-looking 
policy. We are about to enter the most 
highly-competitive period in selling that 
the world has ever seen. 

Sales Research Imperative 

We have only one final boss, only one, 
who can tell us how to make our product, 
how to style it and how to package it 
... the fellow who buys it. And what 
is more, he will tell us the answers, if 
we only ask him. 

This is the basis of all marketing re- 
search, the simple procedure of asking 
your customer what he wants before you 
attempt to give it to him. 

You will learn that the public may 
prefer the thing you made for them pre- 
war. There is one way you can find out; 
you can go and ask them. 

e got a few shocks when we went 
out and started to ask people what they 
wanted postwar. Some of the things 
they told us about we figured they didn’t 
even know, and some of the things they 
didn’t know about, we figured they did. 

et me read you a few facts reported by 
our market research man: 

_ You’ve heard about fluorescent light- 
ing? What a shock—31 per cent of the 
People in this country have never even 
eard about fluorescent. Only one per 


cent never heard about television. But 


31 per cent never had heard about flu- 
orescent lighting. What kind of a sales 
job have we done there so far? 

We haven’t saturated the market, I am 
sure. 

We hear about the shortage of incan- 
descent lamps—that people are going to 
buy incandescent lamps for a long time 
after the war, because everybody is out 
of them. 

Here is what was found. Only 7 per 
cent of all the sockets that are supposed 
to have incandescent lamps in them are 
empty today, and 4 per cent are always 
empty any way. 

Forty-three per cent of all the people 
have spare incandescent bulbs. 

One of our large customers told us 
that trading in old radios had never 
meant anything in their store-and never 
would. We found out that before the 
war a third of all radio set purchases 
were to replace an old set and in 50 
per cent of these there was a trade-in. 
We found out that after the war two- 
thirds of all the people who buy a radio 
will be replacing an old set, and more 
than 50 per cent of them expect to make 
a trade-in on it. 


Consult Consumer First 

Go to your customer before you make 
new products, before you style your prod- 
ucts, before you package your products. 
Then you’ll have a much better chance 
of being able to sell that product after 
you get it made. 

Having chosen the right man to head 
your marketing organization, let~ him 
spend some money getting the basic facts 
concerning your industry. 

Here is the kind of data Joe is going 
to have to compile, if he is going to 
direct intelligently the sales organiza- 
tion he is going to build for you: 

For every product you make he will 
have to know how many, in total, made 
by all manufacturers are in use now in 
each marketing area of the country. We 
happen to use 184 marketing areas in our 
business. You may use a different num- 
ber. If yours is a mass consumer prod- 
uct, Joe may have to find out the num- 
ber in use for every county in the coun- 
try, and there are about 3,400 of those. 

After he does that, he’s going to have 
to determine approximately how many in 
total will be sold in each of these areas 
next year, and the year after that. 


Market Potentials 


The sale of any item is a factor of 
certain known yardsticks. The sale of 
incandescent lamp bulbs is, of course, 
a factor of the number of wired homes, 
but it may not be a direct factor. If in 
one county all the wired homes have 


three outlets in them, and in another all 
the wired homes have 34 outlets in them, 
it can’t be a direct factor of wired homes 
in both counties. So, you’ve got to find 
another yardstick and weight it with that 
too. 

Supposedly the fellow who has 34 out- 
lets in his home has a bigger income than 
the fellow who only has three. There- 
fore income must be the factor, What- 
ever it is, it is the result of the weighted 
average of a lot of factors that can be 
found applying to any product you can 
name that has ever been made. 

Next he has to determine what propor- 
tion of the total business your company 
has a right to expect in each of those 
areas that may not be the same. 

Then he will have to arrive at a rea- 
sonable rate of growth for your company 
in ratio to your industry. In other 
words, are you going to retain your posi- 
tion in your industry? If you’ve got 10 
per cent of the business this year, are 
you going to have 10 per cent next, and 
10 per cent next, or are you going to put 
the necessary push in there to drive that 
10 per cent to 12 per cent? And if you 
do, what is your competitor going to do? 
Based upon known potentials, without 
these figure, you have no knowledge of 
whether a certain salesman is doing a 
good job, a fair one, or a poor one. 

It’s a cold, scientific picture, this busi- 
ness of consumer research and ‘market 
analysis, of determining whether your 
product is ready for the market. We 
have also discussed the scientific manner 
of determining how big the market for 
your product is, and where that market 
is, through the intelligent use of market 
analysis. 

We still have the third vital phase of 
your distribution problem to contend 
with, and that is the scientific building of 
your sales force itself. 

Five Fundamentals in Organizing Sales 

This, of course, is Joe’s job to do; not 
yours. But, he can’t do it without back- 
ing from you. You might be interested, 
therefore, in a short and very brief re- 
view of the five major steps of Joe’s job. 

1. Right Man in Right Job 

First, he’s got to select the right sales- 
men. Maybe you’ve got them now, Go 
through every man—not only salesmen, 
but every engineer and production man 
in your organization, and see whether you 
want the same ones you had before the 
war. See whether you’re not burying 
some good salesmen in the engineering 
department or the production depart- 
ment. See whether some of your present 
salesmen might not better be something 
else, and act accordingly. Some of you 
may be able to build your whole sales 
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force from there, together with the boys 
coming back from service, and some of 
you may not. You may have to go out 
and get new men. 


When you select men, there are today 
certain technical methods of personnel 
selection which can be used. Looking 
into these they will keep you from get- 
ting so large a percentage of total flops 
as some of us have gotten in the past. 

2. Proper Training 

Second, he must train those men prop- 
erly. We've learned a lot about training 
during the war. The training-within- 
industry technique that has had such 
splendid results with production men, and 
production personnel, can be applied to 
salesmen. You can train them on the 
job, and in training them on the job, 
you will get better salesmen more quickly 
than you have gotten by other methods 
in the past. 

Don’t train a sales force by requiring 
members of it to spend a year or two in 
the factory and another year or two an- 
swering sales correspondence before you 
put them out as a cub salesman. At the 
end of the four-year training period you 
won’t have one really good potential 
salesman left. 


3. Intelligent Direction 


After the right men have been selected 
and properly trained, they must be in- 
telligently directed. Sales direction in- 
cludes not only sales meetings, pep talks, 
methods of handling expense accounts, 
contests, awards and all other external 
paraphernalia of a sales manager’s kit; 
it also includes the analysis of the market, 
the determination of sales territory, the 
setting of quotas, the combing of pros- 
pects, the handling of call reports and 
all of the other control m@thods that 
make possible the measuring of a sales 
force’s efficiency. 


The sales manager in the postwar era 
who sends a sales force into the field 
without knowing ahead of time what the 
market potential is for his product, and 
what percentage of that potential he has 
a reasonable chance to expect from each 
member of his sales force, who doesn’t 
know ahead of time where his prospects 
are, and how often they’re going to be 
called upon, who does not measure each 
salesman’s effectiveness in the attainment 
of his reasonable potential—that sales 
manager had better quit before he makes 
a flop of the job and gets fired. 


The days are coming when every suc- 
cessful sales force will have to work at 
top efficiency and low over-all cost, with 
every possible waste in the distribution 
process eliminated. I said waste in the 
distribution process eliminated. I didn’t 
say all distribution costs reduced. They 
are not one and the same thing. 

It is perfectly possible deliberately to 
raise the distribution cost of a product 
in order that its total cost, its cost to the 
ultimate consumer, may be reduced. 


4. Adequate Compensation 
Fourth, they must be adequately com- 
pensated. There is no connection be- 
tween a low-paid sales force and a low 
selling cost, unless it is an inverse ratio. 
I have a theory that one $5,000 a year 


salesman will outsell two $2,500 a year 
salesmen nine times out of ten and one 
$5,000 a year salesman eats only one set 
of meals a day, only occupies one berth 
in a Pullman, and has to buy only one 
railroad ticket. 


So far as methods of compensation are 
concerned, there probably is no one best 
method for all of us or for any of us. 
Any plan, from straight commission to 
straight salary, will work if it is admin- 
istered intelligently. Regardless of the 
method employed, however, the knowl- 
edge on the part of the salesman that if 
he does a better job he will be paid more 
money, and: in proportion to the better 
job he does, is absolutely essential. 


If the postwar sales manager does not 
provide that incentive in some form, he 
will have to be satisfied with a mediocre 
sales force at the best. 


5. Wholehearted Backing by 


Management 


Finally, no sales force can turn in its 
best results, unless it is properly backed 
up by the management. Proper backing 
means intelligent and forceful advertis- 
ing, sales promotion material geared to 
the customers’ needs, dealer helps where 
you operate know what your sales plans 
plans where jobbers are in the picture. 


Proper backing means that sales re- 
ports will be carefully analyzed in the 
home ‘office to see where the product or 
the sales plan has fallen down. Proper 
backing means the proper handling of 
the order after it is secured, the filling 
of the order with promptness and dis- 
patch, the correct and complete filing of 
the order, and paying attention to small, 
special requests of the customer. 


Proper backing means keeping up to 
or ahead of your competitor’s product in 
quality and design. It is definitely a 
function of top management as well as 
of sales management to see that these 
things are done. 


These five fundamentals for successful 
postwar sales organization are the task 
of your marketing executive. He will 
be unable to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults unless you, top management, .are 
willing to stand behind him and back 
him to the limit. 


Executive Committee 
to Meet October 5-6 


HE Executive Board of 

the National Federation 
of Sales Executives will meet 
at the Coronado Hotel in St. 
Louis on Friday and Saturday, 
October 5 and 6, it was an- 
nounced by President Jones. 


The meeting will be devoted 
to a discussion of activities ‘of 
various committees, and other 
similar problems. All mem- 
bers of the Committee are be- 
ing urged to attend the meet- 
ing. 


Marketing Rally 
(Continued From Page 1) 


of New York, co-chairmen of the 
Arrangements Committee, the Rally is 
designed not only to help sales execu- 
tives meet problems of a _post- 
war world, but to stimulate a better 
understanding on the part of the Ameri- 
can public as to how a free competitive 
enterprise economy works. It is also 
intended to show that every citizen plays 
a dual role as a producer of things to 
sell and as a consumer to buy, and that 
in due time the consumption of all 
must equal the production of alk or wide 
disemployment and a depression cycle 
are inevitable. 


The first day’s session of the Rally 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, beginning at 10 a. m., on October 
22. It will have as its general theme 
“A New High in Living Standards.” 


The program as tentatively outlined 
will include addresses by John Snyder, 
Director of Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion on the subject “Distribution—Re- 
conversion’s Basic Problem,” Charles 
E. Wilson, President of General’ Elec- 
tric Company on “What America 
Wants—the Road to Attainment”; Paul 
E. Hoffman, President of Studebaker 
Company of South Bend, Ind., and 
head of the Committee for Economic 
Development, on “Private Enterprise 
Accepts the Challenge”; Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on “A Realistic Appraisal 
of the Marketing Problem”; and a panel 
discussion by executives of National 
Organizations on the subject, “‘Mobiliz- 
ing and Coordinating our National 
Marketing Groups for the Job Ahead.” 

Dinner Session 

The dinner session is to be highlighted 
with an address by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, on the broad 
question of distribution. Origination of 
the nation-wide radio program “Informa- 
tion Please” from the stage of the 
Waldorf, responses to “Pertinent Ques- 
tions of the Day” by speakers participat- 
ing in the opening day’s session, and 
brief addresses by George S. Jones, Jr., 
president of the National Federation, 
E. G. Borton, president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America and Earnest 
Anderson of the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives. 


The four technical meetings of the 
series will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
from 6:50 to 9:30 p. m., on Monday 
nights, October 29, November 5, Novem- 
ber 12 and November 19. Having as 
their general theme “Mobilizing, Train- 
ing and Operating Distributive Man- 
power,” the four meetings will seek to 
“bring to the sales management and 
selling personnel of the country an 
understanding of the detailed problems 
involved in the war challenge to de- 
mocracies and to provide for sales 
management the most advanced man- 
agement strategies and tactics available 
to meet the challenge.” 


The Final Meeting of the series will 
also be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Monday, November 26. The program 
for this session is being arranged by the 
Advertising Federation of America. 
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n, EWS in the toy world is Dor- 

f- zar Toys’ expanding activities 

, in the doll market. Dorzar’s 

' ' activities were formerly lim- 

‘ ited to the manufacture of soft animal 
toys. 

. The new line of Dorzar dolls com- 

od ptises only four numbers, but back 

as of each one lies considerable appraisal 

in- of the market and thought on the 

, part of Dora Zarovich, one of the 

nd partners in the firm. Her husband, 

an Joseph Zarovich, is another partner. 

- He is the business manager and she 

oa Is the designer. 

coms The addition of dolls came about 

ble more or less by accident. It all started 
last year, when Mrs. Zarovich created 

will a peasant doll to help out in Russian 

on War Relief. The Russian peasant doll 

= Ptoved so popular that it seemed a 


logical step to produce one commer- 
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Russian Peasant Doll 
Leads Dorzar into 
New Product Line 


In business but five years in America, Dora 
and Joseph Zarovich first made a dent in the 
toy market with animals, Then they designed 
a doll to aid Russian War Relief. Now “Nayda” 


and her associates are on a commercial basis. 


Carl Klein Studios 


cially, and this was done, with some 
improvements in design. The new doll 
is called Nadya. 

Having dreamed up Nadya, neces- 
sitating a sales approach for dolls as 
well as the stuffed animal toys widely 
distributed under the  trade-name 
“Dorzar,’ Mrs. Zarovich decided that 
she might as well give the new doll a 
companion and at the same time 
round out the line. So she added an- 
other peasant doll, more or less ‘‘in- 
ternational” in that she might hail 
from any one of half a dozen Euro- 
pean countries. Then there was an 
American “tomboy” doll, with pig- 
tails, and dressed in a plaid jumper 
costume, patterned after the little 
mothers who will want to own her. 
Finally, there is a dresséd-up doll of 
the type commonly called ‘‘French,” 
with curly locks and a pretty face, 


Asove: Getting inspiration at 
the zoo, Dora Zarovich sketches 
zebra, reproduces it and other 
replicas in a “soft” toy factory. 


Lert: All Dorzar toys get their 
try-out in a Nursery School. 
Here’s a youngster, free to 
choose, selecting a soft ball toy. 


Far Lert: Something new has 
been added to the Dorzar Toys 
—dolls. Peasant doll “Nayda,” 
right, originally designed for 
Russian War Relief, started it. 


wearing a fluffy dress and matching 
beribboned sunbonnet. 

The wide acceptance of Dorzar toys 
is amazing, considering that Mr. and 
Mrs. Zarovich have been in the United 
States less than five years. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, where they lived before the 
war, Mr. Zarovich was a motion pic- 
ture producer and his wife was an 
architect. When they came to the 
United States, investigation of condi- 
tions convinced them that they might 
have a good future in the toy busi- 
ness. Within three years they had two 
factories and were employing more 
than 100 persons and turning out 
more than 3,000 dozen toys a month. 
The company is now one of the largest 
of its kind. 

The animal toys which made Mrs. 
Zarovich famous are characterized by 
their lifelike, yet amusing expressions. 
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third largest market . . . the Camden Courier-Post is a MUST! 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
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Retail sales in Camden, Gloucester, Burlington and Salem Counties total 
$225,000,000 — 9% of the entire Philadelphia A.B.C. City and Retail Trad- 
ing Zone. If you think that you get coverage of this important South 
Jersey segment of the Philadelphia Retail Trading Zone as a ‘“‘bonus” 
from any Philadelphia newspaper . . . consider this: The Courier-Post 
reaches 5 out of 6 homes in Camden County . . . more than that of ALL 
THE PHILADELPHIA DAILIES COMBINED. To completely sell the nation’s 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 5 OUT OF 6 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 


CLEVELANY 


She gets ideas for them everywhere— 
from the zoo, from her pets and the 
pets of friends, from animals she sees 
on the street. A popular new number 
brought out last year was Kootya, a 
red and white bull terrier patterned 
after Mrs. Zarovich’s own dog of the 
same name. He is shipped in his ken- 
nel, which forms his “package,” and 
is priced at about $6.50 retail. The 
majority of the Dorzar toys are priced 
at a figure in the neighborhood of $3, 
but the range extends from $1.50 to 
$6.50. 


“Koorya” comes packed in a kennel: 
Bull terrier in center is  fash- 
ioned after Zarovichs’ own dog. 


Animals of many varieties are pro- 
duced in the Dorzar workrooms: ze- 
bras, elephants, pigs, bears, donkeys, 
Scotties, lambs, cats. Some are realis- 
tic, others a bit on the fanciful side. 
Before bringing out a new number, 
Mrs. Zarovich tries it out at a day 
nursery. She says she is not much 1n- 
terested in what parents think; it is 
the child’s reaction which interests 
her. 

In addition to animals, there are 
Dorzar balls—large soft ones, univer- 
sally popular. There are also carriage 
toys, to -be hung within reach of a 
baby’s fingers. These are shaped like 
animals: a cat, an elephant, and a 
Scottie. 

All the Dorzar toys are finished 
with vegetable dyes, and, for the most 
part, washable (except the faces of 
some of the new dolls). They are 
designed with the idea of being easily 
grasped by small children, and are 
light in proportion to their size. Mrs. 
Zarovich says bigness is more impor 
tant in the United States than in Eur- 
ope and it used to surprise her to see 
that many children want dolls as large 
as they are themselves. 

Soft animal toys have enjoyed wide 
popularity within recent years, and in 
the stores they often occupy more 
shelf space than dolls. Perhaps it was 
easier to produce them under wartime 
shortages. The difficulty of producing 
clothes for dolls gave animal toys a0 
advantage (though some stuffed ant 
mals are costumed). Another factor 
has been their popularity with little 
boys, who can cuddle animals without 
being called sissies. 
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CRITERION SERVICE Smee 


OF NABORHOOD SHOPP 


‘ol 


EVERY DAY, ALL DAY... COVERAGE 


Ry SR 


ING CENTERS 


Where 98% of the Nation’s Food, 
and 85% of all Drug Products Are Bought 


* Day in, and day out—the year ’round, consum- 
ets on the way to shop at Naborhood stores see 
Criterion posters. See them continuously because 
Criterion panels are erected at eye-level at the busi- 
et corners (the shopping center “bottlenecks”). 
This insures prominent visibility to everyone who 


must pass to shop at food, drug, and other stores. 
@ Criterion is a national medium that localizes 
advertising close to outlets for advertisers like 
Heinz, Ralston-Purina, Reynolds Tobacco, Swan, 
Bond Bread, Armour, Wrigley, Tip-top Bread, 
Corn Products, Borden and others. 


SERVICE 


Criterion Advertising Company, inc. 


122 East 42nd St. 216 Tremont St. 612 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. BOSTON 16, MASS. CHICAGO 11. ILL. 
Tel. MOhawk-4-7343 Tel. Superior-5757 : Tel. Hubbard-1057 


he Consumer Medium of The Naborhood Shopping Centers 
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But No Cord or Plug 
Resplendent in polished brass 


and gleaming crystal on a base 
of fine natural walnut, the Barr 
Executive Clock requires no 
cord or plug—as perfect. for 
your ‘‘center-of-room’’ table 
or desk as for your mantel. 
Not affected by electric current 
interruptions. *Soon at your 


dealer's. 
FROM ue Pave FAMILY OF 
(07. Gi; 
esine 


#in the meantime, continue 
to buy and hold war bonds. 


Address Dept. SM 


KdAEE dere epee CORPORATION 


WEEDSPORT N.Y 


FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
SALES & TRAINING AIDS 


For day-in, day-out, trouble-free audio-visual equip- 
ment that will play so important a part in Industry's 
profit-future DEVRY provides a dependable line 
of 35mm. and 16mm. motion picture cameras and 
projectors; slide and slide-film projectors, turn- 
tables, microphones, amplifiers; projection screens; 
self-contained mobile units, etc. DEVRY also 
helps you get bigger audiences for your company’s 
films. Learn how. Write 
DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14. Ulinois for information. 


equipment: (3) affords port- 
able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out, 
Shoot yous own mories ub a PavRY isan. 
camera — choice of the Nation's i 

for their personal filming. re 


S & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
SINCE 1913 
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Makes Time Fry: This simu- 
lated-crayon-cover “Fun on the 
Train” book delights young- 
sters, wins gratitude of parents, 
gains good-will now and later 
for the New Haven Railroad. 


AKE friends with the young- 

sters—that, obviously, is 

one plank in the public re- 

lations program of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. The company does it in a 
number of ways, such as distributing 
slide films, motion pictures and liter- 
ature to schools. Then there is the 
strategy of making a train trip a pleas- 
ant adventure for a child. 

‘Fun on the Train” is the name of 
a 24-page coloring book, distributed 
with a set of eight crayons, to young- 
sters in the New Haven Railroad grill 
or dining car. The book has covers 
which look as though they have been 
colored with crayon. The front shows 
a streamlined train passing through 
a New England Village. The inside 
pages are illustrated with line draw- 
ings which may be filled in with cray- 
on. The simple text is printed in large 
letters, easily understood by small 
children (but the dinino car people 
have been surprised to see that chil- 
dren up to 14 are enthusiastic about 
the book). 

The drawings show kids on the 
train, looking out the windows, walk- 
ing through the aisles (to the dining 
car), seated in the dining car and in 
the grill car. They also show typical 
scenes visible from New Haven train 
windows, including freight cars and 
passenger trains; railway workers and 


Railroad Calms Restive Moppets 
With Gift Color Book & Crayons 


train paraphernalia. Other objects to 
be crayon-filled are foods available in 
the diner, travel items (luggage, toilet 
articles, etc.); and goods likely to be 
transported by railway. There is even 
a game in the book—one of the kind 
from which objects and scenes are 
outlined by following a pattern. 
The first print order of ‘Fun on 
the Train” numbered 10,000, and dis- 
tribution of the second 10,000 is now 
in progress. Each dining car steward 
carries at least five copies on every 
trip, which he distributes at the end 
of a meal. In addition to distribution 
on the train, the book is also sent out 
in response to many inquiries received 
through the Boston dining car office. 
These average 15 to 20 a week, and 
requests often take the form of post 
cards written in childish scrawls and 
phrasing. Many youngsters who te 
ceive copies while traveling ask that 
another be sent to a buddy. Mothers 
often express their gratitude to New 
Haven officials, commenting on the 
lessened strain of travel when theif 
children are absorbed in the book. 
Just now the New Haven Railroad 
undoubtedly has all the business " 
can conveniently handle, but its off 
cials realize these “gravy” days won! 
last forever. Making’ friends with 
Junior now is-a mighty smart gesture, 
and one which may well pay 20 
dividends for years to come. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


This is the eighth* of a series of articles dealing with significant 


marketing developments in one of America’s key industries. Here 


Mr. Cumming discusses selling agents, cites some of those who have 


successfully promoted their brands, sketches their development. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


HAT is a selling agent? In 
the textile field, the selling 
agent is an independent or- 
ganization which does the 
selling for a group of mills, with com- 
pensation on a commission basis. 

That's the simple definition, but in 
the evolution of textile distribution the 
function of the individual selling agent 
has changed greatly. Many selling 
agents are converters and some are mill 
owners. Because each selling agent has 
developed his business according to his 
own ideas, the organization of many 
modern selling agencies is almost as 
complicated as that of a utility holding 
company. It is impossible to generalize 
about them; each is different from 
every other similar organization. 

Because of these differences in or- 
ganization, the sales promotional work 
of no two selling agencies is alike. In 
fact, the only general statement that 
can be made about their sales promo- 
tional work is that its strength depends 
largely on the end uses of the specific 
products they sell. 

By his very nature, the'textile selling 
agent, as a representative of the mills, 
‘s a promoter. His object is to sell his 
mills’ products, whether as finished 
goods or in the grey, as efficiently as 
possible. But if he builds a brand 
identity of his own through modern 
sales promotional methods, his brand 
name becomes independent of the 
mills, and the mills, foreseeing this, 
generally object to the selling agent 
who tries to build his own brand. On 
the other hand, if he promotes the 
trade-marks of the individual mills for 
Which he sells he makes his mills in- 


a 


* Previous articles in this series ap- 
peared’ in SALES MANAGEMENT for April 
15, 1945, June 1, June 15, July 1, July 
15, August 1, and September 1. Another 
Will appear in an early issue. When the 
Seti€s is complete, reprints of the entire 
8toup of articles will be made available 
i one printed unit. 
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dependent of him, and builds nothing 
for himself. 

This is the dilemma that has made 
sales promotion a major problem for 
many textile selling agents. The solu- 
tions they have worked out for the 
problem depend on whether the prod- 
ucts of the mills they represent are sold 
as finished, consumer goods such as 
sheets, hosiery or towels, or as grey 
goods to be processed further by con- 


STEVENS LIWEN ASSOCIATES, 


Webster, Mass. 


2%. Stevens & Ca., ine. 


“When the quality of imported flax again 
becomes available, the Steven ‘P’ label 
will again identify America’s most popu- 
lar linen toweling.” ... J. P. Stevens & 
Co., selling agents, advertise to keep 
their brand alive during the raw mate- 
rials shortage and maintain good will. 


verters and sold to manufacturers. 
That is why some of the largest sell- 
ing agents do almost no promotional 
work. Woodward, Baldwin & Co. has 
no consumer products and limits its 
promotion to an occasional advertise- 
ment in business publications only. 


Iselin, Jefferson & Co. does practically 
no promotional work today. But when 
Iselin, Jefferson represented Verney 
Fabrics its promotional program was 
broad and important. Should this firm 
again represent a mill producing fin- 
ished goods or finished products, previ- 
ous history would indicate that sound 
sales promotion would again play its 
part in the marketing operation. 

Southeastern Cottons, Inc., is one of 
the country’s largest selling agents. The 
total annual volume of the mills repre- 
sented by Southeastern must total in 
the the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 
But Southeastern’s sales promotional 
work is limited to a relatively small 
amount of advertising in business pub- 
lications only. The reason? Southeast- 
ern represents mills producing, in the 
main, grey goods which lose their 
identity as they pass through the hands 
of the converter. Until such time as the 
firm has finished goods to sell, it is 
Southeastern’s opinion that the best 
promotional .policy is to direct adver- 
tising to the trade only. 


Agents Develop Own Brands 


There are selling agent firms that 
have been successful in developing 
their own brands. Hesslein & Co. has 
a water-repellent poplin which the 
firm identifies as Cascade Cloth. Hess- 
lein has promoted Cascade Cloth to the 
trade and it is now a well known 
fabric. Regardless of what mill makes 
it for Hesslein, it will always be Cas- 
cade Cloth as long as Hesslein con- 
tinues to promote it. 

Similarly, Rosemary Sales, repre- 
senting mills making table cloths and 
napkins, bedspreads, tickings, flannel- 
ette and other products, has established 
the Rosemary name as a general trade- 
mark. 

Where selling agents are doing a 
really important sales promotional job, 
you will generally find either that one 
or more of the mills they represent are 
doing the promotional work over the 
name of the selling agent, or that the 
selling agent, through corporate or per- 
sonal ownership, controls the mill that 
is being promoted, or more particularly 
that the end uses of the products sold 
are such as to demand promotion. 

Consider, for example, the sales pro- 
motional work of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
another of the largest selling agents. 
The firm itself does a small amount of 
institutional advertising to the trade 
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only. Ia addition, mills represented by 
Stevens work with the selling agent on 
the promotion of finished goods and 
consumer products. Specifically: 

1. Thomaston Sheets are promoted 
extefisively to the trade over the signa- 
ture of Thomaston Mills, with J. P. 
Stevens & Co. listed as the selling 
agent. This advertising is done by 
Thomaston with close cooperation by 
Stevens. 

2. Stevens Crash, which has been a 
household word for dish towelling for 
more than half a century, is promoted 
not by J. P. Stevens & Co. but by 


Stevens Linen Associations, Inc., the 
mill that makes the fabric. However, 
this mill is owned by J. P. Stevens, so 
it’s six of one and half a dozen of the 
other whether the promotion is done by 
the mill or the selling agent. 

3. Hockanum Flannels are made by 
Hockanum Mills Co., Inc., another one 
of the mills owned and represented 
by J. P. Stevens & Co. Hockanum’s 
promotional work is large and im- 
portant, and is the joint work of the 
mill and the selling agent. 

4. Springs Cotton Mills Co., one of 
the country’s largest mills, formerly 


SOIL FOR SALES 


Of course the PX market is a big one. 
Manufacturers know it is full of impor- 
tant immediate profits. 

However, from a dollars and cents 
viewpoint, these are small compared 
to the returns from repeat business 
resulting from brand preferences 
formed by men and women while in 
the Armed Services. These young peo- 
ple, with a lifetime of buying ahead of 
them, have only one convenient source 
of supply for everyday necessities 
while they are serving their country; 
the PX and Ship's Service Store. 


To sell this market you must sell the 
individual! officers who operate these 
individual PXs and Ship's Stores. 

To reach these officers you should 
advertise in the magazine they read 
every month—Post Exchange. 

To sell goods today and plant the 
seed for perennial profits, get your 
merchandise on the shelves of Post 
Exchanges and Ship’s Service Stores. 
For further information on the Post 
Exchange market and the magazine 
that serves it, get in touch with our 
nearest office today. 


...A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° 


MARINES e 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WARLEY L.WARD, inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Lid. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
368 N. Michigan Ave. 101 Marietta Garfield Building Russ Building S15 Olive Street 700 Se. Washington Sq. 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS «= ATLANTA3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS 1,MO. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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sold its finished fabrics through J. P, 
Stevens, and listed Stevens as the sell- 
ing agent in its advertising to the trade. 
This promotion was a cooperative ven- 
ture between the Springs pany and 
Stevens. 

Another important selling agent is 
McCampbell & Co. Among the mills 
represented by McCambpell are Gran- 
iteville Mills, owned by the head of 
McCampbell & Co., Brighton Mills, 
and Ponemah Mills. McCampbells in- 
stitutional advertising to the trade has 
featured Graniteville consistently but 
feebly. A really powerful promotion, 
however, was recently put behind Pone- 
mah. 

The occasion was the introduction 
of a new Ponemah fabric woven from 
American Viscose’s new 1.0 denier 
rayon staple. Since the new yarn and 
the new fabric both had considerable 
news value, McCampbell presented the 
fabric to the press and the trade 
through a “‘circus’” held in the grand 
ballroom of New York’s Waldorf 
Astoria. Leading women’s wear manu- 
facturers cooperated by making dresses, 
blouses and other garments of the new 
fabric and displaying them at the 
“circus.” The event was widely adver- 
tised to the trade, and good publicity 
resulted from the promotion. 


4, of this Market 


an 


Is $i. Petersburg 


Tampa and St. Petersburg make up 
one metropolitan market with buy- 
ing income of a quarter billion 
dollars annually. This is Florida’s 
second largest market—and 2/5 of 
this market is St. Petersburg. 


No Tampa newspaper has as much 
as 400 average circulation in St. 
Petersburg. To cover this city, use 
St. Petersburg newspapers. 


ST, PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented notionally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by ‘V. J. Obenaur, Jr., Jacksonville 
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Reeves Bros. represents 15 mills, of 
which they own four. A few years ago 
they bought the business of Thurston, 
a converter who made a branded, well 
identified fabric known as Byrd Cloth. 
Reeves has continued to identify and 
promote Byrd Cloth both to the trade 
and to consumers. 


One of the largest and strongest 
selling agents is Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Many of the mills represented by 
Deering, Milliken are owned or con- 
trolled by the Milliken family. In addi- 
tion, the Milliken family controls the 
Knott department-store. chain, com- 
pleting a strong vehicle of distribution 
from the mill to the consumer. Obvi- 
ously, Deering, Milliken is so organ- 
ized that the application of modern 
sales promotional methods to its busi- 
ness is probably only a question of 
time. Today, however, the only regular 
advertising being done over the Deer- 
ing, Milliken signature is to the trade 
only, and is originated by the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., one of the mills 
Deering, Milliken represents. 


Does Regular Promotion 


Of all the textile selling agents, the 
one that does the most important and 
consistent sales promotional work is 
the Wellington Sears Co. This firm 
started as ship chandlers a century ago, 
when the bulk of its business was in 
sail cloth. As time went on, the firm 
became more and more closely identi- 
fied with the mills it represented, until 
management of Wellington Sears and 
many of its mills became so closely 
integrated that the selling agent is, to 
all intents and purposes, part of the 
mills. In fact, to meet post-war situ- 
ations, ownership of Wellington Sears 
was recently acquired by West Point 
Manufacturing Co., operating a group 
of six mills long represented by Well- 
ington Sears Co. 

The largest part of Wellington 
Sears’ business is in industrial fabrics. 
Because the potential customers in this 
field are obviously limited, sales pro- 
motion is directed to them through 
their own business publications—and 
in their own terms. To the chemical 
industry, for example, duck is filter 
cloth, and therefore is so advertised 
to that industry by Wellington Sears. 

The real evidence of Wellington 
Sears’ leadership in industrial fabrics is 
4 promotional vehicle which is “‘un- 
selfish” but highly important. In 1934 
the firm issued the first edition of its 

Handbook of Industrial Fabrics.” 

his was a carefully prepared, meticu- 
lously detailed book which covered the 
Subject of industrial fabrics and their 
uses with great thoroughness. It was 
written by George B. Haven, in charge 
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of textile research at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and has since 
gone through two additional editions. 
This book has become the “bible’’ of 
the user of industrial fabrics. 

The current edition is a 789-page 
book with the following chapter head- 
ings: Types of Cotton; Manufacturing 
Processes for the Cotton Fiber; Cotton 
Yarn; Uses of Industrial Fabrics; Or- 
ganization and Properties of Industrial 
Fabrics; Laboratory Design and Prac- 
tice; The Slide Rule, Logarithm and 
Nomograph; Specifications and Test 
Methods. 

Wellington Sears’ most conspicuous 


promotional work is that featuring 
Martex Towels. The Martex trade- 
mark was originally een of 
Margerison Bros., a Philadelphia firm 
that started the advertising of Mattex 
Towels in 1918. The West Point man-* 
ufacturing Co. acquired the name in 
1928, and since Wellington Sears. was 
West Point’s selling agent, the selling 
and promotional work on Martex were 
taken over by Wellington Sears at that 
time. 

Martex promotion today includes 
outstanding advertising in national 
magazines, generally in tull color. It 
also includes display material, and 


YOUR STORY—War Tested! 


Our Armed Forces have definitely proven the speed and 


certainty of movies as a retentive factor .. . for they make a 


permanent impression, not easily forgotten. 


Here at home, many successful business men have utilized 


this power and effectiveness of informative films for many 
years, and found that it was the most economical medium of 
telling their story with the best results. 


Filmcraft is proficient in the making of films 


tailored to fit your needs. Let us know your 


FILMCRAFT 


problem... 


we will quote you prices, with 


no obligation on your part. 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2824 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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newspaper mats for the use of Martex — of Cotton; How Cotton Yarn is Made; _ in such large circulating magazines as 
retailers, and instruction material for How Cotton Fabrics are Woven; How Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
retail salespeople. Cotton Fabrics are Finished and Dyed; — Journal, enable us to display our mer- 
Wellington Sears, like most national The Basic Weaves; Typical Fabrics;  chandise to American housewives at a 
advertisers, gets frequent requests for Cotton Statistics; Uses of Cotton Fab- cost of less than a quarter of a cent per 
theme and thesis material from high rics; The Part Science Plays in Cotton reader. This cost is, of course, much 
school and college students. It is inter- | Weaving. The folder includes a repro- _ lower than any other way yet devised to 
esting to note that the answering of — duction of a Martex national advertise- reach the millions of people in this 
these requests is looked upon as a part ment with the caption below it: “How — country who buy towels every year.” 
of the sales promotional function. This _ advertising plays a part.” We can add nothing that would say 
indicates the thoroughness of Welling- “Advertisements like this one,” the more emphatically what this textile 
ton Sears’ sales promotional work. caption continues, ‘‘play an important selling agent thinks of the importance 
With the answer goes a color broadside _ part in the selling efforts of those of | of modern sales promotion methods. 
entitled ‘Facts About Cotton’’ which — our mills making Martex bath towels. 
covers such subjects as: The Growing These color advertisements appearing 


TN. | WANTED 
| SALES MANAGER 


One of our clients—a pioneer 
and leader in the air conditioning 
field—has asked us to find a top- 
grade man to head up one of 
their national sales divisions. 

e This is an important job—in 
a growing field—with an ex- 
cellent future for the right man. 
Experience should cover dealer 
sales administration and control. 
e Write us in detail, giving age, 
experience, background and sal- 
ary requirements. An interview 
will be arranged. 

Box 2181, SALEs MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 

N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE ...A 
leading food products company, 
established for over 50 years and 


now serving six States, desires to 
secure the services of a competent 
Sales Representative for specialty 


selling. If you have the ability to 


organize and conduct group meet- 
| ings, and are free to travel, when 
necessary, please write giving a 


clear-cut picture of your back- 
ground and experience. Age pre- 
ferred, 36-40. Enclose photograph, 
'34 '35 '36 '37 '38 °39 °40 °41 °42 °'43 '44 '4 | not to be returned. Starting salary, 
$75.00. Box 2183, Sates MANAGE- 


, F i MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
For 144 consecutive months The Tribune has shown a gain in 16, N. Y. 


circulation over the same month of the previous year. 


—— 


Today it has the largest circulation of any evening news- RESEARCH STATISTICIAN: Lead- 


paper in any city in America of up to 110,000 people. ing southwestern publishing, broad- 
casting organization has opportunity 
It saturates the South Bend market, the “Nation’s Test Market.” for trained research man. Position re- 
quires market - analysis, readership 
studies, radio audience measurements. 
unique and perfect combination. Applicant will work with Sales Man- 
ager and have ample opportunity for 
original creative projects. A young 


The Soulh Bend Cribune ee ae oe we 


inside track. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Sell yourself in your letter of 
NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION application. Box 2182, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


Our representatives would like to tell you more about this 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. »* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


—_— 
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McKesson Aids Druggists 
On Store Modernization 


CKESSON & Robbins, Inc., 

New York City, as part of its 
dealer relations program, is out to 
help the retail druggist with his post- 
war modernization plans. As far back 
as 12 months ago McKesson & Rob- 
bins enlisted the cooperation of the 
most important suppliers of equipment 
ina study of store design. 

The ideas developed in this study, 
together with examples of. what some 
progressive druggists already have 
done, have been published in a port- 


These illustrations from the Portfolio on Modernization of 
the Drug Store prepared by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., show 
the Tobin Drug Store, Omaha, Neb. before and after mod- 
ernization. Photographs, courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


folio of store plans and are being 
made available to all retail druggists. 
The limited edition of 1,000 copies, 
representing an investment of more 
than $20,000, is being distributed to 
merchandisers of McKesson’s 67 
branches throughout the country with 
instructions that every druggist in their 
territories is to be given an oppor- 
tunity for thorough study of the plans. 

According to I. H. Bander, vice- 
president in charge of drug and sun- 
dry sales of this nation-wide whole- 
saling organization, the modernization 
of drug stores and streamlining of 
merchandising to meet the competition 
of other types of retail outlets are two 


of the most discussed subjects in the 
drug industry today. 

Collaborating with McKesson & 
Robbins in preparing plans and de- 
tailed information on store fronts, in- 
terior layouts, fixtures, soda fountains, 
floor coverings, lighting and air con- 
ditioning were Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Midwestern Fixture Corp., Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp., Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Chrysler 
Corp., Airtemps Division; General 
Electric Co., Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigerator Divisions; 
and Westinghouse Elevator Co. 


Citizens Group Organizes 
To “Sell” New Orleans 


RGANIZATION) of Greater 

New Orleans, Inc., a citizens’ 
group, “to sell New Orleans to the 
world as it has never been sold be- 
fore,” has been announced by Herbert 
J. Schwartz, president of the new 
group and president of Maison 
Blanche Company, one of the city’s 
dldest and largest department stores. 
_ Purpose of the organization will be 
to publicize the business aspects and 
opportunities of the community and to 
present New Orleans in its true light 
sone of the great ports of the world, 
gateway to Latin America, and to show 
tts close relationship to the Mississippi 
Valley.” 

“The tourist business of New Or- 
leans will also be stressed,” Mr. 
Schwartz further explains, “and em- 
phasis put on the industrial, manufac- 
turing and shipping opportunities with 
the object of building present payrolls 
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and adding new ones.” 

First advertising copy will appear 
about September 1 in newspapers of 
St. Louis and Chicago, it is reported, 
in addition to other cities of the Mid- 
dle West. Washington, D. C., papers 
will also carry the original advertise- 
ments, with the schedule being in- 
creased as the organization improves 
its facilities. Copy in the first advertise- 
ments will stress the proposed tide- 
water canal from New Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico, calling the attention 
of the people of the Middle West to 
the project and point out the advan- 
ages their communities will derive.” 

The account will be handled jointly 
by Bauerlein and Fitzgerald advertising 
agencies, New Orleans. 

Officers and directors of Greater 
New Orleans, Inc., represent a cross- 
section of the city’s industrial and civic 
life and include, in addition to Herbert 
J. Schwartz, president: 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Lester F. Alexander, 


president, New Orleans Tidewater Associa- 
tion. 


TREASURER—John F. Tims, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


ae M. Jones, prominent 


attorney, director of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
and recently returned from Washington 
where he was attached to the State Dept. 

OTHER DIRECTORS: 

A. B. Paterson, president, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. 

H. G. Meador, prominent in the petro- 
leum industry and member of Dock Board. 

William G. Zetzman, president, New 
Orleans Association of Commerce and the 
Zetz Seven-Up Bottling Co. 

E. V. Richards, prominent in the film 
industry and operator of the Paramount- 
Richards-Saenger theaters in Louisiana. 

E. A. Lafaye, prominent in the coffee im- 
porting business. 

Ralph Nicholson, publisher of the New 
Orleans Item. 

Richard G. Jones, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Jackson Brewing Co. 

The Very Reverend Thomas J. Shields, 
S. J., president of Loyola University, and 
directing head of Station WWI. 

Theodore Brent, president, Mississippi 
Shipping Co., and active in maritime affairs. 

William Wisdom, head of a New Orleans 
advertising agency bearing his name. 

George E. Schneider. 
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New York SEC to Sponsor 
“Network” Marketing Rally 


The Sales Executives Club of New 
York, in cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, and in 
conjunction with The National Feder- 
ation of Sales Executives and other 
organized distribution and marketing 
groups, will hold the first annual 
marketing rally in New York City on a 
nation-wide scale this fall. 

The rally, a series of six sessions on 
each Monday, starting October 22 and 


ending November 26, will be broad- 
cast either by radio or by leased tele- 
phone wire to the 200 advertising clubs 
and 100 or more sales executives clubs 
throughout the country. 

Greater distribution of consumer 
products to create more employment 
will keynote the sessions. Believing that 
there is a lack of understanding on the 
part of the public as to how a free 
competitive enterprise economy works 
and that every citizen plays a dual role, 
as a producer of things to sell and as 
a consumer to buy, the Sales Executives 
Club program committee will endeavor 


The 314 industrial establishments in metropolitan Nashville 
manufacture products valued at $220,655,000 annually .. . 
such as Du Pont’s rayon and cellophane, shoes, printing and 
publications, stoves and ranges, railway shop repairs, meat 
products, hosiery and textiles, tobacco products, clothing, food 
products, beverages, confectionery, flour and grain mill prod- 
ucts, boats and barges, structural steel, wood products, furni- 
ture, millwork and flooring, chemical products, fertilizers, and 
insulation materials. Industrial Nashville is covered day by 
day by Nashville’s two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION....... 920,843 


ba nae 257,726 


to present these subjects in such a 
manner as will be understood bz the 
housewife and the man in the stro-t. 

Top management, as well as lecdin 
local retailers, will be among the 
speakers. The opening and closing 
sessions will continue throughoy~ the 
day and be concluded with a ba -uet 
at night. The four intervening meet- 
ings will be strictly technical, and new 
methods of presentation will be used, 
some kept under wraps during the war. 

Gene Flack, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., is president of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. Don G. Mitchell, 
Sylvania Products, Inc., and A. A. 
Hood, Johns-Manville Co., are co- 
chairmen of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the rally. 
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Do you know the 
facts 


about the 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers 
Weekly’s ‘“‘Aditorial” on 
page 80, this issue, 
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It takes years of accomplishment, confidence and 


respect, to earn a position of authority. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


The columns of the Herald-American are devel- 
oped by and with the authority of experience and 
principle—and as such have won first place in the 


Chicago evening field. 
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Greeting Booklet Welcomes 
Callers at U. S. Machine 


UT-of-towners who call on the 

U. S. Machine Corp., Winkler 
Stoker Division, are not likely to for- 
get the way they are greeted. It’s 
“southern and congenial” and good 
public relations on the part of the com- 
pany. 

Every one who calls at company 
headquarters in Lebanon, Ind., is pre- 
sented with a greeting booklet, on the 
cover of which is this personalized 
message over the signature of Carl J. 
Winkler, president: 


“Greetings Mr. 

“We are happy to welcome you and 
want you to feel at home. The person 
you have asked about is being contacted 
and should see you shortly. While 
waiting, we invite you to read this little 
booklet which contains interesting and 
helpful data. Please take it home with 
our compliments. 

“We are glad to have you call on us 
for we, too, have representatives out 
seeking business and always are grate- 
ful when they receive a cordial wel- 
come. 

“Like you, we have a heavy daily 
schedule, but Courtesy is still on ow 
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agenda. So whether you are here on 
business or making a social call, we 
welcome you and hope our brand of 
Hoosier hospitality is as warming to 
you as it is sincere.” 

The booklet then invites the visitor 
to mail a souvenir of his visit to his 
family, business associates or friends, 
“You will find a supply of picture post 
cards (scenes taken at our plants} at 
the writing desk in this lobby. W rite 
as many as you wish and give them to 
the receptionist who will affix stamps, 
Cards and stamps are free.” 

Visitors are told that they may use 
the telephone booth to call other 
Lebanon persons while waiting. ‘The 
operator will gladly assist.” 


| Help in Solving Problems 


Help is offered in solving transporta- 
tion problems. “The receptionist will 
check train schedules and obtain other 
transportation data for you. She will 
call a taxi for you.” And if the visitor 
plans to remain over night, he is in- 
vited to inquire at the desk about hotel 
accommodations and services, and pop- 
ular eating places. 

Attention is also called to a product 
display in the lobby. This exhibit in- 
cludes a Winkler Domestic Stoker, and 
samples of war materials made by the 
company for the Armed Services. Noth- 
ing is forgotten—the visitor is even 
told where the drinking fountain is. 

There is a map of Lebanon with a 
list of all industries located in the city, 
and the products they make. Another 
page is Sevoted to “information you 
may need.” This includes information 
about hotels, newspapers, schools, pub- 
lic buildings, the Lebanon Chamber of 
Commerce, Western Union offices, post 
office, transportation facilities, service 
clubs, recreation and entertainment 
centers, club rooms, and Lebanon finan- 
cial institutions. 

Interesting reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the various company plants 
are also shown, together with a blue 
ribbon list of Winkler Stoker users. 
Another page is devoted to “Lebanon 
and Boone County Briefs”—historical 
highlights. The middle spread is a map 
of central Indiana showing principal 
highways, towns, and cities. 

The last three pages are given over 
to “Bits About the Company” and 
company policy, ending with: 

“To file with your memories— _ 

How sweet to hold the faith of some 
old friend, 

A passing nod, a cheerful call: 

How wonderful to know before the 
end, 

Mere living isn’t all. 

That in this hurrying mart of souls 

God shapes our ways with this one end, 

That Life is answered with the Goal— 


To hold the faith of some old friend. 
“Thanks for coming to see us. 
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What advertising medium 


gives you... 
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the dramatic action 


\ the Spoken word Of radio 
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ES, only MOTION PICTURE ADVERTIS- 
ING combines all three ... gives your adver- 
tising message real power! 

What’s more, everybody gets all your message 
in the movies. That’s 100% attention . . . 100% 
listenership . . . available right now! 

In just one movie minute your entire sales 
story is told by professional actors ... while 
your product is shown in its best light... in 
actual use. And you can choose up to 11,000 thea- 
tres strategically located throughout the country 
for local, regional or national coverage. 


meri) + right NOW? 
ONLY MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING! 


WANT TO KNOW HOW? 


o Leading local and national advertisers are mak. 
ing new sales and profits through low cost 
motion picture advertising. This remarkable 
3-way medium can work for you! 

e You use motion picture advertising with the 
same ease and certainty you expect from other 
major media. We take care of all details... plan- 
ning, script-writing, shooting, scheduling, ete. 

e Our thirty years’ experience guarantee you 
honest, quality service . . . the kind that spells 


S-A-L-E-S! 


DROP US A LINE AND WE'LL SHOW YOU PROOF! 


But write today! A three-cent stamp may well 
he a tremendous investment in your future. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE CO., INC. 


Home Office: 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans 13, La. 
Eastern National Sales Office: 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


15, 1945 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 


Home Office: 2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Western National Sales Office: 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Newspapers 


Robert F. Buggeln, former classified 
display advertising manager for the 
New York Herald Tribune, is assum- 


Rosert F, Buccetn 
advertising direc- 
tor, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


ing his new duties as advertising direc- 
tor, succeeding William E. Robinson, 
who has been appointed business man- 
ager for the newspaper. . . . Fred F. 
Livingston is named retail advertising 
manager of The San Francisco News, 
and W. P. McDonald is national ad- 
vertising manager. 


Magazines 


Lloyd E. Partain has just been ap- 
pointed as manager of the Commercial 
Research Division of the Research De- 
partment of The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Mr. Partain has been in charge of re- 
search for Country Gentleman but 
more recently has been on loan to the 
Periodical Publishers National Com- 
mittee. . . . Peggy Nieto Speed has 
joined the staff of Miss America Maga- 
zine as its editor. She was at one time 
assistant dean of women at Lake Forest 
College, Ill. . . . Ik Shuman, former 
executive editor of The New Yorker, 
has afhliated with Esquire, Inc., as ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

a a 


Bill Treadwell has been appointed 
publicity-promotion manager of True, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., magazine. 
Fawcett also announces the promotion 
of Ben B. Smith, formerly as western 
territory field supervisor, to assistant 
sales manager, and the appointment of 
Leslie I. Rosenbaum as manager of 
foreign sales. . . . Howard D. Seidler 
is appointed to the New York City 
sales staff of Redbook Magazine. 


Radio and Television 


Miller C. Robertson, Kansas City, 
becomes general sales manager of 
KSTP, Twin Cities, October 1. He was 
formerly assistant sales manager of 
KMBC, Kansas City. Charles Eatough 
is taking over Mr. Robertson’s former 
post at KMBC. ... John Henry 
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Media & Agency News 


Schacht has been named sales manager 
of KSFO, San Francisco. He was the 
former sales manager of KFBK, Saca- 
mento. . . . Stuart MacHarrie, former 
account executive of American Broad- 
casting Co., NYC, is the new account 
executive of the general sales office of 
WLW, Cincinnati. 
* * & 

CBS announces the appointment of 
Howard S. Meighan as the network's 
director of Station Administration. 
Since 1939 he has been eastern sales 
manager of radio sales for the Spot 
Broadcasting Division. . . . Charles H. 
Crutchfield has been named acting gen- 
eral manager of WBT, Columbia- 
owned station at Charlotte, N.C... . 
Robert B. Hudson, director of the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, is 
joining the same network as assistant 
to the director of education. . . . Don- 
ald P. Seldon is the new personnel 


Miter Ropertson, 
general sales man- 
ager, station KSTP. 


Sruart Mac Har- 
RIE, has a new post 
with station WLW, 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


director for McClatchy Newspapers 
and the McClatchy Broadcasting Co. 
John G. Groller is the new program 
dirctor, McClatchy Broadcasting Co. 


Agencies 


Frederick P. Reynolds, Jr., director 
of research for Geyer, Cornell & New- 
ell, Inc., has been elected vice-president 
of the agency... . R. H. Gillham, 
Paramount Pictures advertising and 
publicity director, has resigned from 
that post to join J. Walter Thompson 
Co., as vice-president. . . . S. D. Hesse 
has recently resigned as vice-president 
and director of advertising, promotion, 
and merchandising of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp., to join Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., as vice-president and 
member of the board. . . . Clyde M. 
Vandeburg, until recently general man- 


ager of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, is joining N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., in an executive capacity. 
. @ '< 

Peter Finney has resigned as director 
of public relations of the Treasury De. 
partment’s War Finance Committee for 
New York State, and is returning to 
the public relations staff of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. . . . Louis E. Tilden js 
the new radio director of the Chicago 
office of Sherman & Marquette, Inc. . . , 
Warren W. Lewis is heading up the 
new public relations and publicity 
bureau of the Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago agency. . . . Robert B. Don. 
nelly is joining Compton Advertising, 
Inc., as account executive on Ivory 


J. F. Ecan, new 
vice - president, 
Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Ine., N.Y.C. 


Freperick P. Rey- 
NOLDS joins J. 
Walter Thompson 
as a vice-president. 


S. D. Hesse affili- 


ates with Peck 
Advertising Agency 
as a vice-president. 


Soap. . . . Randolph Mason has joined 
The Keelor & Sites Co., Cincinnati, in 
an executive capacity. 

* * 


Accounts . . . Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing has the account of the new corpora: 
tion being formed by Ed H. Jenanyan, 
former western manager of Planters 
Nut and Chocolate Co., and 15 of that 
company’s former production and sales 
executives... . Parfums Hartnell, Dis- 
tributors, and Parfums Adrian, Dis: 
tributors, to Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 
... U.S. Radium to G. M. Basford 
Co., New York City... . Milkmaid, 
Inc., cosmetics, to Newell-Emmett Co. 
. . . Pilot Radio Corp. to Al Paul 
Lefton Co., Inc. . . . Kaywoodie Co. t0 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. . -: 
Carbola Chemical Co., to Cecil & Pres 
brey, Inc. . .. G. Washington's Instant 
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Operating Sales Executive 


WANTED by a world leader FOR 


Planning and Checking 
Marketing Programs 


A top marketing man consultant is needed by the chief executive 
of a group of substantial enterprises. Production of several factories is 
in impressive volume of a large variety of industrial and consumer goods 
with established pre-war reputations. Distribution is by jobbers, exclu- 
sive distributors and dealers, chains and cooperatives, and direct-to-user. 
Operations of this group and its sponsor have been successful for 40 
years. 


Man required is for an unusual staff position creating and check- 
ing policies and methods for several sales departments. To be considered, 
the candidate must have had executive operating experience in con- 
nection with market research, product planning, pricing and budgeting, 
development of distribution, advertising and sales promotion, and ‘field 
sales management. Helpful but not necessary would be recent experi- 
ence as an account executive with a large advertising agency for important 
manufacturers. Unless circumstances are very unusual, candidate should 
have been recently earning a minimum of $20,000. 


Preference is for a man in his late 30’s or early 40’s who is now 
employed in business or who has just left a responsible position in 
Government or military service. He need not be a great personal sales- 
man, but he should have the faculty of being able to get, within reason, 
willing acceptance of his counseling activities and wholehearted execu- 
tion of measures he recommends. 


Applicants should give age, marital status, education, and business 
experience in detail, especially the names of employers, the capacity in 
which employed, the length of time so occupied, the compensation re- 
ceived, and the reason for leaving. A recent informal photograph should 
be furnished. 


It is hardly possible that any applicant will be from among those 
presently associated with this institution, but should there by any chance 
be an instance of this, I promise that the application will be destroyed 
and that its having been made will in no way come to the attention of 
the employer. Please address replies to 


BOX 2189 

c/o PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 

Sales Management 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Through 73 years of paper making . . . and 
long years of ceaseless scientific research, 
Kimberly-Clark has achieved a standard of 
quality that is recognized by printers and 
paper buyers throughout the world. 

And uniformity of that high quality is 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 
CORPORATION. 


NEENAH, 


WISCONSIN 


maintained by the most modern technical con- 
trols. In the finished testing room, for example, 
are precision instruments for measuring basis 
weight, strength, brightness, opacity and 
printability. Every lot of Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is subjected to the rigorous specification 
of these tests. 

Yes, only the finest printing paper can pass 
these tests . . . and Levelcoat Printing Paper 
does that consistently. 
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Broths to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc... . 
The American Institute of Architects, 


Washington, D. C. to Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Inc. 


Business Papers 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. an- 
nounces three important new appoint- 
ments: Albert Hauptli, for seven years 
associate manager of the western dis- 
trict, is named publisher of American 
Machinist and Product Engineering. 
Lee H. Hill, former vice-president of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., has 
just affiliated with the publishing com- 
pany as publisher of Electrical World 
and Electrical Contracting. He succeeds 
William K. Beard, Jr., former pub- 
lisher, who has been advanced to vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Beard 
will be in charge of company advertis- 
ing activities, including promotion and 
research, customer relations, etc. 

* * * 

Major Thomas B. Haire, Army Air 
Forces, is returning to his duties as 
publisher of a group of business maga- 
zines in the aviation field. The Haire 
Publishing Co., of which he is an 
officer, announces that it is opening an 
office in London, England. . . . Charles 
E. Thorp, publisher of Aerosphere, 
Inc., becomes executive editor of the 
International Aviation Annual follow- 
ing the resignation of Glenn D. Angle 
as editor. . . . Phillip H. Bleeker, for 
two years on the editorial staff of 
Chain Store Age, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of western 
editor, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Lee R. Hitt joins 
McGraw - Hill as 
publisher, Electri- 
cal Contracting. 


. . » Earl W. Elhart, director of the 
Washington bureau of Fairchild Pub- 
lications, has been named managing 
editor of Women’s Wear Daily. 

a 


Three new business papers are mak- 
ing their bow. Sales Age, 4608 Gravois 
Avenue, St. Louis, a new digest maga- 
zine, is designed to provide specific 
selling tools in the form of ideas, plans 
and methods, for salesmen only. 
Charles Bennett is its editor. 

e-¢ @ 


The first issue of Southern Machin- 
ery and Metals, 75 Third Street, N.W., 
Atlanta, will appear in October with a 
minimum circulation of 3,000 copies 
each month. Vincent F. Waters is its 
editor and general manager. 

* * * 


A new monthly business paper, PS, 
with editorial and advertising offices 
at 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, is scheduled to appear this month. 
It will call itself the ‘‘Service Magazine 
of the Packaging Field.” Managing 
editor will be Myriam Sieve, former 
managing editor of Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser. 


Michigan State Offers Farm 
Equipment Sales Course 
A TRAINING course in farm 


equipment service and sales will 
be offered for the first time at Michi- 
gan State College, starting Sept. 20. 

The course is designed to meet a de- 
mand for training men to become serv- 
icement, partsmen, service shop man- 
agers, store managers, and, in fact, to 
give training necessary for farm equip- 
ment retailing. Study has been arranged 
by joint committees of the Michigan 
Farm Equipment Association and the 
faculty of the college. It consists of 
two 12-week terms of residential work. 
In addition, a minimum of two 12- 
week periods of placement training 
under college supervision are required 
and one week of special resident work 
immediately before completion of the 
course. Students will be under the 
supervision and guidance of a special 
counselor from the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering and 
the Institute of Short Course. 

A certificate of graduation will be 
awarded for satisfactory completion of 
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a minimum of 34 credits including 4 
credits for placement training. 

Students are admitted to this train- 
ing course if they meet any one of the 
following requirements: (1) have 
satisfactorily completed three years of 
high school training; (2) have satis- 
factory work experience and if they are 
at least 19 years of age; (3) are hon- 
orably discharged veterans. 

“Satisfactory work experience’’ has 
been met when a written statement of 
experience and a conference with the 
counselor for the course satisfies the 
latter that the applicant’s background 
and attitude justify admission. Any ap- 
plicant who meets only one of the re- 
quirements is requested to carefully 
consider the course outlined, the re- 
quirement of graduation, and his own 
interests and abilities to be certain that 
he may happily and successfully com- 
plete the course of his choice. 

The course fee is $45 per resident 
quarter and includes all laboratory, in- 
cidental, gymnasium, and health service 
fees, and admission to athletic events. 
The course fee plus the out-of-state fee 
for non-residents of Michigan is $75. 
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© 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 


ENGINEER—SALES MANAGER 
HEAVY MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Opportunity is offered to 
sales engineer who can qualify 
as supervisor of regional group 
of salesmen in heavy machinery 
and equipment field. Solid engi- 
neering background plus ability 
to negotiate large special con- 
tracts are prime requisites. Sal- 
ary and bonus with opportunity 
to earn $8000 and up. Apply by 
letter only, giving complete de- 
tail of experience and qualifica- 
tions. We are acting for a client 
whose employees know of this 
advertisement. Barrington Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, 17, N. Y. 


SALESMAN — experienced 
transparent bags, flexible 
containers, special purpose 
bags and sacks. Salary and/ 
or commission. Excellent op- 
portunity. Box 2186, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MR, J. F, MARTIN 
Director of Maintenance ond 


' Overhaul of American Airlines, inc. 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE is 


written solely for key maintenance 


* personnel in commercial, personal 


and military aviation. Thousands of 
readers accept AVIATION MAINTE- 
NANCE as a guide to better methods 
of maintenance and operations of 
aircraft and airports. In its pages 
they find what to get and where to 
get itt 


CONOVER - Po agin gg 


Bos Bast 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan ales Chicago 

1; header Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., oo hg 4 


' Representative, Mills Building, 
» Francisco 4; Pershing Square Soild. 


ing, Los Angeles 13, 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
— tthe 


Why TOP MEN in Airline Maintenance 


Read AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


Behind every airliner are hundreds of skilled technicians responsible for its 
airworthiness, headed by men who are identified with the progress of the 


aeronautical industries. 


For instance, at American Airlines 41% of the 9076 employees are engaged 
in maintenance and engineering activities. They service a great fleet of 86 
planes, which means an average of 432 men per plane. This naturally requires 


extensive shop facilities for overhauling, servicing and general repair work. 


Mr. J. F. Martin, Director of Maintenance and Overhaul of American Airlines, 
Inc., says in regards to his department, “I read AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
and so do all the key men responsible for maintenance in the various shops of 
American Airlines. We find it contains valuable information pertaining to 
maintenance of aircraft. Its articles give us vital information on modern main- 


tenance methods, and we know the data comes from authentic sources!” 


American Airlines is but one of thousands of concerns in commercial, private 
and military aviation that furnish a vast post-war market for machinery, tools 
and equipment for aircraft and airport operations and maintenance. In this 
great market is a fertile field for dealerships in aircraft, aircraft parts and 
accessories, 


CAviation Maintenance - 
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ASSISTANT SALES 
AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large nationally known manufac- 
turer of radios and household ap- 
pliances has position for Assistant 
Sales Manager who would also 
be in charge of advertising. Age 
between 30 and 35 preferred but 
will consider man up to 40. Good 
record of sales and advertising ex- 
perience in household appliances 
or radio necessary to qualify. Man 
chosen must have initiative, execu- 
tive ability and be capable of as- 
suming full responsibility for ad- 
ministering details of company’s 
sales, promotion and advertising 
programs. Substantial salary, 
bonus and rapid advancement for 
right man. Location — midwest. 
Write full particulars to Box No. 
2188, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


Reaches the producers who buy for this market 


Under the Management of 
REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH STREET » NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


AVAILABLE SOON 


Pacific Coast Representative 
“TOP - DRAWER” DEPENDABLE 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE seeks per- 
manent representation on Pacific Coast 
for Consumer Goods, Food Products, 
Textiles, Specialties. 

Experience: Field Agent Federal Home 
Loan Bank, Washington D. C.; Man- 
ager Logan & Bryan, N.Y.S.E.; Vice- 
President Metropolitan Nat’l Bank; Re- 
gional Manager Salvage Division, WPB. 
Familiar with Australian and South 
African Markets. T'wenty-six years on 
Pacific Coast. 
Traveling no objection. 
be kept confidential. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
605 Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash. 


Inquiries will 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER wanted by 
old established manufacturer of water treat- 
ing equipment. Must be a good engineer, 
preferably chemical, and have eight to ten 
years experience in successfully selling to the 
water treating field. ALSO REQUIRE THREE 
SALES ENGINEERS. Give full details in re- 
ply. Box No. 2185, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Comment 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING. The scene portrayed on 
the front cover of this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT is 
significant beyond the personalities involved. It is history 
making from the rele av of sales executives and the 
great army of salesmen who serve under them. It is history 
making for the whole sales side of American business, in- 
cluding advertising and all other forms of sales promotion. 


We say this because, to the best of our knowledge, this 
is the first time in the Nation’s history that sales execu- 
tives and the sales profession as such have received official 
recognition at the White House. 


While it is true that the sales side of American business 
has not for long had a representative national voice 
to represent it, there is no denying that factory production, 
finance, labor, veterans, and agriculture have almost com- 
pletely dominated the scene in the higher rungs of Gov- 
ernment, both legislative and administrative. There has 
been all too scanty recognition of the fact that jobs can- 
not be abundant, wages high, farm opportunities good, 
production maintained, capital profitable, or living stand- 
ards advanced unless selling performs successfully its ever 
vital function of converting super-size production into 
Su per-size consumption. 


Of course, it is not orthodox to quote the Chief Execu- 
tive, but we do not hesitate to indicate, as a result of our 
own direct personal contact, that President Harry S. Truman 
beholds the necessity, not only for a ‘‘colossal” sales per- 
formance throughout the length and breadth of our own 
country, but in fact, throughout the post-war marts of the 
entire world. In other words, he senses keenly the reasons 
for selling going national on an all-out basis, as well as 


BY RAY BILL 


ALFRED SCHINDLER 


the parallel need for selling going international on a 
hitherto undreamed scale. 


This is real and significant news, however broad in form 
its release may sound. Equally important, in our judgment, 
is the fact that the President is surrounding himself with 
men of proven administrative and sales ability, one of the 
most important of whom is Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Alfred Schindler, erstwhile director of sales of the Ralston 
Purina Co. We regard “Al” Schindler as the plenipo- 
tentiary of selling to the highest councils of Government. 
We believe him to be the man to whom the White House 
has given the green light to mobilize selling so that it can 
and will, in the shortest possible time, double, treble, or 
even quadruple civilian consumption . . . all to the end 
that steady jobs which are truly representative of prosperity, 
will ever be part and parcel of the American heritage. 


THE FRONT COVER photo depicts delegates of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives at the White House presenting 
to President Harry S$. Truman the bound copy of the Resolu- 
tions adopted by N.F.S.E. at its last Annual Meeting. 


Present from Government circles are the President and Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Alfred Schindler (second from left). 
Attending for N.F.S.E. are George F. Jones, president of the 
Federation and vice-president of Servel, Inc. (far left), George 
Marklin, managing director of the Federation (directly behind 
the President) and (from the right) Clarence Manning, Chair- 
man of the Federation's Committee on Governmental Coopera- 
tion, and sales manager and secretary-treasurer of Reynolds 
Metals Co.; Roderic Peters, president of the Washington (D. 
C.) Sales Executives Club, and Ray Bill, Chairman of the 
Federation's Committee on Resolutions and Publisher of SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


Apart from the presentation of the Resolutions, the N.F.S.E. 
delegates urged the President to facilitate and assure maxi- 
mum employment at high rates of pay, by: 

1. The President, himself, stressing the necessity for mobil- 


THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE FRONT COVER 


izing the nation’s sales and distribution forces on the same 
right-of-way basis and the same super-scale that were 
required to mobilize the production forces of the nation 
on an all-out basis to win the war. 

2. Having every important agency of the government con- 
cerned with stepping-up conversion and long term main- 
tenance of high level employment give representation in 
its highest councils to the sales and distribution side of 
American business. 

3. Seeing that sales executives and salesmen are forthwith 
given top priority on motor cars, tires, airplane space, and 
in all other areas which will expedite the movement of 
peacetime production into peacetime civilian consumption. 

4. Giving the sales side of American business an immediate 
voice in the highest councils of Government agencies con- 
cerned with price controls during the conversion period. 

5. Stepping up the Government’s activities which relate to 
the training of and job placement of war veterans who 
will take up selling as a career. 

6. Calling on N.F.S.E. to cooperate with Government in 
every way to help step up and maintain maximum nation- 
wide consumption and in turn high level employment. 
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